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Map of Acadia County, 1805 
(Now Ascension and St. James Parishes) 


Acadia county and surrounding territory in 1805. “Ascension”, 
where Donaldsonville now stands, and “Houmas”, now Burnside 
plantations, where remants of the Houmas Indians dwelt, are the 
only two settlements shown in what is now Ascension parish. The 
greater portion of East Ascension appears to have been in the 
County of Iberville. 


FOREWORD 


Time’s pendulum is ever oscillating to and fro through 
the centuries! .Thus, it becomes necessary for us to pause 
occasionally to. review our parochial history. At the outset 
Wwe are reminded that: 

“We are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen,--- 

We drink the same stream and view the same sun, 

And run the same course our fathers have run.” 

_ Fully cognizant of his inability to do full and complete 
justice to a subject so interesting and so beautiful, the writer 
submits to the youth of Ascension this incomplete story of her 
glorious past. 

The Queen of Sheba, on beholding the grandeur of the 
works of King Solomon, declared: 

“Tt was a true report that I heard in mine own land***. Howbeit 
I believed not the words until I came, and mine eyes had seen it: and, 
behold, the half was not told me.” é ] 

} As a native son of this Eden of Louisiana, who has viewed 
its beauties from every hill and valley, so say I to fair Ascen- 
sion: “Behold, the half was not told me.” 

When one is reminded that nearly two and one-half 
centuries have elapsed since that daring explorer, the great 
La Salle, ventured to traverse what is now Ascension, and no 
written record of a local character has been compiled, the 
necessity for a work of this kind becomes self-evident. 

One of the complaints of our predecessors, the Red man, 
was: 

“Lo! How all things fade and perish! 

From the memory of the old men 

Fade away the great traditions, 

The achievement of the warriors, 

The adventure of the hunter, 

All the wisdom of the Medas, 

All the craft of the Wabenos, 

All the marvelous dreams and visions 

Of the Jossakeeps, the Prophets!” : : 

These thoughts being uppermost in his mind, the writer 
was prompted to undertake this work, in the fond hope that 
our children’s children might peruse, with some degree of 
pleasure and profit, the story of our homeland. And if, per- 
chance, an examination herecf should inspire in our youth 
a greater love for Ascension, then the efforts of the writer 
will be amply repaid. 

The Author 
Donaldsonville, La. 
Aug. 1, 1930. 


HISTORICAL SYNOPSIS 


In April 1682, La Salle, under the patronage of Louis XIV 
and the Prince de Conti, descended and explored to its mouth, 
that majestic waterway now known as the Mississippi River, 
taking possession of the country for France, and bestowing 
upon it the name of Louisiana. Thus, this, the first link in 
our chain of title, transfers Ascension, with other territory, 
from the savage to the white man. 


Bienville in 1712, selected New Orleans as the seat of 
government. 


On Nov. 3, 1762, France ceded to Spain that portion of 
the Province of Louisiana lying west of the Mississippi, as 
well as that portion lying east of said river and bounded by 
the River Iberville, lakes Maurepas and Ponchartrain, the Gulf 
Spain obligated herself to cede to. France the province of 
Louisiana. On March 21, 1801, this cession was effected. 
France, however, did not receive possession of Louisiana until 
Nov. 30, 1803, when the Spanish flag at New Orleans was 
lowered and that of France substituted. 


On Oct. 1, 1800, by a treaty concluded at St. Ildefonso, 
obligated herself to cede to, France the province of Louisiana. 
On March 21, 1801, this session was effected. France, how- 
ever, did not receive possession of Louisiana until Nov. 30, 
1803, when the Spanish flag at New Orleans was lowered and 
that of France substituted. 


The parish of Ascension thus passed from Spain to 
France. But the latter did not long remain in possession, for 
by a treaty signed at Paris on April 30, 1803, France ceded 
the Province of Louisiana to the United States, and on Dec. 
20, 1803 the latter received possession. Thus, Ascension par- 
ish passed from France and became a part of the American 
Territory of Louisiana. 


In March 1804, Congress subdivided the territory of 
Louisiana, the present state of Louisiana becoming the Terri- 
tory of Orleans. 


In December, i804, the territorial legislature divided 
Orleans territory into twelve counties. 


In February, 1811, Congress authorized the people of the 
territory to frame a Constitution. This work was completed 
on Jan. 22, 1812. In this constitution, the County of Acadia 
(Ascension and St. James) comes into being. 


In April, 1812, the Territory of Orleans was admitted to 
the Union as a state. Thus, our parish became a part of the 
sovereign State of Louisiana. 


The first state legislature met on June 27, 1812. 


In 1845, a new constitution was adopted, wherein the 
county of Acadia is omitted, and in lieu thereof appears the 
parishes of Ascension and St. James. 


Another constitution was adopted on July 31, 1852, while 
the famous ordinance of secession was adopted by the conven- 
tion held in New Orleans on Dec. 25, 1860. In March, 1861, 
this convention amended the constitution of 1852 by insert- 
ing the words “Confederate States” in lieu of “United States”, 
and made other alterations. 


The Civil War era passed, and a constitution was sub- 
mitted co the electorate in Sept. 1864. This constitution was 
formulated by a convention which met at New Orleans, un- 
der the auspices of General Banks, then commanding the 
Department of the Gulf. It was adopted by the voters. In 
this constitution it is set forth: 


“Slavery and involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, are hereby 
forever abolished and prohibited throughout the state,” and “The leg- 
islature shall make no law recognizing the right of property in man.” 


In August, 1868, a constitution formulated under the re- 
construction acts of Congress, was adopted. 


Subsequent constitutions were framed by conventions 
which met as follows: April 21, 1879, May 12, 1898, Nov. 22, 
1913 and June 18, 1921. 


OUR PREDECESSORS 


The “STORY OF ASCENSION” should contain some 
word-picture of the primitive folks who inhabited our parish 
ere the coming of the white man. However, in his search for 
authentic data bearing upon this subject, little of a local 
character could be found. Thus, the writer must speak in 
generalities, 


Throughout the forests of what is now the western 
portion of Ascension, roamed the warlike Chetimaches. Dot- 
ting the banks of the Mississippi, here and there, were his 
huts and his wigwams. Forests! Giant and majestic virgin 
forests-—north, south, east, west—nought save continuous 
woods, where silence reigned supreme and undisturbed, save 
for the dashings of the Father of Waters as it swept south- 
ward toward the sea. Over the eastern portion of the parish 
were woods galore, boundless cypress swamps and trees of 
every variety. 


The Chetimaches, prior to 1699, had cleared a spot on the 
present site of Donaldsonville, and constructing two villages 
here, had adopted this region as their home from a time im- 
memorial. 


Pittman’s “Mississippi River Settlements” (1770) says: 


“About 10 leagues from the fort at the German settlement are the 
villages of the Houmas and Alibamons. The former were once a 
considerable nation of Indians, they are reduced now to about forty 
warriars. “**One league further up is the Fourche de Chetimaches, 
near which is the village of a tribe of Indians of that name; they 
reckon about sixty warriors.” 


They were always prepared with the calumet for their 
friends and the war-club for their foes. Our admiration for 
the bravery and daring of the explorers, adventurers and pion- 
eers, is bound to grow when we contemplate the dangers 
facing them at every turn. 


The Houmas or Oumas wended his solitary way over the 
cow paths of the New River woodlands, holding supreme 
dominion over the territory between the Amite and Manchac 
and the Mississippi. 


As the flight of years proceed, all things “fade and per- 
ish,” and this is true of the details of the history and char- 


acteristics of our predecessors and their activities in Ascen- 
sion. 


The Chetimaches, after the coming of the white man, 
proudly proclaimed themselves, “The People Altogether Red,” 
making it plain that their blood was not adulterated with that 
of any other race. Their authority was recognized along the 
Lafourche from the Mississippi to the Gulf. At times their 
power was great; at other times, it had almost disappeared. 


La Harp says: 


“Le 13 (March 13, 1699) ils firent reucontre, a la fourche du 
Mississippi, de quelques pirogues de la nation Ouacha, situee dans 
cette branche aupres celle des Thoutimachas et Yaguenetchitou, qui 
composaient ensemble sept a huit cents hommes. Le 14 ils arriverent 
au Bayagoula et au Mongoulacha, nations faisent ensemble cent 
guerriers.” 


When the French settlers began arriving in the later part 
of the 17th and early part of the 18th centuries, they found 
the Chetimachas in control of this territory, and in referring 
to that arm of the Mississippi at Donaldsonville, found it ap- 
propriate to speak of it as the Fork of the Chetimaches---that 
is, the fork of the Mississippi in the land under the control of 
the Chetimaches. Thus, the stream to this day, has retained 
the title Bayou La fourche, or the Fork Bayou. In 1770, the 
Spanish commandant always referred to this region as the 
District of Lafourche of the Chetimaches. Chetimaches was 
selected as the name of one of Donaldson’s streets when the 
city was subdivided in 1806. In memory of the Houmas, we 
have the “Houmas”, “Point Houmas” and “Mount Houmas” 
plantations, and “Houmas” street in Donaldsonville. 


The Chetimaches originally occupied the territory near 
Grand Lake (formerly Lake of the Shetimasha.) Some of 
their descendants still cling to this region, while a pitiful 
remnant of this tribe are domiciled at Charenton. 


The cruel murder of Father St. Cosme, a Roman Catholic 
missionary, in 1706, caused an era of trouble between the 
French and the Chetimaches. Father St. Cosme, while travel- 
ing with three companions on a journey from Natchez to 
Biloxi, stopped over night on the banks of the Mississippi near 
the present site of Donaldsonville. As the travelers slumbered, 
the entire party, with the exception of Father St. Cosme’s 
Indian slave, were murdered. The Indian slave reported the 
murder to Bienville, who immediately swore vengeance 
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against the Chetimaches. The French formed alliances with 
the Indians on the Mississippi, presented them with gifts and 
urged them to wage war on the Chetimaches. These allies of 
the French made life miserable for the Chetimaches, and 
wrought havoc throughout their territory. As a consequence 
of this warfare, a large number of the Chetimaches were 
enslaved. 


It is better to have a friend than a foe. Both sides so 
decided after a few years of struggle. French settlers and 
grantees began complaining at the insecurity of their holdings 
as long as the French were at war with the Chetimaches, for 
the latter retaliated whenever possible. Thus, we find the 
Chetimaches offering the olive branch, which was eagerly 
accepted by the French. The peace ceremony was an occasion 
of great rejoicing, as is related by Captain Bossu, writing on 
July 1, 1751, as follows: 


“I will endeavor to give you an idea of the character and turn 
of the Chitimaches, who are settled on a river or branch which bears 
their name, to the westward of New Orleans: I believe the anecdote 
will prove interesting to you, though this nation is very near extinct. 


“In 1720 (1706) one of their nation, having hid himself in a lonely 
place on the banks of the Mississippi, had murdered the Abbe de St. 
Cosme, who was then missionary of the colony. M. de Bienville, who 
was their governor made the whole nation answerable for it; and to 
spare his own people, he employed several nations of his allies to 
attack them. 


“The Indians were worsted, the loss of their best warriors forced 
them to ask for peace: the governor having granted it them, on con- 
dition that they would bring the head of the murderer, they punctually 
executed that condition; and afterwards presented the calumet or 
pipe of peace to M. de Bienville. 


“The following is a relation of what I have heard concerning the 
ceremonies of this solemn embassy. 


“They arrived at New Orleans, singing the song of the calumet, 
which they displayed to the wind, and in a certain cadence, to an- 
nounce their embassy; and they were dressed out with their best 
ornament, as is always usual amongst them on such occasions. The 
chief of the deputation said to the governor: ‘How happy am I to 
find myself in thy presence; thou hast long been angry with our 
nation; we have been informed of what thy heart has told thee, and 
we have heard with great joy, that it was willing to give us fine days.’ 
They then sat down on the ground, leaning their faces on their hands, 
the speaker without doubt to recover his breath, and the others to keep 
silent. During this interval everybody was ordered not to talk, nor 
to hese whilst the harangue lasted, because they would be affronted 
at it. 
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“The speaker, some moments after, arose with two others; one 
of them filled the pipe of the calumet with tobacco, the other brought 
fire; the first then lighted the pipe; the speaker smoked a while, and 
then presented the pipe to M. de Bienville, that he might do the same; 
accordingly the governor, and all the officers that composed his 
retinue, smoked out of this calumet, each according to his rank; as soon 
as this ceremony was over, the old orator took back the calumet, and 
put it M. de Bienville’s hands, in order to be preserved by him. The 
speaker remained standing, and the other embassadors sat down, 
near the present which they had brought, and which consisted of roe- 
buck and doe skins, and in some other furs, all dressed white, as a 
sign of peace. 


“The speaker or chancellor was dressed in a robe of several 
marten skins sewed together; it was fastened to his right shoulder, 
and pesayy under his left arm; he wrapped himself up in this robe, 
and began his speech with a majestic air, addressing himself to the 
governor: 


““My heart laughs for joy on feeling myself before thee; we have 
all of us heard the word of peace which thou hast sent us: the hearts 
of our whole nation laugh for joy on that occasion; the women, for- 
getting that instant all that passed, have danced; and the children 
have leapt like young roe-bucks. Thy words shall never be forgotten, 
and our descendants will remember it as long as the Ancient Word 
shall last: as the war has made us poor, we have been obliged to 
make a general hunt or chace, in order to bring thee some furs; but 
we were afraid of going to any great distance, lest the other nations 
should not yet have heard thy word; nor are we come hither but 
trembling all the way, till we saw thy face. 


““How glad are my eyes and my heart to behold thee this day. 
Our presents are small, but our hearts are great to obey thy word: 
at thy commands thou shall see our Jegs run and leap like those of 
the stags, to do as thou shalt please.’ 


“Here the orator paused a little; then raising his voice, he gravely 
continued his discourse, 


“‘How beautiful is the sun to-day, in comparison with what it 
was when thou wert angry with us! How dangerous is one villain! 
Thou knowest that a single man has killed the chief of the prayer, 
whose death has caused that of our best warriors: we have only old 
men, and women with their children remaining, who all stretch out 
their arms towards thee as to a good father. The gall that formerly 
filled thy heart, has given way to honey; the Great Spirit is no longer 
irritated against our nation; thou has required the head of a villain 
from our hands, and in order to obtain peace we have sent it thee. 


““The sun was red before, all the clouds were full of thorns 
and briars; the clouds were black, the water troubled and stained 
with our blood; our women lamented without intermission the loss of 
their relations, and durst not venture to go and fetch wood for pre- 
paring our victuals; at the least shriek of the birds of night all our 
warriors were on foot; they never slept without their arms; our huts 
were abandoned, and our fields lay fallow; we had all of us empty 
stomachs, and our faces looked long and meagre; the game and wild- 
fowl fled far from us; the serpent angrily hissed at us; and the birds 
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that perched near our habitations seemed, by their doleful notes, to 
sing us songs of death. 


“*To-day the sun is bright, the sky is serene, the clouds are 
vanished, the roads covered with flowers; our gardens and fields 
shall henceforth be cultivated, and we will offer their first-fruits to 
the Great-Spirit; the water is so clear that we see ourselves in it; the 
serpents fly from us; the birds amuse us by the sweetness and 
harmony of their songs; our wives and children dance, and forget 
to eat and drink; the whole nation laughs for joy to see us walk on 
the same road with thyself and the French; the same sun shall light 
us, we shall have but one and the same speech, and our hearts shall 
make but one; we will kill them that kill the French; our warriors 
shall hunt to make them subsist, and we will eat together: will not 
that be good? What dost thou say to it, father?’ 


“To this discourse, which was spoken with a firm tone of voice, 
with grace and decency, and even, if I may be allowed the expression, 
with the most majestic deportment, M. de Bienville answered in a few 
words, in the common languages, which he spoke pretty fluently; 
that he was very glad that their nation had recovered their senses; 
he gave them something to eat; and, as a mark of principle, he put 
his hand into that of the speaker, and sent them home satisfied. Since 
that time they have always been inviolably attached to the French, 
and furnish New Orleans with game.’ 


In this connection, however, the comment of Du Pratz 
is of interest: 


“Since the peace that was concluded with them (the Chetimaches) 
in 1719, they have not only remained quiet, but kept themselves so 
prudently retired, that, rather than have any intercourse with the 

rench or traffic with them for what they look upon as superfluities, 
they chose to live in the manner they did an hundred years ago.’ 


Thirteen years of strife was at an end. The French 
agreed to return all Chetimaches slaves which they had taken, 
and the latter consented to remove their place of abode from 
the present site of Donaldsonville to a spot near Bayou Goula. 
The greater portion, in accordance with the terms of this 
treaty, left this territory about 1719, leaving their white 
brethren in full control. Some located on Bayou Plaquemine, 
where as late as 1800, their descendants were still living. 


As already stated, the Houmas controlled that portion of 
Ascension east of the river. We find that in March 1699, on 
their first trip of exploration of the Mississippi, Iberville and 
Bienville, after passing what is known as Bayou Plaquemine, 
came to an outlet on the eastern shore of the river (Bayou 
Manchac, formerly Iberville River). This stream, some main- 
tained, separated the land of the Bayou Goulas from that of 
the Oumas. This boundary line was a source of considerable 
controversy. The former contended that the red pole (Baton 
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Rouge) on the Istrouma bluff, at what is now Baton Rouge, 
was the true line; while the latter maintained that their lands 
extended as far down as Bayou Manchac. 


Du Pratz states of his trip up the river: 


“The first nation that I met with is the Oumas, which signifies 
the red nation. They are situated about 20 leagues from New Orleans, 
where I saw some of them upon my arrival in the province. Upon the 
first establishment of the colony, some French went and settled near 
them; and they have been very fatal neighbors, by furnishing them 
with brandy, which they drink to great excess.” 


Upon his visit of October 1699, Bienville found the Bayou 
Goulas in great consternation, as a result of a surprise attack 
by the Oumas who had taken a number of their people as 
prisoners-of-war. The boundary line hereinbefore mentioned 
was the cause of the trouble. Bienville agreed to act as an 
intermediary, and promised the Bayou Goulas to settle the 
matter. He fulfilled his promise on March 1, 1700, and the 
Bayou Goula prisoners were liberated. 


The Oumas belonged to the Choctaw nation, and had their 
principal village near the junction of the Red and Mississippi 
rivers. In 1699 their settlement consisted of 140 cabins and 
390 families, but by 1803 they had been reduced to less than 
100 warriors. It is said that at about that time there were 
about 60 of these in the vicinity of what is now Burnside, and 
that these were the only ones dwelling east of the Mississippi 
in Louisiana, though others rambled over the country. 


The passing of the Houmas is noted in the following 
interesting letter from Gov. Claiborne to the Secretary of War, 
dated April 4, 1806. 


“I have this day drawn upon you in favor of Richard Claiborne 
an order for 48 dollars payable at five days sight; this sum has been 
paid by me, for two uniform coats which I presented to two Chiefs of a 
friendly Tribe of Indians called the Hamos; they reside on the waters 
of the Mississippi in the County of Acadia within this Territory, and 
have been in the habit of receiving small presents from Governors.” 


Chief Chac-Chouma of the Houmas was praised by Gov. 
Claiborne in his letter to Judge Cantrell of Acadia County, 
under date of June 14, 1811, as follows: 


“Your letter of the 8th Inst: was delivered to me by the Houmas 
Chief Chac-Chouma. You did right in sending this good old man and 
his people to New Orleans, I have expressed my Ay esate of their 
Conduct; made them presents to the amount of $100; and furnished 
them with provisions for their return home.” 
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They were again extolled by Gov. Claiborne in his letter 
of August 3, 1811, to the Secretary of War, as follows: 


“I have this day drawn upon you for $100 Dollars payable at ten 
days sight to Smith & Morrison or order, which sum I have expended 
in the purchase of certain articles of Merchandise presented to the 
Chief of the Houmas Indians and his attendants who lately visited 
this City. The Houmas were formerly a numerous Tribe, and oc- 
cupied the greater part of lower Louisiana; their conduct was always 
most friendly toward the white settlers and from the different 
Governors of Louisiana, they were accustomed to receive marks of 
friendly attention.----At the present day, the number of this Tribe is 
greatly diminished; it does not exceed 80 souls----but their conduct 
is exemplary and the late visit of the Chief being the first he paid me, 
I thought it a matter of policy to make him a small present.” 
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UNDER FRENCH RULE 


When La Salle descended and explored the Mississippi 
River in April 1682, traversing what is now the Parish of As- 
cension, and taking physical possession of the vast Louisiana 
territory for Louis XIV, King of France, he established the 
first link in our chain of title. By virtue of his act, Ascension, 
in fact, became the property of France. Nevertheless, the 
location, boundaries and character of the region were so 
vague, indefinite and uncertain that Iberville and Bienville 
encountered great difficulty in endeavoring, some seventeen 
years afterwards, to find it. 


The latter departed from their Biloxi headquarters on 
Feb. 27, 1699, with Father Athanase, (who was a member of 
La Salle’s party on his descent of the river) in search of the 
mighty Father of Waters which all Frenchmen justly and 
proudly claimed as their own. Three days out from Biloxi 
they observed the mouth of a large stream. Father Athanase 
correctly opined that it was the Mississippi. An ascent of this 
stream was undertaken midst great uncertainty as to where 
they were. One hundred twenty miles upstream (near the 
present site of the city of New Orleans) a party of Bayou 
Goula Indians were encountered. Continuing their journey 
upstream, they met a party of Washitas at the Fork of the 
Chetimaches (now Bayou Lafourche), and two days there- 
after they arrived at the village of the Bayou Goulas. Every- 
thing being one dense wilderness, Bienville was of the opinion 
that Father Athanase was mistaken, and that the stream was 
not the Mississippi. However, the Bayou Goulas hastened to 
assure Bienville that the Father was correct and that the 
stream was in truth and in faci the great stream descended by 
La Salle. Proceeding on their journey, they passed another 
outlet (Bayou Plaquemine) and several miles beyond on the 
east bank still another small stream (Bayou Manchac). 


Having ascended as far up as Red River, it was now 
(March 1699) decided to descend the majestic stream. A\l- 
lowing their barges to float down as far as Bayou Manchac, 
Bienville retraced his journey via the Mississippi river, while 
Iberville entered the stream now known as Bayou Manchac, 
then Iberville River, as the Indians declared this route was a 
cut-off to the sea. 

Of this trip through Iberville River, one of the party 
relates: 
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“At three o’clock, we encountered a small stream, in which there 
was but little current, and had the appearance of a lake. The Indians 
pointed it out to us, and told us this was the route to the sea, nearly 
opposite where our vessels were anchored, but that it was necessary 
to make several portages. We walked on foot to its two entrances. 
(Bayou Paul empties into Bayou Manchac--Author). M. D’Iberville 
went down it a piece to see if it would admit our long boats; but 
secing that it was clogged up by logs and dead trees fallen across, he 
resolved to send us (the Bienville party) By the way we had come, 
whilst he took the resolution to proceed by this channel (River 
Iberville) with two bark canoes. e took one Indian with him and 
gave orders for presents to the chiefs of the Bayou Goulas. He carried 
some with him to present to the Ananis and the Mouloubis, who in- 
habit the borders of this river, in order to make an alliance with 
them. This small channel has its course east southeast and west 
northwest. It is four leagues above the village of the Mongoulachas. 
It is about ten paces wide at its entrance. About seven o’clock we 
arrived at the village of the Mongoulachas, (Bayou Goula).” 


After proceeding through two lakes (Maurepas and 
Ponchartrain) they reached the Gulf of Mexico and Biloxi, 
where the French had their principal establishment. 


The French, and later the Spanish, offered large grants of 
land, bounties, etc., to induce settlers to adopt Louisiana as 
their home. 


Iberville had already explored Iberville River or Bayou 
Manchac, and he now turned his attention to the two outlets 
on the western side of the Mississippi---the Fork of the Cheti- 
maches and Bayou Plaquemine. He sent Bienville with ten 
Canadians in August 1699 to explore these streams. These 
ascended the Iberville River to the Mississippi, and then floated 
down to the Fork of the Chetimaches (Bayou Lafourche). 
and descending the latter several Indian villages were visited. 


The trouble resulting from the murder of Father St. 
Cosme by the Chetimaches Indians is found in that section 
entitled “Our Predecessors.” 


In 1714, Bienville was placed in command of the establish- 
ments along the Mississippi. He observed that only a few 
Frenchmen had settled among the Tunicas, Natchez, Yazous, 
Bayou Goulas and Chetimaches; that Roman Catholic mission- 
aries visited these tribes occasionally, and that some of the 
latter had established themselves among these Indians. It 
is noted that up to the year 1700, after the French had been in 
Louisiana a number of years, they do not appear to have re- 
sorted to. the culture of the earth for subsistence. Fishing 
and hunting afforded an abundance of fresh meat. The French 
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government was intent upon making new discoveries where 
other settlements might be located. It also appears that as 
late as 1700 there: were very few settlers on the Mississippi 
save the Indians, and that until 1699 no explorations worth 
mentioning had been made on the lower Mississippi. On his 
maiden voyage ascending the river in the early part of 1699, 
Bienville encountered very few members of the human 
family. Judge Martin states that in 17:3. there were in 
Louisiana only about 380 persons, and observes that: 


“The collection of all these individuals, on one compact spot, 
could have claimed no higher appellation than that of a hamlet; yet 
they were dispersed through a vast extent of country.” 


Shortly after the close of the 17th century, little settle- 
ments of French and Spanish were made on the banks of the 
rivers. As late as 1732 the population of the vast province 
amounted to only 7000, two thousand of whom were slaves, 
and the greater portion of whom were residing in New 
Orleans, though other were scattered throughout the territory. 


From the date of its discovery to 1763, France strived to 
establish permanent settlers here and there, when in the latter 
year, to the great sorrow of the French population, France 
ceded the territory to Spain. The dreams of Iberville and 
Bienville had vanished. 
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THE ACADIANS ARRIVE 


ACADIA, now Nova Scotia, was settled by the French in 
1604, and in the ensuing century and a half, though the 
English flag floated over this “Land of Evangeline’, it remain- 
ed French to the core in race, religion, manners and customs. 
A most pathetic story is the tale of Acadia—the name in 
Indian meaning “Land of Plenty”. In the struggle for 
supremacy in North America, the peasants of Acadia were 
sympathetic with the French cause, though they were subjects 
of Great Britain. The former had ceded this territory to the 
latter in 1713. As the years rolled by, the love of these peasants 
for their motherland increased, and they were required by the 
English to take merely a qualified oath of allegiance to that 
country. For fifty years this friction continued. They were 
a plain peasant people, peaceful, thrifty, frugal and industrious 
and lived in rustic plenty and were deeply attached to their 
homes and to the Roman Catholic religion. 

Longfellow paints the following picture of their place of 
abede: 

“In the Acadian land on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pre 

Lay in the fruitful valley.”*** 

“Thus dwelt together in love these simple Acadian farmers,-- 

Dwelt in the love of God and of man.”*** 

“For with these simple people, who lived like brothers together, 

All things were held in common, and what one had was another’s.” 

The climax was reached in the spring of 1755, when the 
British captured from the French the forts of Beau Sejour 
and Gaspereau, and found a number of Acadians fighting on 
the side of the French, in violation of their obligations of 
neutrality. 


Thereupon, the English concluded that drastic steps were 
necessary, and that nothing short of a removal of the entire 
population to distant lands would serve their purpose. This 
plan they carried out with a severity and relentlessness never 
equalled in the history of civilized warfare. On Sept. 5, 1755, 
all males throughout that country adjacent to the Basin of 
Minas, were assembled, under false respresentations, in the 
various parish churches. From gray-haired sires to hoys of 
tender years-—none were omitted or excepted. The King’s 
proclamation being read from the sacred edifices, the Acadians 
were surrounded and declared prisoners of the English. Their. 
homes, farms, cattle were declared forfeited to the British. 
Soldiers amply armed forced the unhappy farmers of Acadia 
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to embark upon the transports awaiting them. New-born 
babies, the aged, infirm, blind, lame and halt were placed 
upon the British transports destined to the four corners of the 
earth. Heartrending scenes on every hand prompted the 
British commander, Winslow, to declare: “This affair is more 
grievous to me than any service I was ever employed in.” To 
insure the complete starvation of any who may have fled to the 
woodlands or who may have escaped from the British net, 
all growing crops were destroyed and barns burned. In the 
vicinity of the Basin of Minas alone 255 houses, 276 barns 
and 11 mills were destroyed by fire. Altogether, between 
6000 and 7000 were sent into exile, as told by the immortal 
Longfellow: 

“Many. a weary year has passed since the burning of Grand-Pre, 

When on the fallen tide the freighted vessels departed, 

Bearing a nation, with all its household goods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story.” 
They were sent to Mass., Va., R. I., N. J., Penn. and the 
West Indies. Of those so harshly deported, only a small 
portion ever lived to see Acadia again. “We shall behold no 
more our homes in the village of Grand-Pre.” Seventeen 
British ships were used to. scatter the wretched people to the 
four winds. The English commander, Winslow, endeavored 
to keep families together, but in the great grief, confusion and 
turmoil which arose, parents were frequently separated from 
each other and from their children: 

“Wives were torn from their husbands, and mothers, too late, 

Saw their children 

Left on the land extending their arms, with wildest entreaties.” 

Untold sufferings and privations were endured by these 
unfortunate people, who by reason of their love for La Belle 
France, occupy a brilliant page in the world’s history. 


At the time of their expulsion, numerous French settle- 
ments existed on the lower Mississippi and throughout the 
southern portion of what is now Louisiana. In their hour of 
great distress and sorrow, it was only natural for the exiled 
Acadians to endeavor to reach their brethren in Louisiana. To 
reach the Lafourche country and Ascension, they travelled 
overland traversing a wilderness of more than a thousand 
miles, until they reached the Tennessee River, where they 
hastily constructed boats and rafts, and began the dangerous 
river trip to our own “Land of Evangeline”. Several parties 
of Acadians arrived in Ascension from 1757 to 1770. An ac- 
count of their perilous voyage by Longfeliow follows: 
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“It was the month of May: Far down the beautiful River, 

Past. the Ohio shore and. past:the mouth of. the Wabash, 

Into the golden stream of the broad and swift Mississippi, 

Floated a cumbrous boat, that was rowed by Acadian boatmen. 

It was a band of exiles; a raft as it were, from the ship-wrecked 

Nation; scattered ‘along the .coast, now floating together, 

Bound by the bonds of a common belief and a common misfortune; 

Men and women and children, who,g uided by hope and by hearsay, 

Sought for their kith and their kin among the few-acred farmers 
of the ACADIAN COAST,’’*** 

“Day after day they glided down the turbulent river; 

Night. after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by China trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual summer, 

Where through the GOLDEN COAST 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river. away to the eastward.” 


The “Acadian Coast’ referred to by Longfellow, being the 
parishes of Ascension and St. James, was not known as such 
prior to the arrival of the Acadians, but it had acquired this 
appellation at the time he wrote in 1848. The same observa- 
tions apply'to his reference to the “Golden Coast”, for it ac- 
quired this title subsequent to. the arrival. of the ‘exiles, be- 
ele of the wealth which the Acadian planters had accumu- 
ated 


The Acadians were ,.welcomed. here with open arms, 
granted tracts of land, assisted by the French king and ex- 
tended every encouragement. It is said that by 1787 nearly 
two thousand. of these exiles had reached southern Louisiana. 
The greater portion settled in the vicinity of the Acadian Coast 
(Ascensio nand’St. James), the Attakapas and throughout the 
plains of Opelousas. 


The first permanent settlements in the Ascension region 
having been established by the French’ and Spanish’ about 
1750, it is found that the Acadians settled this territory shortly 
subsequent to the sparse Sr Ba who came ‘directly from France 
and Spain. | 5 


At-irregular intervals felldwding the year 1757, a stream 
of the exiles continued to pour into Louisiana, until more 
than 1000: had taken up their abode in what is now the south- 
ern portion of, our state...An-interesting group of, 216, who 
came direct from Halifax, Nova Scotia, landed.in New Orleans 
on Nov: 16,1766. They were sent to. Cabahanosse (see map)— 
which settlement soon came to be known as the Acadian Coast 
(Ascension and St. James). 
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Lands were assigned to them on both banks, of the Miss- 
issippi River in Ascension and St. James, and each family was 
supplied with implements of husbandry, seeds and _ rations 
from the king’s stores until it could provide for itself.,..Thirty 
years afterwards, during the Spanish domination, by the 
extraordinary benevolence of the King of France, the greater 
portion of the Acadians who had been left in Acadia after the 
deportation of 1755, were assisted to emigrate to Louisiana. 


On Feb. 8, 1765, two hundred thirty Acadians arrived by 
way of Santo Domingo. They were in destitute circumstances, 
as were another party of 20, who arrived shortly before. 


Longfellow portrays the warm welcome which was ex- 
tended them by the Creoles of South Louisiana: ,... | 


“Welcome once more, my friends, who so long have been friend- 
less and homeless, . . 
Welcumé once more toa home, that is better’ perchance than the 
old one! . 

Here no hungry winter congeals our blood like the rivers; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath of the farmer. | 

Smoothly the plough-share runs through the soil as a keel through 
the water. 

All the year round the orange groves are in blossom; and grass 

? grows 

More in a single night ‘than’in a whole Canadian summer. 

Here, too, numberless “herds run wild and unclaimed in the 
praries; 29} 

Here, too, lands may be ‘had for the asking, and forests of timber 

With a few blows of the axe are hewn and framed into houses. 

After your houses are built, and your fields are’ yellow with 
harvests, 

No King George of England shall drive you away from your 
homesteads, 

Burning your dwellings and barns, and stealing your farms and 
your cattle.” ' ; | 


In the archives. of the clerk of court of Ascension, the 
following are given as residents of Ascension in 1770, many 
of them being Acadian exiles: . 


Pierre Bujeaux . Pierre L’Eglise 

Joseph Babin, ) Paul Forrest 

Charles Babin, | - Jean Nicholas Forcinal 
Fermin Broussard Pierre Guiot 

John Baptiste Chauvin ) Joseph Godet 
Francois Duhon Prosten Hebert 
Firmin Dupus . Guillaume Henderson 
Estevan Ernandez » aghte Anseline Jeansomme 
Francois Mollere. ._.__, | Bazile Landry | 
Laurent Favre | Joseph Granger 
Euphrosine Gautros | Alex Henderson ; 
William Dickinson © °° - _ Jean Baptiste Bougeois 


Francois Escoffier . Evan Jones 


Jacque Lachance 
Nesire Le Blanc 
Angelique Monsato 
William O’Brien 
Miguel Ourso 

Jos. Orillion 
Charles Prejean 
Pierre Landry 
Lucas Morice 


Francisco Ogriet 
Andre Ourso 
Joseph Prejean 
Joseph Richard 
Lawrence Sigut 
Francois Simonos 
Charles Theriot 
Jacques Landry 
Pierre Sarvet 


The following were some of the land owners in Ascension 


in 1803: 


Belony Landry 
Raphael Landry 
Pierre Aurieux 
Etienne Breaux 

Pierre Landry 
Francois Croizet (1774) 
Joseph Simon Landry (1773) 
Pierre Loup 

Jean Alexis Le Blanc 
Alexis Ceaser Bondommy 
Louis Landry, Jr. 
Simon Babin | 

Joseph Saumier 

Jean heh 

William Donaldson 
Francois Blanchard 
Justin Terrel 

Joseph Poirie 

Joseph Mendez 

Jean Baptiste Laissard 
Joseph Fontelet 

Irion Le Blanc 

Giles Le Blanc 
Armand Braux 

Jean Pierre Richard 
Galley 6—History 
Firmin Dupuy 

Joseph Melancon, Jr. 
Antoine Frederich 
Francois Frederic 
Pierre Bougeois 
Geume Melancon 
Martin Dubourg 
Pierre Michel 

Charles Babin 
Athanas Dugas 

Pierre Part 

Pierre Sianneaux 

Jean Marie Mallard 
Jacques Hebert 


Amant Goutro 

Olivier Terrio 

Pierre Carmouche 
Jean Reynaud 

Joseph Landry 
Joseph Laurent Fabre 
Simon Landry (1775) 
Louis Judice (1765) 
Joseph Landry 

Jean Baptiste LeBlanc 
David Rom 

Michel Judice 

Joseph Le Blanc, Jr. 
Joseph Orillion 
Joseph Athanas Landry 
Joseph Turrilet 
Joseph Bourg 

Pierre Ple 

Jacques Guedry 
Joseph Maza Le Blanc 
Pierre Frederic 

Irion Boudreaux 
Hubert Remy 

Jean Vessie 

Joseph Landry, Jr. 
Jean Kling 

Benjamin Babin 
Pierre Richard 

Noel Gisdar 

Eptram Babin 

Joseph Melancon 
Francoise Arceneaux 
George Autin 

Silvain Le Blanc 
Simon Babin 

Joseph Levert 

Irwin Pierre Babin 
Marcelly Corme 
Pierre Chenet 
Charles Goutro 


The following settled in 1775 at the place called “Quartier 


de ]’Ascension”’: 
Joseph Bujau 


John Etienne Bujau 


Madelaine Bujau. 
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UNDER SPANISH RULE 


_ On Noy. 3, 1763, eighty-one years after La Salle had made 
his memorable descent to the sea, and laid claim to the vast 
Louisiana Territory for the Kingdom of France, the latter 
ceded to Spain all that portion of the territory west of the 
Mississippi River, together with the city of New Orleans and 
the Island on which it stands. Thus, all of Ascension Parish 
passed from the tri-color of France to the banner of Spain. 
In February of the following year, all that portion of her 
territory which she had not ceded to Spain, France now ceded 
to Great Britain. Thus, less than a century after La Salle’s 
great discovery, France was left without an inch of soil in 
North America. 


Spanish Governor Ulloa arrived in 1766, but the French 
population, being aggrieved at the transfer from France to 
Spain, displayed considerable opposition. Ulloa then departed. 
Gov. O’Reilly arrived on Aug, 18, 1769, and ruled with an iron 
hand. The people of Acadia (Ascension and St. James) were 
almost unanimous in their opposition to him. At that time 
he found in the District of La Fourche 267 inhabitants. 


The archives of the office of the clerk of court of Ascen- 
sion contain no record of the French domination, the earliest 
book bearing date of 1770, one year after O’Reilly had taken 
charge. , 

In 1770, for each parish, an officer of the army or militia, 
was named as civil and military commandant. He was in 
charge of the police of the parish and preserved its peace. It 
was his duty to examine the passports of all strangers, and 
to suffer no one to settle within his’ territorial jurisdiction 
without a permit from the governor. He tried civil cases 
when the object in dispute did not exceed $20. In more im- 
portant cases, he received all the pleadings and the evidence 
and transmitted the whole to the chief executive. The com- 
mandant had power to punish slaves, and arrest and imprison 
free persons charged with offense, and transmitted notice of 
the arrest, with the evidence, to the governor. He was ex- 
officio, a notary public, took inventories and passed sales, and 
executed judgments rendered in New Orleans against persons 
living in the country parishes. 


When the commandant was taken from the army, he 
continued to receive pay of his rank. In case he was a civilian, 
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he received $100 annually for expenses, plus fees for his 
notarial and judicial functions. The Spanish language had 
to be used by public officials in their minutes, though in judi- 
Gial and notarial documents French was permissible. 


Louis:Judice was the first Spanish commandant for As- 
cension.. It appears that he served from 1770. to 1798... His 
official title, as stated in his acts, being: “Capitaine de Milice, 
Lieutenant Particulier, Juge et Commandant aux District de 
la fourche des Chetimaches, Paroisse de L’Ascension, Province 
de la Louisiana.” Later he states it thus: “Lieutenant d’Infan- 
terie gradue, Commandant Civil et Militaire et Juge.” 


Dr.. Rafael Croquer was appointed to. this position on Oct. 
D, 1798. He served as such until the acquisition of the terri- 
tory by the United States in 1803. In February 1804, Gov. 
Claiborne sent Dr. John Watkins to visit each country parish, 
to re-appoint commandants or to select their successors. Upon 
his. arrival in Ascension, he found that Dr. Croquer had been 
an. officer in the Spanish service and had not as yet been 
absolved of his allegiance to Spain. For fhis reason, and to 
the sorrow of both parties, Dr. Croquer could not be re-ap- 
pointed. (See verbatim report of Dr. Watkins. elsewhere 
herein.) 


Joseph L’Andry, (father of Trasimond Landry, who was 
elected lieutenant-governor in 1846), a wealthy farmer, who 
had often acted as commandant in the absence of Dr. Croquer, 
was named commandant. He was a native of far-off Acadia, 
spoke French and English fluently and was beloved by the 
people of Ascension. Mr. L’Andry styled himself “Comman- 
dant Civil au District de La Fourche des Chetimaches, Paroisse 
de L’Ascension, Province de la Louisian,” up to April 183, 
1805. Shortly thereafter, to-wit: On June 12, 1805, he styles 
himself “Juge de Paix, Comte D’Acadi.” (See letter from 
Gov. Claiborne to Joseph Landry, dated May 20, 1805). 


At Galvestown, the Spanish Commandant was Don 
Thomas Estevan. That territory over which his jurisdiction 
extended being, at that time, in Iberville parish, no record of 
his acts are in the archives of Ascension parish. 


Dr. John Watkins, on his tour of the state, called upon 
Don Estevan, and submitted to Gov. Claiborne the following | 
report on the commandants in Ascension and Galvestown: 
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“The next parish in ascending the river is that of La fourche de 
Chetimaches. This District was formerly governed by Mr. Croquer, 
an officer attached to the Spanish service, who in consequence of this 
circumstance was obliged through very reluctantly, to decline ac- 
cepting a re-appointment. In choosing his successor as well as in the 
other appointments, I had occasion to make, I kept constantly in view 
the instructions of your Excellency. After having made myself 
personaly. acquainted with many. of the. principal characters of the 

arish, and consulted a great number of the inhabitants, I commis- 
sioned in the place of Mr. Croquer, Mr. Joseph L’Andry, a wealthy 
farmer and the person who had always acted as Commandant Per 
interim during the absence of Mr. Croquer. 


“This Gentleman. altho born in. Acadia, has resided many years in 
Louisiana, speaks the English and French languages, professes strong 
attachment to the Government of the United States, and possesses 
the unlimited confidence and ‘affection of all the inhabitants of the 
District in which he lives.. He begged me to assure you of his zeal, 
and best exertions in discharging the duties of his office, and of his 
desire to prepare his fellow-citizens for the reception of the inestim- 
able blessings they were entitled to expect, from the wise and just 
operation of the American Government in this country.’’**’* 

~ “Galves-Town is situated about ten leagues from, Baton Rouge 
upon the River Iberville, a little below its junction with the Amite. 
ere are but a few inhabitants in this place, and notwithstanding its 
beautiful and advantageous situation there are but about 28 families 
in the whole of that part of the District which remains to the United 
states, and not above 25 or 30 slaves. There is here a small: Fort, 
with a few pieces of bad. Cannon and 12. Spanish Soldiers, which are 
Commanded by Don Thomas Estevan, an officer in the Service of his 
Catholic Majesty. This gentleman has solicited his retreat, and 
Sincerely laments that its not having arrived, prevents him from im- 
mediately becoming an American. Citizen, and consequently from con- 
tinuing in the Command he has hitherto occupied. Should this event 
take place during your administration permit me Sir to recommend 
this Worthy Man to your notice and protection. The universal af- 
fections of a whole District, is the recompense of his. past services, 
. and his integrity and goodness. of. character, will secure him your 
favor and patronage. In place of Mr. Estevan I was compelled for the 
‘want of a greater variety of Characters, to appoint Mr. Alexander 
Morie /(Morrill?), Civil Commandant of this District. He is by. birth 
a Scotchman, has passed twenty years in the county, is a man of good 
sense and incorruptible honesty, but unfortunately a great Drunkard. 
He speaks the two ‘languages, and I believe him serious when he 
declares his attachment .to the American principles and Government. 
As it may be necessary to send a Military Commandant to this Post, 
' your Excellency can take such measures as will better secure its good 
hover meat! seeing that there is no person there at present in whom 
much trust or confidence can be placed. The inhabitants of the County 
in general, speak English, the balance who reside in the town are 
chiefly Spaniards poor and very miserable.” Hig i 
In December 1769, Gov. O’Reilly visited the Acadian 
Goast (Ascension and St.. James), where prominent citizens 
met him. However, due to) his having inflicted the death 
penalty on Lafreniere and others, and the animosity he had 
thereby incurred, he was accorded a cold reception. 
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ASCENSION CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The history of the parish of Ascension and that of As- 
cension Catholic Church are closely interwoven in the early 
annals of our years. As early as 1700, French missionaries 
visited the Indian tribes and the few settlers who dwelt upon 
the banks of the Mississippi. These missionaries began 
erecting mission churches here and there as early as 1700. 
Father Limoges, a Jesuit priest, was sent from Quebec to 
found a mission among the Houmas. He reached their village 
and planted a cross there in 1700. Shortly thereafter he pro- 
ceeded to erect a rude mission church for the Houmas and 
Bayou Goulas. At the same time, Father Nicholas Faucault, 
another Jesuit, was sent to establish a mission among the 
Arkansas Indians. He was killed by the Coreas. Father St. 
Cosme, a missionary priest, was murdered by the Chetimaches 
near the present site of the City of Donaldsonville in 1706. 


Ascension Catholic Church at Donaldsonville was estab- 
lished on Aug. 15, 1772, by order of Charles III, King of Spain, 
with Father Reuillogados as first pastor. This father, the first 
resident priest, served for fourteen years thereafter. Edward 
Le Blanc, son of Simon Le Blanc and Ann Arceneaux, who. was 
baptized on May 2, 1772, appears to have been the first individ- 
ual to receive this rite at the hands of a resident priest. The 
first marriage appears to have been that of Joseph Richard and 
Claire Martin, which was solemnized on Aug. 29, 1772. Long 
prior to 1772, however, a chapel was in existence at Donald- 
sonville. The capacity of the church here in 1781, is set forth 
in the following interesting document: 


“In the year 1781, Sunday, the 14th day of the month of October, 


“By virtue of the deliberations of all the inhabitants of La Fourche 
des Chetimaches, assembled at the request of Reverend Father Ange 
de Reuillagodos, our curate and pastor, in the presbytery of the parish 
of the Ascension, on the 23rd day of September last, who, having heard 
the aforesaid Reverend Father make the observation that the church 
was too small, that each of the parishioners was too cramped during 
the Holy Sacrifice, that the sanctuary was also too small, that the 
curate was obliged to dress at the altar, which was improper in the 
House of the Lord and that there was no place to locate a pulpit, in 
consequence of which he proposed to have the church enlarged by 
making it thirty feet longer, which said additional thirty feet were 
necessary in order: Firstly, to enlarge the sanctuary by six feet; 
secondly, to provide a sacristy of eight feet on the entire width of the 
proposed added length, and the remaining sixteen feet to go towards 
enlarging the body of the church. 
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“The inhabitants, after deliberating among themselves on the 
gallery, and having arrived at no decision, we commanded and proposed 
to the aforesaid, that all those who were in favor of enlarging the 
church as was desired by the said Reverend Father Ange, pass into 
the hall of the pucebytery which they all did at the moment, with 
the exception of only one, and with one unanimous voice, gave full 
power to do all the work necessary to lengthen the church and to 
make all repairs that. were to be made, either to the steeple, to the 
door and windows of the actual church, also to build a pulpit. 


“In consequence of the deliberations and general consent of all 
of the inhabitants, and the full power to do the work aforementioned, 
and of the promise of the said inhabitants to furnish so much each to 
attain and complete the work and the lengthening and other repairs 
to be made to the ancient church, 


“We, Louis Judice, Lieutenant of the army of His Majesty, and 
commandant and judge of said district of La Fourche des Chetimaches 
parish of Ascension, Province of Louisiana, repaired to the front of 
the principal door of the parochial church of the Ascension of the 
said “La Fourche,” at the time that the high telteen mass for the day 
was being sung and celebrated at the said church; the parishioners 
and other persons coming out in large numbers in the accustomed 
manner, we caused to be published and proclaimed in a loud and 
intelligible voice, that we would presently, in the presence of Reverned 
Father Ange de Reuillagodos, curate of said parish, proceed for the 
first time and the first Savery out of the adjudication at auction, to 
the lowest bidder of an addition of thirty feet in length, to be added 
to the end of the Church of the Ascension, on the wood side thereof, 
the entire width of said church, which must be thirty feet in width; 
which said added length shall be divided as follows: Six feet to en- 
large the sanctuary, eight feet to make a sacristy and sixteen feet to 
enlarge the body of the old church. 


“The sacristy shall be separated from the body of the church: by 
a partition of wood and wainscoted in cabinet work. 


“There shall be two entrance doors to the church in the sacristy; 
likewise a third door of exit and two windows in the gable end. On 
the twenty-two feet which shall comprise the sanctuary and the added 
length to the church, there shall be three windows on each side with 
slanting abutments, also make their frames. The contractor or 
adjudicatee shall make frames for the six windows of the old body 
of the church. He will reconstruct the large door in order that it 
shall be arched so that it shall have the appearance of a church door 
and not that of a prison. The contractor will reconstruct, that is, 
remodel the steeple and will also build a pulpit, according to the plans 
that will be given to him by the Reverend Father Ange, curate. 


“The said contractor and adjudicatee shall be obliged to furnish 
generally all the lumber for the carpenter work, roof, woodwork, and 
will likewise do all carpenter work, woodwork and roofing. He will 
also build another step to the big altar, the whole of which shall be 
subject to inspection. 


“The contractor shall be required and obliged to furnish generally 
any and all of the hardware necessary, being the very choice possible 
_ of each kind, the paints, which shall be chosen, set the hooks for the 
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windows and doors, and put a good lock on each of the said doors, 
the whole subject to inspection with all possible exactness. . 


“The payments shall be made as follows: One quarter at the 
commencement of the work; the second quarter when the frame shall 
have been erected and surrounded with bevel-edged planks and the 
roof put on; the third quarter when the inside of the church shall 
have been ceiled and all cabinet work done and completed, and the 
last and final payment as soon as all of the work is finished, inspected 
and received by experts who shall be named for that purpose. 


“Conformably to the publication which we have caused to be 
made at the capital, and to the notice. which we have caused to be 
published at the St. Bernard of Manchack Church, and to the one 
which we have read, published and posted at the door of this church, 
and which was read in a loud voice. 


“Which said enterprise and furnishings were fixed at the price 
of Two. Thousand Dollars, by Mr. Francois Mollere; and after several 
cryings and having waited more than two hours and:no other bidder 
having presented himself to offer a lower bid on the enterprise, we 
again announced and published that the present crying was the first 
and that - we would proceed with the same crying in seven days, that 
is to say, on Sunday, the twenty-first of the present month, we would 
receive bids on said enterprise, on which day all persons or con- 
tractors would be received as bidders and the said enterprise let to 
the lowest bidder furnishing good and. sufficient bond for security 
of the said enterprise, after which we have closed the present proces 
verbal, the said day, month and year aforesaid, and have signed. 


Signed: Louis Judice 


RECEIPT 


“In the year one thousand seven hundred and eigthy three, the 
12th day of the month of February: 


“Appeared before us, Louis Judice, commandant and judge of La 
Fourche des Chetimaches, Messrs. Robert Jones and Jacob Cowperth- 
wait, contractors of the work on the parochial Church of the Ascen- 
sion, who declared and said and acknowledged and confessed having 
received from Mr. Pierre Landry (alias Pitrie) church warden of the 
parochial Chuch of the Ascension at the said “La Fourche,” the sum 
of Twelve Hundred Dollars, in full and complete payment for the 
work that they did on the said church, in conformity with the adjudi- 
cation, in faith whereof they gave acquittance and promise to cause 
to be held acquitted the said Mr. Pierre Landry, as well as all the 
inhabitants of the said parish. 


“In faith whereof they have signed their present declaration with 
us, at La Fourche des Chetimaches, the day and year aforesaid. 
Signed: 
Jacob Cowperthwait, 
Robert Jones, associates. 
Before me, Commandant: : : 
Signed: ei 
Louis Judice. 
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The missionary church of St. Bernard was established at 
Manchac prior to 1781. . The writer has not been able to deter- 
mine the exact date of the establishment of the first missionary 
chapel at “L’Ascension” now Donaldsonville, but that it existed 
here long prior to 1770, is established by the fact that “As- 
cension” was the name of the church-parish, and in 1770 
Louis Judice, Spanish Commandant, in all his notarial acts 
referred to it as the “Paroisse de l’Ascension.”’ 


Thomas Ashe, writing in 1806, of this region, says: 

“Every parish from Baton Rouge down, has a church, on which 
a cross, that sacred emblem of Christianity, glitters from the top of 
a spire, which raises its picturesque head above the summit of walnut, 
magnolia and cypress trees.” 


The land acquired by the church congregation at a time 
immemorial, is referred to in the American State. Papers 
(1803) as follows: 


“The church is built upon it, and it has been used as a glebe for a 
GREAT NUMBER OF YEARS, and is claimed by the people of the 
parish, as belonging to them, for the use of the church.” 


It will be noted that this location had been used as a glebe 
for a “great number of years.” 


The boundary line of the church-parish known. as Ascen- 
sion, was in those days very vague and indefinite. However, 
it did not include Galvez Town or Manchac, as both of these 
‘were a part of Iberville parish. Very few people lived in As- 
cension in those days, the population in 1785 being about 1000, 
and in 1817 it had increased to 2219. The greater portion of 
these dwelt on the river front. The entire New River section 
was undeveloped and a wilderness. The Acadians had arrived 
from time to time between 1757 and 1780, and the population 
of 1785 would show much smaller had it not been for the 
arrival of the Acadians. As late at 1817, there were only 6 
persons to each square mile of the parish. 


In 1785, the curate of Ascension Church received $240. 
per annum, while the curate and sacristan at Galvestown 
received $540. per annum, plus $50. for expenses. 


In 1805, Samuel Donnell, a Kentucky farmer, journeying 
down the Mississippi, notes of Donaldsonville: “At this place 
is a large Roman Church.” Judge Martin, in his History of 
Louisiana (1827) says: “Donaldsonville has an elegant brick 
church.” The population in 1830 had increased to 5426. 
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By an act of the legislature of Feb. 18, 1817, page 100, 
the Roman Catholic Church in the parish of Ascension, County 
of Acadia, was incorporated for a period of seven years from 
crete While by Act of March 1, 1830, page 70, it is pro- 
vided : | 


“That all white Roman Catholics of the Parish of Ascension, 
County of Acadia, be and are hereby created into a body corporate 
for a term of, and during the space of twenty consecutive years, from 
and after the passage of this act, under the name and title of “The 
Congregation of the Roman Catholic Church of Ascension.” 


At one time the Church owned all of section 119, T. 11 S., 
R. 14 E., and Sect. 21, T. 11S., R. 15 E., aggregating about one 
hundred forty acres. 


A magnificient brick church building, sacred to the 
memory of many of our present generation, was erected in 
1840. This grand old building served a large and growing 
congregation from 1840 to about 1900. It was demolished 
about 1909. | 


By Act 59 of 1844, it is provided: 


“That the Congregation of the Roman Catholic Church of Ascen- 
sion be, and they are hereby authorized, through the agency of the 
wardens of said church, to donate to such persons as may to them 
seem good, and on such terms and conditions as to them may seem 
proper, seven superficial arpents of land belonging to said congrega- 
tion, to be by the donees used as a site for a seminary of learning, 
and also seven other superficial arpents of said land, to be used by the 
donees as the site of an edifice to be thereon erected for the use of 
the Sisters of Charity.” 


Shortly subsequent to the passage of this act St. Vincent’s 
Institute was established here. 


By Act 15, approved Feb. 4, 1845, it is provided: 


“That the corporation of the Roman Catholic Church of Ascen- 
sion, be, and they are hereby authorized, through the agency of the 
wardens of said church, to sell or cause to be sold, to such persons 
as may to them seem good, and on such terms and conditions as 
they may deem proper, a part of the depth of the land ee to 
said congregation, which part is to be measured from the back line 
of said lands, running towards the river, so as not to exceed one 
hundred superficial arpents.” 


Many of the citizens of Donaldsonville own lots having 
titles founded upon this act of the legislature. 


On Aug. 24, 1847, the Grand Jury reported: 
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“That there exists BETWEEN the town of Donaldsonville and the 
church of said town several gunnels of flat-boats which render the 
road dangerous to the safety of travelers.” 


This report indicates that in 1847, the town and the 
church were some distance apart. 


Accerding to the Louisiana State Register. in 1853, there 
were in Ascension, three churches, of a combined value of 


$60,000. 


By Act 13, aprovepd Feb. 16, 1856, the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ascension is authorized to sell certain lands for 
two burial grounds, one for Jews and the other for Protestants. 


By Act 14, approved Feb. 18, 1856, the Act of March 1, 
1836 is amended for the purpose of extending the time of 
limitation of said congregation. The above mentioned act 
refers to the parish of Ascension, “in the county of Acadia.” 


The magnificient church edifice now in Donaldsonville 
was begun in 1875. In July 1878, Father Cuppens, who served 
as pastor here from 1871 to 1885, appeared before the town 
council and stated that: “He is now and has been for the past 
two years building a new church which will be an ornament 
to the town.” The church’ is indeed one of the finest pieces 
of architecture in any town this size throughout the state. 
The foundations are laid some seven feet below the surface of 
the soil. The construction was interrupted, due to, the deple- 
tion of the building fund, to such an extent that the comple- 
tion of the building covered a period of about twenty-five 
years. The body of the chuch was first brought to a height 
of about eight feet. Lack of funds caused a suspension of the 
work for about ten years, when the work was resumed under 
Father Dubernard. The body of the church was brought up 
to a height of about twenty-eight feet in front and twelve feet 
in the rear. Five or six years passed before another start was 
made, and then the corpus of the church was completed. It 
remained in an unfinished state for a number of years. The 
interior was finished and decorated several years ago during 
the incumbency of the present beloved pastor, Father 
Chambon. 


It seems. that the present church was built upon the site 
of a very old cemetery which, in 1875, had long been aban- 
doned and unused. In making excavations for the present 
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church numerous remains were disinterred and removed to 
the cemetery now being used by the congregation. The old 
cemetery where the church now stands had probably been in 
use since the first chapel was established here. 


The following have served as resident pastors: 


Angelo de Reuillagodos, 1772-1784; Pedro de Zamora, 
1785-1786; Lusson, 1808-1812; Second Valezano, 1819-1822; 
J. Pichitoli, 1827-1829; Brassac, 1829-1835; Jean Bouillier, 
1839-1849; J. Gustiniani, 1849-1854; M. Calvo, 1854-1858; 
F. X. Cuppens, 1872-1885; Dubernard, 1885-1902; J. M. T. 
Massardier, 1902-1916; Celestine M. Chambon, 1916- 
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ST. VINCENT’S INSTITUTE 


ALMOST ninety years have elapsed since the first step 
was taken towards securing the services of the Sisters of 
Charity. On New Year’s Day, 1843, Sisters Lorreto, Mary 
Gonzaga, Paschal, Sevina, Theonelle and Adelaide landed in 
Donaldsonville, and established the institution now known as 
St. Vincent’s Institute. By Act 59 of 1844, Ascension Church 
was authorized to donate seven arpents of land “as the site of 
an edifice to be erected thereon for the use of the Sisters of 
Charity.” It appears that the first Convent was built in 1848, 
and its existence at that time is established by virtue of the 
fact that the Legislature passed Act 177, approved March 16, 
PS PRE aun $5000 to the Sisters of Charity at Donald- 
sonville. 


Again in 1854 the Legislature passed Act 134, approved 
March 16, 1854, appropriating $2000 to “St. Vincent’s Hospital 
and Asylum of Sisters of Charity” here. St. Michel, published 
at Convent, La., in its issue of April 1, 1854, notes that the 
Legislature had voted a $2000 appropriation for charitable 
institutions in Donaldsonville. 


By Act 179, approved March 19, 1861, when the clouds of 
Civil War were on the horizon, the Legislature appropriated 
$500 to “St. Vincent’s Orphan Asylum”, and by Act 120, ap- 
proved March 21, 1866, $3000 was appropriated to this Institu- 
tion. 


The Sisters of Charity sustained certain losses caused by 
the bombardment of Donaldsonville on Aug. 9, 1862, by the 
Federal fleet under Flag-Officer D. G. Farragut. General 
Benjamin F. Butler, Commanding the Department of the Gulf, 
on Sept. 2, 1862, wrote the Sister Superior here, expressing 
his great sorrow at their loss, and assured them that “Any in- 
jury must have been entirely accidental.” He further stated: 


“No one can appreciate more fully than myself the holy, self- 
sacrificing labors of the sisters of charity. To them our soldiers are — 
daily indebted for kindest offices. Sisters of all mankind, they know 
no nation, no kindred, neither war nor peace. Their all pervading 
charity is like the boundless love of ‘Him who died for a 1,’ whose 
servants they are, and whose pure teachings their love illustrates.” 


(See copy of letter in Civil War section hereof). 
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PRIOR to 1770, a mission church had been established at 
Ascension, the present site of the City of Donaldsonville, and 
the church parish or territorial jurisdiction over which the 
church exercised control, was denominated the Parish of 
Ascension. In some of the ancient records it is referred to as 
the Parish of La fourche de Chetimaches. 


When the Spanish government assumed control of the 
Louisiana territory in 1769, the parish of Ascension had 
already been established. 


In 1785, the population of Lafourche (referring to the 
District of La Fourche, which included the greater portion of 
Ascension, and some territory on Bayou Lafourche) was only 
646; while Manchac claimed 77 souls and Galvestov.n 242. 
About half of these were slaves. 


In 1788 increases were shown as follows: District of 
Lafourche 1164, Manchac 284, and Galvestown 268. It is be- 
lieved that at that date the population of the latter exceeded 
the population of Ascension settlement, which formerly oc- 
cupied the present site of Donaldsonville. The increase in the 
population above noted is attributed to the considerable 
number of Acadian exiles who arrived in 1785. Their financial 
condition was so bad, as stated elsewhere, that the French 
king, feeling kindly disposed to his former subjects, expended 
considerable sums of money towards their support. They 
settled on both banks of the Mississippi and on Bayou 
Lafourche. 


By Act of the First Legislative Council of the Territory 
of Orleans, approved Apr. 10, 1805, it is provided that: 


“The County of Acadia shall comprehend the parishes of St. 
James and the Ascension, commonly called the first and second 
Acadian coasts.” 


Ascension was one of the nineteen parishes of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, as subdivided by the territorial legislature by 
Act 12 of 1807. In 1809 it contained 2219 inhabitants. 


Thomas Ashe, writing in 1806 speaks of the, “Parish of Cabahanose 
or first Acadian settlement, of 8 leagues extent, and further up, the 


-second Acadian settlement, or parish of the Fourche, extending about 


six leagues.” 
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In 1816, Darby described the parish as follows: 


“That part of the parish lying on the left bank of the Mississippi, 
presents so perfectly the same natural and artificial features with 
Bose os the Acadian coast that all additional observation would be 
repetition. 


_ “On the right bank of the Mississippi, when receding from that 
river towards the Atchafalaya, the country is annually inundated. 


“This parish, though extending over but 350 square miles is 
remarkable for possessing almost every kind of tree and shrub to be 
found in the state. The arundo gigantea grows in immense quantities 
in all portions of the parish. 


“Much of that majestic grass has been destroyed by the clearing 
of the lands; but a vast quantity still remains. Along both banks of 
New River, in the rear of the plantations on the Mississippi, and on 
fe oe of the Atchafalaya are the places where most of the arundo 
yet exists. 


“The thriving town of Donaldsonville, at the efflux of the 
Lafourche, is the first village on the Mississippi above New Orleans 
worth notice. The town has been laid out upon the Mississippi, below 
the discharge of the Lafourche, and extends down both rivers. It is 
now the seat of justice for the parish, and has a connecting post-office 
between the countries in the southwestern parts of the state and those 
parts that lie east of the Mississippi and Atchafalaya.” 


By Act of April 8, 1824, John Anderson and Donat Hebert 
of Ascension and Philip Winfree and Raphael Gautreau of 
Iberville are appointed commissioners to determine and fix 
the boundary lines between Ascension and Iberville. August 
Bonnet, “arpenteuer” is authorized to survey the lines under 
the direction of said commissioners. 


i . hs eae dame ih <i ot 

Martin (1827) says: ge & 5 7795 
“Both sides of the Mississippi, from the city of New Orleans to 
the town of Donaldsonville, a space of seventy-five miles, are occupied 
by the wealthiest planters of the state, principally engaged in the 
culture of sugar cane. This part of the state has been denominated 
the German (St. Charles and St. John) and Acadian (Ascension and 
St. James) coasts, from its original settlers; and the wealth of the 
Diese d inhabitants has procured for it the appellation of the Golden 

oas F Inaee 


“Between these two outlets (Bayous Lafourche and Plaquemine) 
the banks of the Mississippi are thickly settled; but the sugar planta- 
tions are few and the planters not so wealthy as below Donaldsonville. 
Under the Spanish government, it was believed that sugar cane could 
not well succeed so high up, and there were but two plantations on 
which it was cultivated; they were close to Donaldsonville.” 


At the time the province of Louisiana was purchased by 
the United States (1803), all the lands on both sides of the 
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Mississippi as far up as Baton Rouge, had been granted to the 
depth of forty arpents. Some had double and others treble 
grants. A few grants extended as far as the sea or lake behind 
them. It was claimed that the Houmas Grant, partially in 
Ascension, extended as far back as the Amite River and Lake 
Maurepas, but the courts did not sustain this claim. 


The inhabitants below Manchac, on both banks of the 
Mississippi, were somewhat opposed to the transfer of the 
territory from France to the United States, while those who 
dwelt above Manchac regarded the transfer with favor. 


Act 140 of 1820 fixes the boundry line between Ascension 
and Iberville, while an Act of 1824, page 140, deals with the 
same subject matter. 


Some of the property owners of Ascension in 1829 were: 

Near Hohen Solms: Hypolite Landry. Leger Landry, Paul Babin, 
Joseph Orillien, Olivia Landry, Joseph Reeves, Joseph Hernandez, 
Desire Breaud, Cleophas Babin, Jean Denou, Asinas Hebert and 
Francis Landry. 


Near Modeste: Corrante Le Blanc, Nicholas §. Landry, Simon 
Theo. Babin, Alexander Babin, Mrs. Simonet Landry, Louis Landry, 
Edward Duffel, Mrs. Zeno Pitot. Mrs. Jacques Babin, Louis Melancon, 
Augustin Landry, Mrs. Henry Babin; Pierre Maximillian Babin. Mrs. 
Anselm LeBlanc, Valery Le Blanc, Paulin Melancon, Jos. Colin Duga, 
John Baptiste Gaudin. 


Near McCall: Beloni Babin, Marcelin Le Blanc, Augustin Brous- 
sard, Simon Le Blanc, Joseph Melancon, Jerome Melancon, Joseph 
Babin, Joseph Landry, Silvain Le Blanc, Joseph Blanchard, Madelaine 
Bujau, John Etienne Bujau, Henry Mc Call, Joseph Bujau, Evan Jones. 


Near Smoke Bend: Mrs. Marie Landry Comes, Vallery Landry, 
Joseph Landry, Pire Cire and Francis Huguet. 


In Port Barrow: Wm. Hatkinson and Gabriel Winter. 


Down Bayou Lafourche (West Side): Joseph Heres, John 
Baptist Guedry, Antonio Mendez, Francisco Hernandez, Joseph 
Hidalgo, Jean Paredes, Joseph Alvares, Joseph Mendes, Martin 
Hansous, Antonio Montasino, Diego Gomez, Joseph Carbo, Jean 
Lacoste, Thomas Albaredo and Christobal Falcon. 


Down Bayou Lafourche (East Side): Andre Vega, Antoine Maxent, 
Lazard Hernandez, Dominique Bourgeois, Francisco Mathieu, Jos 
Cavalier, Manuel Romanos, Domingo Suarez, Antonio Perera, Domingo 
Descayve, Ant. Milien, Isabelle Bougard, Francisque Diez, William S. 
\ ie reds Nicholas Dublin, Michel Dugat, Pedro Alleman and Bastien 

andry. 


In Donaldson: Wm. Donaldson, Jean Baptiste Laissard, Wm. 
Conway and Jean Vessie. 


Below Donaldson (On River): Marie G. Blanc, Augustin Seyra- 
peyrac, Raymond Braud, Gregoire Dugast, Paul Dugas, Charles Dugast, 
Pierre Aurieux, Louis Mollere, Louis Dannequin, Jean Gravois, 
Simonet Le Blanc, Michel Dugas, Renaud and Peytavin, Heirs of Wade 
Hampton, Armand Babin, Pierre Carmouche, Charles Gotrot, Simon 
Le Blanc, Jacque Babin, Simon Boudreaux, Jr. and Michel Richard. 


Near Burnside: Donaldson & Scott, Daniel Clark, Wade Hampton, 
Wm. Conway. , 


Near the Hermitage: Mercier, Michel Douradou Bringier, J. C. 
Wederstrandt, Amant Gotro, Charles Gotro, Simon Gotro and Simon 
avoye.. ‘ 


" ane Darrow: Isidore Le Blanc, John Theriot, Dr. Prevost, Nabor 
raud. 


Above Darrow: Francoise Blanchard, Olivier Terrio, Silvain Le 
Blanc, Alex Braud, James Guidry, John Landry, Joseph Landry, Paul 
Landry, Martha Blanchard and Isidore Blanchard. 


__Near Belle Helene: John Louis Picou, Alex Chenier, Pierre Braud, 
Nicholas Landry, Joseph Babin, Bellony Landry, Raphael Landry, 
Joseph Landry, Pierre Landry, Edward Godwin, Brigite Forest, 
Silvain Le Blane, Etienne Breaux, Jacoba Landry, Ledger Landry, 
Ephraim Babin and Joseph Athanas Landry. 


Near Geismar: John Minor, Joseph Laurent Fabre, Kenner and 
Minor, Maria Dupuy, Firmin Dupuy, Jacques Hebert, John Kling, 
Joseph Hebert, Donat Hebert, Maria Taylor. 


At Galvestown: See Galvestown. 
Judge Martin explains: 


“On the banks of the rivers the land is more elevated than back 
in the interior. For this reason, the orginal grants of land were made 
of a certain number of arpents (Fr. acres) fronting on the stream, 
face au fleuve, with all the depth thereto belonging, this depth gener- 
ally carrying the grant a considerable distance into the cypress 
swamp.” 


It may be noted that the “cypress swamp” are still swamp, 
but that the cypress has departed forever. Martin then con- 
tinues: 


“This gives to this part of the state a disagreeable aspect, obstructs 
communication and isolates planters. It gives it a dismal and 
dangerous appearance, which must be well known before it may be 
trodden with safety. Nature seems not to have intended it for the 
habitation of man; but rather to have prepared it for the retreat of 
alligators, snakes, toads, and frogs, who at dusk, by their united, 
though discordant vociferations, upbraid man as an intruder, assert 
their exclusive right, and lay their continual claim to the domain 
they inhabit.” 


Tn 1830, it was found that the parish had a population of 
5426, a large increase over the preceding census. Thus, it 
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was concluded that additional polling precincts were neces- 
sary. Act of March 10, 1834, p. 129, was passed, designating the 
following places as election precincts of the parish: 

1st: At or near the residence of the deceased Louis Landry (now 
Modeste). 

2nd: At the court house. : 

3rd: At or near the home of Pharoah Roach on the New River 
(now Dutchtown), and ; 

4th: At or near the plantation of Julien Landry now (Belle 
Helene). 

An idea of the population of eastern Ascension. exclusive 
of the river, may be obtained, when it is noted that the election 
precinct “near the home of Pharoah Roach on the New River” 
was deemed sufficient for the entire New River region. 


By Act No. 8 of 1841, the boundaries of Ascension were 
fixed as follows: 

“Beginning below on the east side of the Mississippi River at the 
lower line of the Houmas claim, and extending on that line to the Lake 
Maurepas; above on the same side of the river, beginning on the upper 
line of Dr. Taylor’s plantation (now Southwood) and extending out 
to the Manchac; on the west of the Mississippi, beginning on the lower 
line of Leger Landry’s plantation and extending out until it intersects 
the south boundary of township No. 10 of the United States survey, 
thence with that line to Grand River, and below the west side of the 
Mississippi, beginning on thelower line of Augustin Richard’s planta- 
tion and extending out until it intersects the south boundary of town- 
ship number 11 of the United States survey; thence with that line to 
the range line between townships numbers 13 and 14, thence south, 
70 degrees west, to Grand River.” 

Act 168 of 1842 fixes the boundary line between Ascen- 


sion and Assumption. 


The election precincts, as established by Act of March 10, 
1834, were now re-arranged. By Act 91 of 1843 the following 
are designated as the only election precincts in the parish: 

1st: The court house. 
2nd: Near the home of Judge Duffel (Modeste). 
3rd: Near the home of Julien Landry (Belle Helene). 


4th: Near the store of Dominique & Craviota on New River (now 
Dutchtown.) 


It may be noted that in 1853 there were only 673 electors 
in Ascension. 


Act 130 of 1847, p. 95, fixes the boundary between Ascen- 
sion, Iberville and St. Martin. 

The boundary line having been changed, Act 227 of 1848, 
p. 154, authorizes Norbert Landry, justice of the peace of 
Iberville, to transfer certain records to Ascension parish. He 
was located at the present site of Prarieville. 
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Maurepas Island was taken from Ascension and trans- 
ferred to Livingston by Acts 67 of 1850 and 95 of 1850, the 
latter providing: 

_ “That portion of the parish of Ascension, bounded north by the 
River Amite, from its junction with Lake Maurepas up to. Bayou 
Pierre; on the west, by Bayou Pierre, from its origin at the Amite 
River down to the Petty Amite; from thence, down the Petty Amite to 
Blind River; from thence, on the south, by Blind River down to Lake 
Maurepas; from thence on the east by Lake Maurepas to the place of 
beginning, so as to include the Island of Maurepas, situated im- 
mediately west of Lake Maurepas and South of the River Amite, be 
and the same is hereby annexed to the parish of Livingston.” 


At the time of the acquisition of the Louisiana territory 
by the United States at least two-thirds of the population 
were Acadian exiles or their descendants. That they consti- 
tuted the major portion of the population is amply established 
by the fact that the First Legislative Council of Orleans Ter- 
ritory, which convened in New Orleans during the latter part 
of 1804, divided said territory into twelve counties and de- 
nominated one of them the County of Acadia (Ascension and 
St. James), commonly referred to as the Acadian Coast. It 
was soon found, however, that greater convenience could be 
attained by making the area under the jurisdiction of the 
church a political as well as a religious unit. People who 
gathered together for church services at regular intervals 
could be advised of announcements, proclamations or adver- 
tisements. As each church had its parish, so the parish be- 
came Louisiana’s political unit. 


In 1807, the Territoryof Orleans was subdivided into the 
following named counties: Orleans, German Coast, ACADIA, 
Lafourche, Iberville, Pointe Coupee, Attakapas, Opelousas, 
Natchitoches, Rapides and Ouachita. 


When William Donaldson laid out the plan of Donald- 
son, he named a street or square for every one of said counties, 
though in many instances other names have been substituted. 


At the second session of the Territorial Legislature held 
on March 31, 1807, Orleans Territory was subdivided into 
nineteen parishes, the boundaries of all being very vague and 
indefinite. The parishes of Ascension and St. James were 
made separate political units, and together they formed the 
County of Acadia. As created by. this Act, the parish of Iber- 
ville embraced the settlement of Galvez Town. 
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GALVEZ TOWN 


BERNARDO DE GALVEZ, the young, able and daring 
governor of the Province of Louisiana, played an important 
part in the War of Independence. The eastern portion of the 
parish of Ascension was Spanish territory, while that land 
across Bayou Manchac was under British control. Galvez 
probably had little love for England, and his sympathies were 
strictly with the American colonists, who were then making 
so desperate a struggle for independence. The Spanish govern- 
ment desired to aid the Colonists in any way not in violation 
of the laws of neutrality. Galvez thereupon maintained a post 
of observation on the Spanish side of Manchac (Ascension), 
and placed Raymundo Dubreuil in charge. He _ thereby 
gathered information of the military activities of the British 
in West Florida, of the re-enforcements arriving at Pensacola, 
and of the strengthening of the garrison at Baton Rouge. All 
this he reported to his government, advising them to send 
additional regiments not only for defense, but for purposes of 
attack when the proper moment arrived. 


On Aug. 27, 1779, after Spain had issued its declaration of 
war against Great Britain, Galvez and his small army departed 
upon its march against the British post at Manchac and Baton 
Rouge. In this army he had 170 veteran soldiers; 330 recruits; 
20 musketeers; 60 militia men or inhabitants, and 80 free 
negroes and mulattoes. Accompanying them was Oliver 
Pollock, an agent of the American Congress. 


On the way to Manchac contingents from the Acadian 
(Ascension and St. James) Coast, with 160 Indians and others 
joined him, until his forces reached a total of 1427 men. By 
the time they arrived at the English Manchac many of these 
had dropped out incapacitated. 


In the English garrison at Fort Bute only a captain, 
lieutenant and 24 men were found. On Sept. 7, 1779 they were 
taken by surprise by Galvez’s forces. A six days rest was 
taken at this place. 


He then marched upon Baton Rouge, which the English 
held by a formidable fort. On Sept. 21, 1779, Galvez opened 
fire on the British fort here. In three and one-half hours, the 
British exhibited the distress signal, and a complete surrender 
was effected. 
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The King of Spain sent several families from the Canary 
Islands to Louisiana in the year 1778. The greater portion of 
these located near the junction of the Amite and Iberville 
Rivers. Here, under the order of St. Maxent, they founded 
the village of Galvez Town, in honor of the then governor of 
the Province of Louisiana. 


It is found that in 1779, Galveztown had streets, squares, 
parks, etc., the names of some of the streets being: Claiborne, 
Galvez, St. Matthew, Houmas, Jefferson, Acadian, St. John, 
Miranda and Iberville. 


Don Francis Collell was commandant at Galveztown in 
1780. 


A large number of the settlers who had come from the 
Canary Islands and elsewhere received grants from _ the 
Spanish Government, of tracts of land in the vicinity of Galvez 
Town. 


The following are some of the settlers who came from 
the Canary Islands in 1779, at the expense of the Spanish 
king, for the purpose of improving agriculture in the 
Louisiana province, and who settled at Galvez Town: Joseph 
Massias, Joseph Capitan, Francis Massias, Joseph Pereira, 
John Hernandez, Gaspar Tillano, Bartholomew Dias, Matthias 
Martin, John Dias, Joseph Alamo, Diego Quintana, Francis 
Morales, Joseph Quintero, Joseph Cabo. The following were 
in Galvez Town in 1795: Paul Chiasson, Joseph Pino, Francis 
Rausman, Anthony Rausman, Maria Del Pino, Peter Junipero 
Sacristan, Philip Romero, Jacob Statenfield, John Silvero, 
Wm. Spaun, Thomas Collado, while the following were resi- 
dents from 1800 to 1806: Augustine Lombardo, Alexander 
Lopez, Maria Dias, James Jones, Julia Ramos, Peter Craig, 
James Kelly, David C. Hatch, Frederick H. Summer, James 
Smith Yarborough, Hypolite Landry, John Draughan. 


A considerable number from the eastern states, as well as 
some of the Acadian exiles, having located in this region, the 
population in 1785 was found to be: German and Acadian 
Coasts (St. Charles, St. John, St. James and Ascension), 4535; 
Manchac 77; Galvez Town 242; District of Lafourche 6000. 


In 1786, the following were the officers in charge of the 
country militia serving under Gov. Galvez: 
Cabahanosse (Acadian Coast) Company 
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Don Louis Judice, Captain; (Commandant at Ascension) 
Don Nicholas Verret, 1st Lieut. 


Don Louis Judice, Jr. 2nd Lieut. 
Galveztown Company: 


Don Josepha Pauley, Captain. 


Don Augustine Brunet, Lieut. 


Subordinates in charge of correspondence at the various 
posts in 1787, were as follows: 


Galveztown, Joseph Petely. 
Manchac, Francisco De Rivas. 
In 1797 the latter offices were filled by: 


Cabahanosse: Miguel Cantrelle (Later Judge of Acadia 
County). 


Manchac: Francisco Rivas. 
Galveztown: Marcos de Villiers. 


In 1795, Dr. Francisco Rivas was commandant at Galvez- 
town. 


Gov. Claiborne’s representative, Dr. John Watkins, 
visited this post in 1804, subsequent to the acquisition of the 
Louisiana Territory by the United States. Upon his return 
Dr. Watkins submitted the following report on Galvez Town, 
towit: 


“Galvez Town is situated about ten leagues from Baton Rouge 
apace the River Iberville, a little below its junction with the Amite. 
There are but a few inhabitants in this place, and notwithstanding its 
beautiful and advantageous situation there are but about 28 families 
in the whole of that part of the District which remains to the United 
States, and not above 25 or 30 slaves. There is here a small fort, with 
a few pieces of bad Cannon and 12 Spanish soldiers, which are Com- 
manded by Don Thomas Estevan, an officer in the Service of his 
Catholic Majesty. This gentleman has solicited his retreat, and 
sincerely laments that its not having arrived, prevents him from 
immediately becoming an American Citizen, and consequently from 
continuing in the Command he has hitherto occupied. Should this 
event take place during your administration permit me Sir to recom- 
mend this Worthy Man to your notice and protection. The Universal 
affections of a whole District, is the recompense of his past Services, 
and his integrity and goodness of character, will secure him your 
favor and patronage. In place of Mr. Estevan I was compelled for the 
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want of a greater variety of Characters, to appoint Mr. Alexander 
Morie (Morrill?), Civil Commandant of this District. He is by birth 
a Scotchman, has passed twenty years in the county, is a man of good 
Sense and incorruptible honesty, but unfortunately a great Drunkard. 
He speaks the two languages, and I believe him serious when he 
declares his attachment to the American principles and Government. 
As it may be necessary to send a Military Commandant to this Post, 
your Excellency can take such measures as will better secure its good 
Government, seeing that there is no person there at present in whom 
much trust or confidence can be placed. The inhabitants of the 
Country in general, speak english, the balance who reside in the Town 
are chiefly Spaniards poor and very miserable.” 

When the Louisiana Territory was transferred from 
France to the United States in 1803, the Galvez Town settlers 
appear to have been aggrieved and discontented. It is said 
that the greater portion of them removed to Baton Rouge and 
established a Spanish town of their own. 


When the Territory of Orleans was subdivided into 19 
parishes on March 31, 1807, the settlement of Galvez Town 
was made a part and portion of the Parish of Iberville, but 
by Act 8 of 1841, the boundaries of Ascension were so estab- 
lished as to embrace this section. (See also Act 140 of 1820.) 


Maps of this section bearing date of 1807 and 1822 show 
the old Galvez road running from this point to St. Gabriel 
or thereabouts. However, the road running from Galvez to 
Prarieville and out to New. River Lane (now Geismar) is a 
very old highway. The Louisiana legislature adopted Resolu- 
tion No. 42, approved March 2, 1837, p. 36, as follows: 

“That the civil engineer of this state be instructed to survey and 
locate a road running from Galveztown, parish of Iberville, through 
the New River settlement, to some point on the Mississippi River in 
the parish of Ascension.” 

Among the old settlers who were living in Galvez in 1873, 
may be mentioned: Alfred D. Carpenter, Tobe McCrory, 
Miguel Gonzales, Oralie Broussard, Henry Hodgeson, Wm. 
Hodgeson, Gray Parker, John Baptist Thibeau, John Dixon, (a 
teacher in one of the first schools), Wm. Delaune and Thomas 
J. Carpenter. 


Judge A. D. Carpenter states that in 1873, with the ex- 
ception of the small farms of the above and a number of 
others, the whole country was wooded and unimproved. No 
stores were there, though Juste Lamare had maintained one 
prior to 1873. Opposite Port Vincent (in Ascension) David 
Shelton kept a store, while a Mr. Mayers operated a saw-mill 
at Port Vincent. 
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On Sept. 6, 1882, the post office was established at Galvez, 
the fifth such office in Ascension. 


By an Act of 1892 an additional justice of the peace and 
constable for the 10th justic ward of Ascension, was created, 
this officer to be located in the 2nd precinct of said ward. 


Act 304 of 1914 creates an additional justice of the peace 
and constable in ward 10, while Act 190 of 1916 creates an ad- 
ditional police juror in the 7th and 8th wards of this parish. 
Act 191 of 1916 creates an additional justice of the peace and 
constable in the 9th ward. Act 26 of 1921 creates the 9th and 
10th police jury wards of Ascension. 


Of the Village of Galvez Town as laid out in 1778 by the 
devoted followers of Bernardo de Galvez, of the small fort, 
the few pieces of bad cannon and 12 Spanish soldiers, of the 
poor and very miserable Spaniards who dwelt in town and the 
25 or 30 slaves, nothing at all remains, save possibly the brick 
foundations of the small fort. But the “beautiful and ad- 
vantageous situation” of this section, as reported by Dr. 
Watkins in 1804, is still abiding on the banks of the lovely 
Amite, in natural beauty the equal of anything in south 
Louisiana. 


45 
THE MANCHAC 


THE comparatively small stream known as Bayou Man- 
chac, has had a great variety of names in its long and inter- 
esting history. The Indians referred to it as Ascantia, while 
the French alternately called it River Iberville and Manchac- 
que and Massiac. As an artery of commerce and transporta- 
tion, it occupied a high place in the estimation of the early 
French explorers. History is replete with accounts of voyages 
of discovery and exploration which were made on this wind- 
ing stream. 


By the treaty of 1763, it fell into the hands of the English, 
who in 1768 constructed Fort Bute on its banks opposite and 
only four hundred paces from the French fort, which latter 
fort had been constructed the year before. The English fort 
was captured by Galvez in 1779. In 1785, the population of 
this post was only 77. 


This child of the sea is described by an early writer as 
follows: 


“The Iberville, I cannot understand to be anything more than a 
small creek, which is supplied with water by the Mississippi and 
Amite. The Iberville is now Bayou Manchac. Ascantia was its early 
Indian name. It was partly filled up during the war of 1812. 


“More than six miles of the passage of the river Iberville is choked 
up by wood, which has been drawn in by the eddy from the Mississippi 
at the annual floods. The river for six miles below its entrance, is 
not in general above 50 feet wide; many trees had fallen across the 
river, which stopped the logs that were floating down and so formed 
a barricado. In the beginning of the year 1764, Captain-Lieutenant © 
Campbell, late of the 34th regiment, undertook to clear the river, anc 
make it navigable; and by order of Major Farmer, who at that time 
commanded in West Florida, hired upward of fifty negroes for that 
purpose.” 


Coxe, another early writer, says of it: 


“It is not above 40 or 50 yards broad and 2 or 3 fathoms deep at 
its beginning, but soon enlarges in breadth and depth by the occasion 
of divers rivers and rivulets, and is a most lovely river, making 
pleasant lakes, and passing, during its whole course, exactly like that 
we have formerly described.” 


Iberville and Bienville used this stream frequently. The 
Indians pointed it out to them as a cut-off to the sea, explain- 
ing, however, that several portages were necessary. Where it 
formerly entered the Mississippi, just above Plaquemine 
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Point, Iberville and Bienville found it clogged up by logs and 
dead trees fallen across. Iberville went down it a distance in 
order to determine whether it would admit his boats, which 
were rather long. After making a survey, he resolved to send 
some of his party to his headquarters at Biloxi by way of the 
Mississippi, while he resolved to enter the Manchac or Ascantia 
and penetrate the jungles through which it passed. An Indian 
accompanied him as a guide, and they proceeded safetly via 
Lakes Maurepas and Ponchartrain to the sea. 


Du Pratz, describing the terrain, notes: 


“From New Orleans to Manchac on the east of the Mississippi, 
twenty-five leagues above the capital (New Orleans) and quite to the 
Fork on the west, almost over against Manchac, and a little way off, 
the lands are of the same kind and quality with those of New Orleans.” 


Manchac, prior to 1722, contested with New Orleans, 
Biloxi and Natchez, for the honor of being the colonial cap- 
ital of the vast Louisiana Territory, but in 1722, through the 
influence of Bienville, New Orleans won the prize. 


The Manchac was found by the early explorers to be the 
only outlet on the eastern side of the Mississippi. It’s junction 
with the latter was at a point about one mile above the upper 
end of Plaquemine Point cut-off, (on the upper side of the 
Point Manchac plantation). It formed the boundary line 
between East Baton Rouge and Iberville parishes. At about 
fourteen miles from the Mississippi, it joins the Amite from 
the north. 


In order to induce early settlers to cultivate the soil, the 
French in 1717, made a grant of a large body of land opposite 
Bayou Manchac to Paris Duvernay. 


The Manchac, it appears, was the boundary line between 
the lands of the Oumas and that of the Bayou Goulas, though 
a number of disputes arose concerning this. Some of the Red 
men contended that the red post at Baton Rouge was the true 
boundary line. Several raids were made by the Oumas upon 
the Bayou Goulas, and Bienville had to intercede in order to 
bring about peace. (See “Our Predecessors”) 


On Nov. 3, 1763, France ceded to Spain all that portion 
of Louisiana west of the Mississippi River, together with the 
City of New Orleans and “the island on which it stands”. This 
embraced all of Ascension. In February 1764, the boundary 
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line between the French and British possessions in North 
America was fixed by a line drawn along the middle of the 
Mississippi River from its source to the River Iberville, and 
thence by a line in the midde of that stream and Lakes Maure- 
pas and Ponchartrain to the sea. Thus, in 1764, France was 
left without an inch of soil in North America. 


Major Loftus (British), while reconnoitering on the 
River Iberville with a force of about 400 men of the 22nd 
regiment on March 20, 1764, was fired upon, and several of his 
men killed. Both banks of the Iberville appeared to be 
strongly guarded by the Indians, who were of the Tunicas, 
Oumas, Chetimaches and Yazous. 


As early as 1770, the Catholic Church of St. Bernard had 
been established at Manchac. 


In 1785, the population of Manchac and Galveztown was 
as follows: Manchac 77, Galveztown 242, and in 1788 an in- 
crease was noted as follows: Manchac 284, Galveztown 268, 
this increase being attributed to the arrival of a number of 
Acadian exiles. 


In February 1804, Dr. John Watkins, representing Gov. 
Claiborne, visited the Manchac section, and recommended to 
his superior that its navigability be improved. 


The Legislative Council of the Territory of Orleans, on 
April 14, 1807, adopted a resolution reciting, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


“That the good people of the County of Iberville, labor under a 
very serious inconvenience and danger, from the overflowing of the 
ee Mississippi at the Point of Manchac, threatening their crops, 
ives, etc.”* 


It concluded by praying Gov. Claiborne to petition the 
President fot some relief. 


This alleged danger was probably in mind when the 
Legislature passed the Act of March 29, 1826, in part, as fol 
lows: 


“That Messrs. James Neilson, John Klienpeter, and W. Webb, of 
East Baton Rouge, and Charles De Armas and P. Winfree of Iberville, 
or a majority of them, are appointed commissioners with power to 
cause the Bayou Manchac to be STOPPED AT OR NEAR THE MOUTH 
OF SAID BAYOU on the Mississippi.” 
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It is said that General Andrew Jackson had closed Bayou 
Manchac as an emergency measure during the War of 1812, 
but the obstructions placed there by him were merely of a 
temporary character. The bayou was completely closed 
shortly after the passage of the Act of 1826 above mentioned. 
Thus, the little bayou made famous by Bienville and Iberville 
was severed from its parent-stream, the mighty Father of 
Waters. 


Only a few years passed away, however, and we find a 
note of repentance, for the Legislature on Feb. 17, 1835, page 
25 of said acts, adopted the following resolution: 


“That the Board of Public Works of the State of Louisiana, be 
instructed to have Bayou Manchac examined, and report to the 
legislature the expediency and the cost of clearing and making same 
navigable. 


“Resolved, that the president and directors of the Board of Public 
Works cause an inquiry to be made, respecting the practicability and 
utility of OPENING. AT THE FORMER MOUTH, or at any other point, 
an outlet from the Mississippi into the Bayou Manchac, in the Parish 
of Iberville, without injury to the inhabitants.” 


Judge Martin (1827) says of the territory along the 
Manchac: 


“The land and timber on its banks are similar _to those on the 
Amite, with the difference that the banks of the Iberville are in 
general lower, and the country less hilly, with a greater proportion 
of rice land, and cypress and live oak of an excellent quality.” 


It is said that from the source of Bayou Manchac at the 
Mississippi River going east a distance of about three miles, 
the bed of the bayou is still discernible, thence to the Amite 
River, about fourteen miles distant, the depth of the water 
varies from nine to twenty feet, and the width of the bayou 
from seventy-five to one hundred feet. 
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THE FORK OF THE CHETIMACHES 


Bayou Lafourche, in olden days, was known and design- 
ated as La Riviere des Chetimaches (the Chetimaches River) 
and La Fourche des Chetimaches (the Fork of the Cheti- 
maches). Since it was a fork of the Mississippi, it was known 
as La fourche, and since the Chetimaches Indians dwelt on its 
borders it won the appellation “The Fork of the Chetimaches,” 
and was always so referred to. 


Thomas Ashe, ‘writing in November. 1806, says: 


“Beayeau de la Fourche is on the west side, thirteen miles from 
Manchac, and four from the settlement of one Baillie, a rich and 
noted cotton planter. | it | 


' “The creek, or bayeau de la Fourche, is about twenty-five leagues 
from New Orleans. In old maps it is called la Riviere des Chetimaches. 
It flows from the Mississippi, and communicates with the sea to the 
westward of the Balise. The settlers on the banks talk of deepening 
the mouth of the Fourche, and of turning the whole volume of the 
Mississippi into it, thereby to enrich their country to the sea, to the 
entire ruin of New Orleans and all the settlements along the river’s 
banks below the Fourche. The entrance of the Fourche is navigable 
only at high water, but will then admit of craft of from sixty to 
seventy tons burthen. On both banks of this creek are settlements, 
one plantation deep, for fifteen leagues, and they are divided into two 
are yet The settlers are numerous, and the culture is universally 
cotton.*** 


“This creek affords one of the communications to the two 
populous and rich settlements of Atacapas and Opelousas, ***. But 
the principal and swiftest communication is by the bayeau or creek 
of Plaquemine.” 


This stream bore the name Lafourche des Chetimaches 
until about 1810. In 1822 we find the Louisiana Legislature 
referring to it merely as Bayou Lafourche. 


For nearly a hundred miles this stream runs in a south- 
easterly direction, and, prior to 1904, was an outlet of the 
Mississippi, discharging its waters into the Gulf of Mexico via 
Big and Little Caillou, Bayous Terrebonne, Dularge, Du Cadre, 
Black and others. 


Stoddard’s “Sketches of Louisiana”, (1812), says: 

“This part of the Mississippi has three outlets from its right and 
west banks. On ascending the river the first is called the La Fourche, 
about eighty-one miles above New Orleans. The bed of this outlet 
is about ninety feet in width, and is usually dry in the summer season 
for a few miles, when the water makes its appearance, probably col- 
lected from the swamps, and gradually deepens as it rolls towards the 
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Gulf. The settlement on the Lafourche extend downward about forty- 
five miles and comprehend upwards of two hundred families, mostly 
Spaniards. They cultivate rice, corn, cotton and flax, and also afford 
to the New Orleans market considerable quantities of provisions.” 


Dr. John Watkins in 1804 recommended to his superior, 
Gov. Claiborne, that navigation of this stream should be im- 
proved. 


At an early date lotteries were resorted to in order to 
provide funds with which to improve Bayou Lafourche. An 
Act approved March 5, 1814, authorizes. Alfred Hennen of New 
Orleans, Henry Johnson of Donaldsonville, and others, to con- 
duct a lottery to raise $15,000 to improve the canal from the 
Lafourche to the lakes. Our local citizens were not unaware 
of this method of providing ready funds, for by Act of March 
15, 1822, p. 42, David A. Randall, Carlier D?Outremer, who was 
then parish judge of Ascension, and Narcisse Landry, were 
authorized to conduct a lottery for the improvement of Bayou 
Lafourche. 


Considerable alarm was caused at Denaldsonville, due to 
the caving of the banks in 1840, and resolution No. 82 was_ 
adopted by the Legislature on March 25, 1840, as follows: 


“Whereas, the break-water, erected at the mouth of the Bayou 
Lafourche, by order of the Board of Public Works, has failed to ac- 
complish the object intended; therefore, 


“Be It Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Louisiana, in General Assembly convened, that the atten- 
tion of the Board be again called to the importance of removing the 
wooden construction called the “Spurs” and the point of land formed 
behind it, and of increasing the construction of the Donaldson side 
to prevent the caving in of the bank.” 


That the break-water caused further worry is evidenced 
by the adoption of Act 249 of 1850, as follows: 


“That the state engineer proceed to the town of Donaldsonville, at 
this stage of the river, and low water, and make a thorough examina- 
tion of the breakwater at the mouth of Bayou Lafourche and its 
effects on the Donaldsonville side of said bayou, and report to the 
General Assembly at its first session, the result of his examination; 
and what would be the probable effects at the mouth of said bayou, 
should it be removed.” 


The question of closing Bayou Lafourche at its mouth at 
Donaldsonville was being debated as far back at 1855. St. 


Michel, of Convent, of March 17, 1855, says that this question 
continued to occupy the attention of the people and news- 
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papers of the interior; that the project has its friends as well 
as its enemies, and that there was considerable to say both 
for and against. 


In 1856, the break-water was again attracting attention, 
for the Legislature passed Act 39 of 1856, as follows: 


“Whereas, a break-water was erected on the west bank of oe 
Lafourche, at its entrance, by virtue of a law enacted on May 3, 1847 
and whereas, said break-water has had the effect of changing the 
current of the Mississippi River and to throw its whole force on the 
Donaldsonville side, thus causing the banks to cave in; and, Whereas, 
in the event of a break in the levee at Donaldsonville, the whole force 
of the current would pass through the said town.” 


The state engineer is authorized to, ascertain the effect of 
said break-water, and suggest a protection for said town. 


In 1848, when the old state house here was demolished, 
hundreds of loads of the debris, bricks, etc, were thrown at 
the mouth of the bayou on the Donaldsonville side to help 
the situation. 


By Act of Congress of March 2, 1849, all swamp and 
overflowed lands unfit for cultivation, were granted to the 
state, the proceeds to be used for levees, drains, etc. (See also 
Act 29 of 1861.) , 


The Louisiana Legislature passed Act 27 of 1888, as fol- 
lows: 


“Whereas, Upon the navigation of Bayou Lafourche depends the 
well-being of a large number of citizens of the parishes of Ascension, 
Assumption and Lafourche; and, 


“Whereas, owing to crevasses taking place on said bayou, bars or 
banks of sand usually form below said crevasses, which said bars or 
banks of sand are constantly increasing, both in size and in number, 
to such an extent that unless immediate steps are taken the bayou will 
be rendered absolutely unnavigable; therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, in 
general session convened, That our representatives in Congress be 
requested to use their utmost endeavors to obtain from the general 
government, a special appropriation for the removal of said bars or 
banks of sand, and for the general improvement of said Bayou 
Lafourche from its mouth at Donaldsonville in the parish of Ascen- 
sion, to its terminus in the Gulf of Mexico.” 


To the same effect is Att 28 of 1888 complaining at the 
action of the senate committee in having stricken from the 


rivers and harbors bill, the appropriation of $50,000 for the 
improvement of Bayou Lafourche. Gov. Francis T. Nicholls 
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was requested to transmit copies of the resolution to our 
congressmen and senators. 


Act No. 13 of 1892 creates the Lafourche Basin Levee 
District with its domicile at Donaldsonville. The first meeting 
of the board was held on Aug. 4, 1892. (See Act 19 of 1894 
and Act 92 of 1892.) 


The locks at Donaldsonville are dealt with in Act 27 of 
1898, in part, as follows: 


“Whereas, in the opinion of this body the Lafourche Valley would 
be greatly benefitted by the erection of locks in Bayou Lafourche; 
Therefore, be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
that the Congress of the United States is hereby memorialized in the 
interest of navigation, commerce and the general welfare of the 
people of Lafourche section to have constructed locks in Bayou 
Lafourche and that our Senators and Representatives be urged to use 
their influence to that end.” 


Act 9 of 1900 recites at length the troubles of the 
Lafourche Valley, and is set forth at length: 


“Whereas, owing to conditions peculiar to Bayou Lafourche, 
levees along said bayou could afford security against destructive floods 
by waters from the Mississippi only if built up to a size at present 
not susceptible of even approximate determination, and certainly 
beyond the means available for building levees, and, 


“Whereas, the present levees along said bayou are insecure, and 
the lives and property of the inhabitants along said bayou are en- 
dangered; and not only this but the maintaining of even the present 
insecure and unreliable system of levees along said bayou is a drain 
on the levee funds of the state such as cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue, if due regard is to be paid to maintaining in efficient condition 
the line of levees along the Mississippi; and, 


“Whereas, the necessity of closing Bayou Lafourche by locks is 
recognized by the engineers both of the state and of the national 
governments, and has the sanction of the approbation of Congress, 
which has made appropriations for surveys looking to that end. 


And the last mentioned Act authorizes the levee boards to 
install locks here. (See also Act 45 of 1906). 


Act 84 of 1902 authorizes the “temporary dam” now at 
the mouth of Bayou Lafourche, as follows: 


“That the Boards of Commissioners of the Atchafayala Basin 
Levee District and the Lafourche Levee District are hereby authorized 
to place a temporary dam at the head of Bayou Lafourche, pending the 
construction of locks, as is provided for by Act No. 9 of *** 1900, and 
an act of the 57th Congress of the United States; provided, that the 
dam shall not be placed or begun before January 1, 1903. 
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“Sec. 2 *** That before the beginning of the construction of said 
dam, said Levee Boards shall enter into an agreement with the proper 
officers of the United States, with good and sufficient security for the 
removal of said temporary dam at or before the expiratinn of the 
period set by said act of Congress. 


“Sec. 3 *** That said Boards ***, from the time of placing of said 
dam until the completion of the locks shall maintain a depth of not 
less than six feet by not less than sixty feet in width of fresh water 
throughout Bayou Lafourche either by supply of river water at 
' Donaldsonville or by lake connection below the lower line of the 
Parish of Assumption, or both, and in order to carry out the objects 
of this act the said Levee Boards are further authorized to dredge 
said bayou, construct pumps, syphons and other necessary appurte- 
nances, build additional dams and locks and operate same ***.” 


Act 55 of 1904 grants to the Lafourche district all lands 
lying within said district not heretofore granted them under 
Sec. 11 of Act 130f 1892. Act 116 of 1904 deals with revenues 
of said board. 


Act 41 of 1906, in part, says: 


“Whereas, said temporary dam has been placed and is in actual 
existence at the head of said Bayou Lafourche since 1903 and no 
action has been, as yet, taken by said two boards to carry out the 
Ae of said Acts No. 27 of 1898, No. 9 of 1900 and No. 84 of 
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“Resolved, *** that the Atchafayala and Lafourche Basin Levee 
Boards, be and they are hereby directed to carry out the purposes 
mentioned in the different acts heretofore referred to, and to proceed 
to take the proper and needful steps to build and construct the locks 
required of them under the said acts of the General Assembly of this 


state, ***. 


Act 92 of 1906 as well as Act 119 of 1906 authorize the 
owners of adjacent lands to cut the levees on Bayou Lafourche, 
in front of such lands in order to obtain better drainage. 
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DONALDSON—LOUISIANA’S CAPITAL 


Before the Territory of Orleans was admitted to the United 
States as the sovereign state of Louisiana, the little town of 
Donaldson was being considered as a suitable location for the 
capital of the Territory of Orleans. This is established by the 
following letter written by Governor William Charles Cole 
Claiborne to James Madison, Secretary of State, under date 
of March 14, 1808: 


“The legislature of the Territory is still in session; they have done 
little and are not likely to do much more; New Orleans, the seat of 
faction and Intrigue, is illy calculated for the residence of the Legisla- 
tive Body; a resolution has passed the House of Representatives to 
remove the seat of Government to a LITTLE VILLAGE ON THE 
MISSISSIPPI, ABOUT 100 MILES ABOVE THE CITY, but I fear the 
measure will not be approved by the Council.” 


However, only a few years thereafter, the dreams of 
William Donaldson came true. For all Ascension and partic- 
larly Donaldson thrilled with joy and pride in the year 1825 
when the youthful town of William Donaldson, with a popula- 
tion not exceeding 600 souls, was signally honored through 
its selection as the Capital City of the Commonwealth of 
Louisiana. It had won over both New Orleans and Baton 
Rouge. 


The arguments pro and con are lost in obscurity, though 
none will dispute the wisdom of the legislators in selecting 
this Queen City of the Lafourche Valley as the proper place 
for their deliberations. 


On Feb. 4, 1825, a red-letter day for Donaldson, the 
general assembly, jointly resolved that the State Government 
be moved to Donaldson on or before Jan. 21, 1826, and that 
the governor attend to the matter of removing the state 
archives and other belongings to the new capital. 


The above action evidently caused consternation in the 
ranks of the opposition, and the “wire-pulling” began. The 
friends and allies of Donaldson attempted to stem the tide, 
but the momentum was too great for the infant village, and 
on Feb. 19, 1825, the Legislature reconsidered its action of 
Feb. 4, 1825, and enacted that New Orleans remain the seat 
of Government until May 1, 1829,—quite far enough away to 
enable the opposition to complete negotiations----when the 
capital should be removed to Donaldson. 


However, on the same day, Feb. 19, 1825, as a consolation 
to the legislators from Acadia and Ascension, the Legislature 
made an appropriation of $30,000 for the purposes of erecting 
a State House at Donaldson; the amount being placed at the 
disposal of five commissioners who were authorized by this 
act to attend to the matter of selecting a site, and letting a 
contract for such a building. It appears that David A. Randall 
was representative from Ascension at the time; he was named 
one of the commissioners. 


Thereupon, shortly thereafter, the commissioners on be- 
half of the State of Louisiana, proceeded to purchase from 
Francois Lefort, the entire square of ground in the Village 
of Donaldson bounded by Railroad Avenue, Opelousas, 
Houmas and Claiborne Streets (C. B. 7, fo. 13) with the 
exception of that lot at the nortwestern corner of the inter- 
section of Railroad Avenue and Claiborne Street. On June 15, 
1825, Commissioners David A. Randall, Trasimond Landry 
and Victor Maurin, entered into a contract with Antoine 
Peytavin, to build on these lots a state house one hundred 
fifty feet front by one hundred feet in depth (M. B. 1, fo. 55). 


As is hereinafter noted, it is doubtful whether this build- 
ing was ever completed, though it appears that contractor 
Peytavin proceeded with the work. The Legislature passed 
Act of March 9, 1827, p. 58, to the following effect: 


“That a sum of $20.00 shall be paid out of the state treasury, to 
each of the members of the general assembly sent during the present 
session to Donaldson, to inspect and examine the government house 
BUILDING at that place, for the purposes of defraying their expenses.” 


The legislators who made the trip of inspection un- 
doubtedly enjoyed a delightful boat ride from the city of New 
Orleans to the village of Donaldson, and had a real pleasure 
trip on the twenty dollars allotted each one. However, they 
found things progressing in a very unsatisfactory manner 
and evidently made an adverse report, for, at the first session 
of the ninth Legislature of the youthful State of Louisiana, 
Act. No. 56 of 1828, p. 172, approved Feb. 4, 1829, was passed, 
in part, as follows: : 


“Section 6. And be it further enacted, That there be provided a 
COMFORTABLE PLACE for the sitting of the Legislature at Donald- 
sonville, at the next annual session; and that the governor (then 
Pierre Derbigny) be authorized to cause the necessary preparations 
to be made and the expenses to be paid out of the contingent fund 
at his disposal.” 
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Judge Martin in his History of Louisiana, (1827), says 
of Donaldsonville: r 


“This town, though destined to be the seat of government by an 
act of the legislature, is but a small place. A LARGE edifice is NOW 
REARING for the accomodation of the legislature.” 


An unusual situation must have existed, for on March 9, 
1827, the committee made their trip of inspection, yet nearly 
two years thereafter (Feb, 4, 1829) the law makers ‘were 
diligently seeking a “comfortable place” in Donaldsonville in 
which to conduct its deliberations. Something went amiss. 
We can only guess at the trouble. As we shall see later on, 
it is charged that the commissioners appointed under the Act 
of Feb. 19, 1825, did not expend the $30,000 appropriated for 
the building of the state house in the manner directed by said 
act. | 


To, the gratification of the present generation, it is noted 
that a “comfortable place” must have been found, as the 
second session of the ninth Legislature was begun and held 
at Donaldsonville on Jan. 4, 1830. A.B. Roman of St. James, 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives; Isaac A. Smith 
was President of the Senate, and Jacques Dupre was Acting- 
Governor. 


The legislators, to our great sorrow, evidently found the 
young town a dull and lonely village with little accommoda- 
tions as compared to the City of New Orleans. After the expira- 
tion of the first session of the Legislature, the governor and 
secretary of state, it appears, decided that even though Donald- 
sonville was the state’s capital, they could better endure life 
elsewhere. Accordingly, on March 16, 1830, p. 30, an act of 
the Legislature was passed, authorizing, amongst other things, 


“That the furniture and other effects belonging to the two houses, 
and offices of the governor and secretary of state, be stored on such 
terms as they may deem most advantageous.” 


Evidently much dissatisfaction had developed over the 
selection of Donaldsonville, because of the coveted honor it 
had won, for on March 16, 1830, a resolution was adopted by 
the Legislature, as follows: 


“That the district attorney of the second district be and he is 
hereby instructed to institute a suit against the commissioners ap- 
pointed to contract for and superintend the erection of a state house 
at Donaldsonville, for the recovery of such sums of money as they 
may have received from the treasury of the state, in conformity to the 
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poarisiens of an Act approved Feb. 19, 1825, and which sum has not 
een expended in the manner directed by said act.” 


As we have seen, certain members of the Legislature 
visited Donaldsonville in March 1827 to inspect the Govern- 
ment House BUILDING here, yet three years thereafter suit 
was ordered filed against the Commissioners representing the 
state, to recover the money they had received from the 
treasury of the state. 


That session of the Legislature held here, had _ its 
beginning on Jan. 4, 1830 and the resolution, directing that suit 
be filed against the commissioners, was adopted on March 16, 
1830, indicating that the session lasted over sixty days. Jacques 
Dupre was Acting-Governor during the entire time. In ‘those 
days the Legislature consisted of twenty-five representatives 
and fourteen senators, and met on the first Monday of J anuary 
of each year. 


The session of 1830 having expired, the legislators 
wended their way homeward, a thoroughly disgusted and 
disgruntled set. The cooking may not have been to their 
taste, or the amusements poor or modern conveniences lack- 
ing—--and these shortcomings were probably greatly magni- 
fied by others seeking to gain the honor which Donaldsonville 
had won. 


The Constitution of 1812, then in force, provided that 
“The seat of government shall continue at New Orleans 
UNTIL REMOVED BY LAW,” giving the lawmakers the 
authority to change the seat of government by an ordinary 
act of the legislature. 


On Monday, Jan. 3, 1831, the Legislature again met in 
Donaldsonville, but spent only one week here, for on Saturday, 
Jan. 8, 1831, they adjourned their session to the city of New 
Orleans, where the remainder of the session was held. 


This feat was accomplished by the passage of Act 1 of © 
1831, approved Jan. 6, 1831, as follows: 


“An act to change the seat of government. 


“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the state of Louisiana, in General Assembly convened, That 
from and after the eighth day of January 1831, the legislature shail 
hold their sessions in New Orleans. 


‘Section 2. And be ‘it further enacted, etc., That it shall be the 
duty of the sergents-at-arms and door-keepers of both houses, to 
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cause, under the superintendence of the secretary of the Senate and 
clerk of the House of Representatives, all the archives and furniture 
of the two houses, to be forthwith transported to New Orleans.” 

This act was signed by A. Mouton, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives; Isaac A. Smith, President of the Senate, 
andJacques Dupre, acting Governor. Some tecnical lawyer 
might argue that the act is and was unconstitutional in that 
its title states it to be “An act to change the seat of govern- 
ment”, while the act merely provides that “the legislature 
shall hold their sessions in New Orleans’, without in any 
manner attempting to declare New Orleans the seat of Govern- 
ment. In view of the fact, however, that exactly one hundred 
years have fled since the act was actually put into effect, 
“prescription” would defeat us. The seat of government had 
come to us and had departed like a ghost in the night. 


After the lawmakers had departed, Donaldsonville re- 
turned to normalcy and proceeded to “take stock”. The 
Legislature suggested, requested and demanded a “comfor- 
table place” in which to deliberate, and our people struggled 
to provide it. In so doing, it appears that they expended the 
sum of $1832.87 on a certain building commonly called the 
“State House”. Feeling aggrieved, they clamcred for relief. 
Thereupon, the Legislature generously passed Act No. 33 of 
1831, p. 32, approved March 22, 1831, as follows: 


“An act for the relief of certain inhabitants of the town of Donald- 
sonville and its neighborhood. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the state of Louisiana, in general assembly convened, That 
the sum of $1832.87 is hereby appropriated for the payment of the 
expense incurred by several of the inhabitants of the town of Donald- 
sonville and its neighborhood, for REPAIRING a certain building, 
commonly called the STATE HOUSE, in the said town, with a view 
to preparing the same for the reception of the general assembly 
during their present session; (Note: All of this session with the 
exception of the first six days, was held in New Orleans) and that this 
sum be paid by the State Treasurer, out of any moneys belonging to 
the state in his possession, and not otherwise appropriated, unto F. 
Lefort (Note: Evidently Francois Lefort from whom the State had 
pees ae the lots on which to build the State House), Victor Pujos, 

ongy Reynaud and Thomas C. Nicholls (father of Francis T. 
Nicholls), the committee under whose direction the said repairs were 
made, or to any three of said committee, on their warrant; by whom 
the said money shall be paid over to the persons respectfully, who 
may have CONTRIBUTED the same for the purpose aforesaid.” 


This act was signed by A. Mouton, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Isaac A. Smith, President of the Senate, 
and A. B. Roman. Governor of the State of Louisiana. 
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Governor Pierre Derbigny died as the result of an acci- 
dent on Oct. 1, 1829. Armand Beauvais of Pointe Coupee, 
President of the Senate, served as Governor pro-tem until Jan. 
14, 1830, at which time he retired to become a candidate for 
governor, and Jacques Dupre of Opelousas, said to have been 
the largest stock-owner in the state, and who was President of 
the Senate, became Acting-Governor and served from Jan. 14, 
1830 to Jan 31, 1831, when Governor A. B. Roman of St. 
James assumed the office. These were in charge of the Ship 
of State during the time Donaldson was the capital. 


The Parish of Ascension and Town of Donaldsonville 
profited through the passage of Act of March 30, 1833, p. 100, 
as follows: 


“That all the right, title and interest of the state in the property 
situated in the Town of Donaldsonville, and known as the Government 
House, be, and the same is hereby granted to the police jury of the 

arish of Ascension, to be used forever by them as a seminary of 
earning; and that the state relinquish all claims against Antoine 
Peytavin for any transaction he may have had in relation to the said 
building; he, the said Peytavin having first deposited with the treas- 
urer of the state a declaration of relinquishment of all claims on his 
part against the state in relation to the same building; any law or 
part of law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


It appears that Antoine Peytavin, the contractor, on June 
15, 1825, undertook to build the State House, but did not com- 
plete the work in a satisfactory manner; that the Commission- 
ers had paid him certain sums on his account, but had not 
paid him in full, therefore, the foregoing act was adopted as 
a solution of the problem. 
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Under the terms of the above mentioned act of 1833, the 
police jury was obligated to use the state property forever as 
a “seminary of learning’. This was unsatisfactory, as is 
shown by the.passage of Act 117 of 1842, as follows: 


“That the Pours jury of the parish of Ascension is hereby em- 
powered to sell, alienate or dispose of, for the benefit of the parish, 
the property granted to them by an act entitled: ‘An act granting 
to the police jury of the Parish of Ascension, the lots and buildings 
erected by the state at the town of Donaldson, commonly called the 
State House,’ approved Mar. 30, 1833; prowess that the proceeds of 
the sale of said property be applied to the purpose of public education 
exclusively.” 


As to the location, character and final disposition of the 
State House building, the depositions of Aime Bercegeay and 
Auguste Bercegeay (33 La. Ann. 562) are as follows: 
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“I have been living in the Town of Donaldsonville since the year 
1838; I was seventeen years old when I came here; I knew the location 
of the old State House in Donaldsonville; the land on which the old 
State House was located is comprised between Cabahanosse, Claiborne, 
Houmas and Opelousas Streets; the State House was there when I[ 
came to Donaldsonville.*** When I first came to Donaldsonville the 
State House was not occupied; it was in a dilapidated condition and 
was torn down two or three years afterwards and the old material 
thrown in at the entrance of the Bayou Lafourche.” 


Aime Bercegeay says: 


_ “I knew where the old State House stood. The State House square 
is enclosed between Cabahanosse, Opelousas, Claiborne and Houmas 
Streets, etc, etc.” 


After Government Square had been donated to the parish 
of Ascension it was leased to various parties, among them 
being Thomas O’Malley, Cassimire Martin, J. C. Boulanger, 
J. C. Mat hieu, B. Rybiski and Octave Terrio. The lots form- 
ing this square were sold and the last and final chapter was 
written in 1884-85. The Poilce Jury and Town Council ap- 
pointed committees in 1884 to devise ways and means of 
“disposing” of the funds arising from the sale of Government 
Square, amounting to about $12,000. The committees recom- 
mended that $8000 be expended to build a seminary of learn- 
ing in Donaldsonville (Ascension Academy?). $2000 was 
recommended to build four frame school buildings in the 7th 
and 8th wards in the New River section, and the balance for 
furnishing these schools. 


Thus endeth the chapter dealing with Louisiana’s State 
House at Donaldsonville. 
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SLAVERY appears to have existed in the territory now 
known as Ascension prior to the advent of the French and 
Spanish settlers. Indian enslaved Indian. The arrival of the 
Europeans, however, did nothing to eliminate slavery, but 
appear to have fostered and encouraged it. As early as Sept. 
26, 1712, under the terms of the charter granted him, Crozat 
was permitted to send one of his vessels to Guinea annually 
for negroes, to be sold in Louisiana. 


The notarial acts of sales and inventories taken by Louis 
Judice, Rafael Croquer and Joseph L’Andry, commandants 
who served at l’Ascension from 1770 to 1803, as well as the 
census figures, amply establish the fact that from a very early 
period to the Civil War, slaves comprised a majority of the 
population of this parish. (See “Population of Ascension 
Parish” herein). An examination of the census figures in this 
connection will prove of interest. 


It appears that the slaves sold in Ascension had _ been 
transported from the four corners of the earth. We find sales 
and inventories of Grandos, age 30, of Mobile; Bella, age 26, 
of Nagos; Baptiste, age 16, of Virgina; Thomas, age 22, of the 
Poulart nation; Hercules, age 25, of the Cabos nation. Some 
of the nations from which these slaves hailed are: Nort, 
Carbas, Ouzo, Manigas, Congos, Senegal, and Jamaica. A nine 
year old girl, Judith, from Florida, is appraised at $200., while 
a seven year old girl, Tarboraux, from the same state, is ap- 
praisde at the same valuation. 


In the sale by Wade Hampton to John Sims, of an in- 
terest in the Houmas properties, now the Burnside plantations, 
dated April 25, 1820, is found a transfer of the largest number 
of slaves, in a single transaction, of record here. In that sale 
five hundred of these unfortunates, ranging in ages from 
babies six months of age to men and women with the weight 
of seventy years upon them, were transferred and delivered. 


The Black Code, being a code of laws governing the 
rights and duties of the slaves, was adopted by the Territorial 
Legislature at an early date. Numerous Ascension cases are 
found in the early Supreme Court reports. An examination 
of them will prove interesting. (See 4 Mart. N. S. 388; 5 
Mart. N. S. 1; 8 La. 96; 9 La. 351; 15 La. 154; 4 Rob. 52; 7 
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Ann. 45; 8 Ann. 52; 15 Ann. 180----Succession of Henry Doyle; 
very interesting; 5 Ann. 468; 11 Ann. 543; 15 Ann. 265.) 


Mother and child were seized and sold at public auction 
by the sheriff. Slaves, of course, ran away, were captured, 
incarcerated and died in jail. Act 66 of March 21, 1828, p. 
120, appropriates to James Tolbert, sheriff of Ascension, 
$136.75, to cover expenses incurred by him in relation to a 
runaway slave named Assento, who died in jail here. Hubert 
Trielle, sheriff of Ascension, on Aug. 17, 1827, advertised that, 
in the cause entitled Coman Vs. Coman, he would sell Paulle, 
a colored woman, age sixty years, at public auction on Sept. 
17, 1827. She may have remained in the same family for 
years, when upon this family the winds of adversity blew, 
causing her transfer to some other. James Tolbert, jailor at 
Donaldson, on Sept. 1, 1827, advertised that several runaway 
slaves were incarcerated in the local jail, awaiting claimants. 


Under the Donaldsonville Ordinances of 1846, every 
white male in town, between the ages of 16 and 50 years, had 
to perform patrol duty, at a fixed period each month. Any 
slave found out in town at night was ordered jailed unless he 
produced a permit signed by his master. Even armed with 
this permit, he had to travel via an air-line in going from 
place to place. 
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THE CIVIL WAR 


FOLLOWING the fall of New Orleans on April 24, 1862, 
the fleet of Admiral (then Flag-Officer) Farragut proceeded to 
ascend the Mississippi River. History records no. opposition 
to his fleet as it passed Donaldsonville shortly subsequent 
to April 24, 1862. However, only three months were to elapse 
ere fire and sword and all the horrors of warfare were to be 
visited upon Donaldsonville. The first serious trouble of a 
local character appears to have been the bombardment of 
Donaldsonville, which event occurred on Aug. 9, 1862. 


_ Flag-Officer David Glasgow Farragut warned the people 
of Donaldsonville, as follows: 


“To the People of Donaldsonville, La. 
Every time my boats are fired upon I will burn a portion of your 


town. 
D. G. Farragut, 
Flag-Officer.” 


The anxiety of the Confederates to interrupt the Union 
forces in transporting cattle, horses, cotton, etc., from the 
Red River Valley to New Orleans, caused some southern 
sympathizer to occasionally “take a shot” at the Union trans- 
ports. Judge Jos Carbo of Barton, La., an eye-witness to the 
bombardment, says that an old cannon hidden in the Donald- 
sonville warf, was fired upon the Union Steamer Laurel Hill, 
killing the pilot; that the following day a Federal officer called 
here and requested the mayor to have the population evacuate 
the city within three days, as at the expiration of that period 
the town would be bombarded. The population, of course, 
departed, and at the appointed time Federal gunboats opened 
fire, and continued the bombardment for a few hours. After 
the bombardment was completed, parties came ashore and 
by means of the torch completed the work of destruction, 
burning the greater portion of the town. That section near 
the Catholic Church was spared, as was the home of Solomon 
Weinschenck (now D. Ohlmeyer) on Railroad Avenue. This 
_ building was later converted into a Provost-Marshall’s office. 


A mass meeting of the citizens of Ascension and St. 
James was held on Aug. 11, 1862. The resolutions adopted 
by this assembly present a picture of the bombardment and 
are herein set forth in full: 
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“Aug. 11, 1862 


“At a meeting of citizens residing on the right bank of the 
Mississippi River, in the parishes of Ascension. and Saint James, this 
day held, at the residence of Capt. Camille Mire, in the said parish 
of Saint James, on motion of J. Adam Gaudet, Governor Roman was 
called to the chair, and J. A. Landry, esq. was appointed secretary. 


“The honorable chairman having brieftly explained the object 
of the meeting (which is fully embodied in the report of the com- 
mittee appinted to draught its resolutions), . 


“On motion, a committee of five, composed of the following named 
gentlemen, viz: Michel Gaudet, John H. Isley, Ernest Pedesclaux, 
Elvi Melancon, and J. K. Gaudet, was appointed by the chair to 
draught resolutions expressive of the views entertained by the people 
of the said parishes, whom this meeting fully represents, in regard 
to the momentous question now pending. The said committee, having 
withdawn to deliberate, reported as follows: 


“Report. 


“Whereas, an event most disastrous in its consequences occurred 
at Donaldsonville on the morning of Saturday last, the 9th instant, 
when two United States sloops of war and one gunboat, commanded 
by Commodore Farragut, anchored immediately in front of the town 
and proceeded to fire on it with their guns and mortars, and to ac- 
celerate their work of destruction landed a force and set fire to and 
consumed the most valuable portion of the town, and also the costly 
buildings of an adjacent sugar plantation, besides other valuable 
buildings below the town, and assigned as the reason for this wanton 
and barbarous act that some of the unarmed vessels of the United 
States had been fired upon from Donaldsonville and its vicinity; and, 


“Whereas, the enemy has declared his intention, if the firing on 
his vessels be repeated, to complete the destruction of the town and 
to lay waste the whole neighboring coast, a threat which this com- 
mittee believes he will most assuredly carry into effect; and 


_ . “Whereas, whilst the people of the said parishes disclaim any 
intention to question any policy which the Government may deem 
it advisable to pursue in the prosecution of the war within the limits 
of the said parishes, and they are willing to make, as they have aleady 
made, every personal sacrifice for the common defence, they humbly 
conceive at the same time, with due deference to the opinion of those 
in authority, that the firing upon and destroying a few unarmed boats 
(for hitherto no armed vessels have been assailed) can be productive 
of no results which would justify the jeopardizing the lives and the 
total destruction of the property of our own people and the demoraliz- 
ing of our servile population, a result which they consider inevitable 
if that course be persisted. They conceive that so long as the enemy 
with his immense fleet possesses exclusively the whole of the river, 
embracing the lower coast, any attempt to molest him from its banks, 
unless systematically and efficiently made, must necessarily prove 
utterly fruitless, whilst the enemy’s ability to retaliate exposes 
riparian estates to utter destruction and ruin: 


“Be It therefore, 
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“Resolved, That a committee, composed of the following gentle- 
men, viz., Hon. A. Duffel, Hon. St. M. Berault, Aristide Landry, 
Trasimond Landry, Capt. Camille Mire and Emile Legendre, be, and 
they are hereby appointed to wait upon His Excellency Governor 
Moore, in person, and to submit to him the proceedings and resolutions 
of this meeting, and the said committee is hereby authorized to explain 
verbally to His Excellency the Governor the true object of this meet- 
ing, and to use every means to induce the Governor to take all neces- 
sary steps to avert the evil now impending over the good and loyal 
people of these parishes. 


“Respectfully submitted, 


“John H. Ilsley, Chairman 
“Elvi Melancon 
“J. K. Gaudet 
“Ernest Pedesclaux 
“Michel D. Gaudet 

“On motion, 


“Resolved, That the report: and resolutions of the committee he, 
and the same are hereby fully adopted by this meeting. 


“A, B. Roman 


“J. Aristide Landry, Secretary, 
“Saint James, Aug. 11, 1862.” 


With these resolutions a copy of the notice received from 
Flag-Officer Farragut was enclosed. 


Our citizens probably heeded the stern warning, for no 
further bombardments are found on record. However, the 
shells flew thick and fast during the bombardment of Aug. 9, 
1862, and St. Vincent’s Institute sustained damage, as is told 
in the following interesting letter from General B. F. Butler 
to said Institute: 


“Headquarters, Department of the Gulf, 
“New Orleans, September 2nd, 1862. 


“Madame: I had no information until the reception of your note, 
that so sad a result to the sisters of your, command had happened 
from the bombardment of Donaldsonville. 


“I am very, very sorry that Rear-Admiral Farragut was unaware 
that he was injuring your establishment by his shells. Any injury 
must have been entirely accidental. The destruction of that town be- 
came a necessity. The inhabitants harbored a gang of cowardly 
guerillas, who committed every atrocity; amongst others that of 
firing upon an unarmed boat crowded with women and children, 
going up the coast, returning to their homes, many of them having 
been at school at New Orleans. 


“It is impossible to allow such acts; and I am only sorry that 
the righteous punishment meted out to them in this instance, as in- 
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deed in all others, fell quite as heavily upon the innocent and un- 
offending as upon the guilty. 


“No one can appreciate more fully than myself the holy, self- 
sacrificing labors of the sisters of charity. To them our soldiers are 
daily indebted for the kindest offices. Sisters of all mankind, they 
know no nation, no kindred, neither war nor peace. Their all- per- 
vading charity is like the boundless love of ‘Him who died for all’, 
wens servants they are, and whose pure teachings their ldve illu- 
strates. 


“T repeat the expression of my grief, that any harm should have 
befallen your society of sisters; and I cheerfully repair it, as far as 
I may, in the manner you suggest, by filling the order you have sent 
to the city for provisions and medicines. 

“Your sisters in the city will also farther testify to you, that my 
officers and soldiers have never failed to do them all in their power 
ia them in their usefulness, and to lighten the burden of their 
abors. 


“With sentiments of the highest respect, believe me, your friend, 
BENJAMIN F. BUTLER 


“Santa Maria Clara, 
“Superior and Sister of Charity. 


In the words of Miles Taylor, after the occupation of the 
Town of Donaldsonville by Union forces, it was occupied by 
the National troops time and again for many months. For 
a short period the Federals were in control, when, after hard 
fighting, the Confederates regained possession of the town 
only to hold it until the arrival of the gunboats. 


Thousands of Union soldiers passed through Donaldson- 
ville during the long struggle. Shortly following the bom- 
bardment of Donaldsonville, General Weitzel was placed in 
command of four regiments of infantry, four troops of cavalry 
and two batteries and sent here. From this place he was to 
operate down Bayou Lafourche, in an attempt to repel Gen. 
Taylor. He advanced until meeting General Mouton at Laba- 
dieville, who checked his advance. Weitzel then returned 
and took post here. At times the Union camp here was re- 
ferred to as Camp Weitzel. 


The town of Donaldsonville was again captured by the 
Union forces on Oct. 25, 1862, though no circumstancial re- 
ports of this engagement appear on file. 


On Dec. 14, 1862, General Banks assumed command of 
the Department of the Gulf. He desired the destruction of the 


Confederate forces operating along Bayou Lafourche. Banks 
himself, and later Generals Weitzel and Grover, departed for 
this sector, but in the vicinity of Kock’s plantation (St Emma) 
situated about three miles from Donaldsonville on the west 
bank of Bayou Lafourche, they were attacked by Generals 
Mouton and Tom Greene. In a fierce fight which followed the 
Union forces suffered a loss of 465 men. 


An interesting account of the arrival of a Federal regi- 
ment is given in the following report of Col. J. W. McMillan, 
21st Ind. Vol. to Maj. Geo. C. Strong, A. A. G., Dept. of the 
Gulf: 


“Camp Carrollton, Sept. 25, 1862. 


__ “Sir: In the execution of your order to go to Donaldsonville 
with my regiment I was compelled to go to Baton Rouge to find a gun- 
boat, the Sciota, Itasca and Katahdin having gone up to that place on 
Saturday morning early. I gave the commanding officer the order 
from Commodore Morris. and was accompanied to near Donaldson- 
ville by all of them, the Sciota going to anchor a few miles above for 
the protection of the steamboat Iberville, loading with sugar on the 
west bank of the river. The Katahdin and Itasca anchored opposite 
Donaldsonville. It being dark when we arrived I deemed it prudent 
to wait until! morning before landing. Early Monday morning I 
landed my command, and, finding the rebel pickets in the village, I 
followed them closely nearly 4 miles down the bayou to where they 
were encamped in sugar-houses. On our approach they scattered 
among the cane and ran to the woods. Finding I could effect nothing. 
I returned to the town with a few blankets left in the precipitancy of 
the flight of the rebels. I learned their provisions were on the op- 
posite side of the bayou, where they have a small fortification and 
five or six guns, and use the sugar warehouses of Aro & Cox as 
barracks. On yesterday (Wednesday) I determined to see what was 
the strength of their works and forces, having had so many conflicting 
statements in regard to their numbers, varying from 1000 to 2500. 
I was met by them with one 6-pounder gun within 1% miles of the 
river, but I only allowed them one shot by pushing on so rapidly as 
to compel a hasty retreat to save their gun. They opened on us once 
more; when I brought two of my guns into battery and soon drove 
them to their fortification, pushing them rapidly. When within 700 
yards of their fortifications they opened a well-driected fire on us 
with five guns----one 12-pounder, one 8-pounder, three 6-pounders, 
and perhaps one 5-pounder. I immediately ordered my guns into 
battery and returned their fire briskly, but finding my guns over- 
matched I determined to charge their fortifications; but while my 
officers were making the necessary arrangements for carrying the 
order out I discovered their cavalry, under command of Major 
Mc Waters, about half a mile distant. passing rapidly along a road cut 
through the woods, back of the fields, parallel to the one leading to 
the river, and down which I had marched. I immediately counter- 
manded the order to charge and retraced my steps, when in less than 
11% miles from the river the rebel cavalry commenced making its ap- 
pearance, having emerged from the woods, but too late to ambuscade 
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us. They pushed on and got:between me and the river, but only to 
lose several of their number and be driven back at double the speed 
they came up. I then returned to the river bank, with my command 
completely exhausted ay the long march and constant skirmishing, 
frequently going at double quick. I was compelled to halt three or 
four times on my return to enable the men to rest. 


“We took one prisoner in arms and the town assessor and brought 
a few of the citizens as refugees. I found it out of my power to effect 
anything. Force and transportation insufficient to follow on down the 
bayou to Napoleonville, Thibodeaux, Terre Bonne, & c, and I learned 
that the Spanish refugees preferred remaining and fighting the rebels 
a la mode Seminole, I resolved to return to this camp. 


_ “My loss was one (Lieutenant Harding) missing and one artil- 
Jerist slightly wounded. Rebel loss could not have been less than 
0 or 40. Some of eitizens reported it much greater. I captured a 
few horses only, there being but few left by the rebels.” 


The writer regrets that the Confederate reports of these 
engagements are not available to him. 


Later in 1862 some 5000 Union soldiers arrived on a 
Saturday night. 4000 left the following morning for lower 
Lafourche. They were of the First Louisiana. under Col. 
Holcombe, and occupied Donaldsonville. They built Fort 
Butler in Port Barrow, the ruins of which fortification are 
still in existence. The Confederates, at times, had possses- 
sion of this fort. Being needed at Vicksburg, the greater 
portion of the Union soldiers at Fort Butler departed for the 
Mississippi city. A few were left at the fort here, and as a 
further precaution, the Union gunboat Princess Royal was 
anchored in the river opposite Donaldsonville. The Con- 
federates later re-captured this fortification, but held it only 
until the arrival of gunboat No. 7 from Baton Rouge. In 
various assaults upon this fortification, several hundred 
soldiers made the supreme sacrifice, and are buried there in 
long trenches. When the Federals regained possession of Port 
Barrow a second time, a large number of homes there were 
destroyed by fire. 


The year 1863 brought its share of the sorrows of war- 
fare. On March 27, 1863, Capt. Henry W. Clossen, Bat. “L’’, 
Ist U. S. Art., left Baton Rouge on Steamer Laurel Hill, with 
134 men, 104 horses and 6 guns. He reached Donaldsonville 
on the 28th, and took up the line of March for Brashear City 
on March 3ist, 1863. 


The report of the 1st Brigade, Grover’s Division, dated 
Apr. 27, 1863, says that transports sailed at 5 a. m. March 27, 
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1863, for Donaldsonville, and that the brigade remained in 
Donaldsonville until the morning of March 31, 1863, when 
they departed for Thibodeaux. 


Capt. Ormand F. Nims, 2nd Bat. Mass., reports in part: 


“On March 28, 1863, started from Baton Rouge with 106 men, 112 
horses, and 6 guns on steamer Laurel Hill for Donaldsonville; arrived 
there on the afternoon of the same day and went into camp. On the 
morning of March 31st, 1863, broke camp and took up line of march 
for Brashear City, about 80 miles distant.” 


Col. Jacob Van Zandt, 91st N. Y. Inf. reports they left 
Baton Rouge on board the Steamer Laurel Hill on March 26, 
1863, for Donaldsonville. Left Donaldsonville on March 3lst, 
1863, and marched to Thibodeaux. 


The forces of the Confederacy were not sitting supinely 
by, for, as is told by J. G. Wilson in his “Admiral Farragut”: 


“The Confederates, however, did for a season control the west side 
of the river, pppeanng before Donaldsonville and Plaquemine, where 
were posts of United States troops. These were saved by the prompt 
appearance of gunboats, which followed the movements of the enemy; 
but the report of them brought Farragut down in person, and elicited 
from him a remonstrance from Banks for leaving upon the west bank, 
inadequately sustained, heavy guns which, if they fell into the hands 
of the Confederates, might convert a menace into a serious embarrass- 
ment. A few days later, at midnight of June 27, 1863, the enemy (Con- 
federates) attacked Donaldsonville in force. The storming party suc- 
ceeded in entering the works, but the three gunboats which Farragut 
had stationed there opened so heavy a fire upon the supports that 
these broke through and fled; and those in advance, being unsustained, 
were made prisoners.*** 


“The enemy (Confederates) despite the repulse at Donaldsonville, 
remained in the neighborhood, and had established a battery of field 
guns a few miles below at the bend in the river. By these the 
Monongahela was attacked and pretty severely handled for a few 
moments. Her captain, an officer of distinguished couraged and enter- 
prise, was mortally wounded, and Captain Jenkins slightly so. These 
two affairs sufficiently indicate the character of the enemy’s opera- 
tions on the west bank of the Mississippi at this time.” 


Still another Union account of their activities in this 
section in July 1863 follows: 


“Port Hudson surrendered on the 8th day of July (1863), and 
immediately afterwards troops were dispatched down the river, to 
Donaldsonville, which the rebels, who had captured Brashear City, 
and the railroad, were then threatening in heavy force. Capt. Van 
Tine’s regiment, the 131st N. Y. Inf., arrived at Donaldsonville, on the 
12th of July (1863) and.on the same day marched, with remnants of 
several regiments, in a brigade of about fifteen hundred, to drive the 
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rebels down Bayou Lafourche. Skirmishing and desultory fighting 
commenced at once, continuing through the day and night; and on 
- the following morning our young captain was sent to the front in a 
skirmish line of about fifty men extended a half-mile, on one side 
of the bayou----General Dudley and Col. Martin with another brigade, 
being on the opposite bank. It was while engaged in a brisk skirmish 
with the enemy at the front that Captain Van Tine found himself 
suddenly charged by a heavy mass of cavalry, which, getting between 
the feebler and attenuated skirmish line and our main body, drove the 
latter back to Donaldsonville, and swallowed the former up bodily. 
Our captain and his brave boys fell into the hands of rebels of a 
scurvy character, who robbed them of watches, rings, and other 
valuables, beat the feebler ones with sabres, and finished by march- 
ing the enlisted men within a few miles of our lines, where they 
stripped them of all remaining property, administered a hasty parole, 
and left them to find their own way ‘to liberty.” 


Needless to state that the last portion of this account is 
imagination pure and simple. 


In the first week of July 1863, twelve guns were placed 
on the river below Donaldsonville by the Confederates. Fire 
was opened and a Federal transport destroyed, and several 
turned back. Gunboats attempted to dislodge the Confederate 
batteries, but were driven away by dismounted men protected 
by the levees. For three days the river was closed to Union 
transports, and mounted scouts were pushed down to a point 
opposite Kenner. 


The year 1864 established the fact that Ascensionites 
were still in the fight. 


Lieut. Col. Thomas Logan, 118 Ill. Mounted Inf., reports 
that on July 24, 1864, he sent Maj. Franklin Moore, 2nd Ill. 
Cav. with 136 men across Amite River; that they attacked 
Captain Doyal, (rebel), in his camp seven miles from the 
river, whipped him, burned his camp, including 150 stands of 
arms and 7000 rounds of ammunition; captured 2 prisoners 
and killed 15 or 20. Captain Henry R. Doyal is described by 
a northern writer as “a notorious guerilla, who had been an 
annoyance to the parish during the entire war almost, or 
rather from the time General Butler took command.” 


Major S. P. Remington, located opposite Donaldsonville, 
on July 31, 1864, reported to. Major Geo. B. Drake, as follows: 


“The guerillas attacked the picket station at Orange Grove again 
pens Pay between 1 and 2 a. m. and were repulsed without loss on 
either side.” 


The Union version of the Battle of Doyal’s (now Mount 
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Houmas) plantation, at Geismar, La. which occurred on Aug. 
5, 1864, is vividly described in the Union reports, as follows: 
(Report of Maj. S. Pierre Remington, 11th N. Y. Cav.) 


“Doyal’s Plantation, La. 


“August 8, 1864 
“Lieutenant: 


“TY have for the fiirst time since the affair of the 5th instant the 
leisure to enable me to forward you a full report. 


“Col. John S. Scott, commanding rebel forces at Clinton, appeared 
in the back road of the plantation on which I am located about day- 
light on the morning of the 5th. Not supposing that he had to exceed 
500 or 600 men, I immediately ordered my men to mount and prepared 
to attack him. I had 206 men for duty. While organizing the two 
squadrons, Colonel Scott marched his men through the corn fields and 
woods and completely surrounded my camp, and opened with two 
pieces of artillery not before discovered, and at once sent in a flag 
of truce with a note of which the following is a copy: 

“Commanding Officer, Forces on Doyal’s Plantation; 

“To avoid a useless effusion of blood, I hereby demand an un- 
conditional surrender of the stockade and the forces under your com- 
mand. I have a brigade of cavalry and a battery of artillery at my 
immediate disposal. Your refusal or compliance with this demand 
must be made within five minutes after reception. 


“Respectfully, 
“J. S. Scott, 
“Colonel, Commanding. 


“T of course replied that the command would not be surrendered; 
but in order to save the effective part of it, immediate action was 
necessary, for they had four pieces of artillery (three 12-pounders and 
one 20-pounder) in position. I informed the men that we must cut 
through their line and charge down the levee road toward the tele- 
graph station. They opened from three guns with shot and shell, but 
as they had no time to get range their shot were not effective. They 
had evidently supposed we would attempt to defend the stockade, and 
their cavalry, which might have charged our flanks, stood like posts, 
and the force in our immediate front fell back in confusion, keeping 
up an ineffective but heavy fire from carbines and shotguns. Our 
charge was impetuous and spirited, and while we had but 1 officer 
(Captain Norris) and 2 privates wounded the enemy took off two 
loads of wounded and buried four men between this and the Amite. 
They carried off all our sick men but one, and a larger number than 
I had at first supposed of well men. The horses and equipments of 
those men were also lost and three of the teams. I got together as 
soon as possible about 100 more men, and with gunboat No. 27 came 
back so soon that they had no time to remove any considerable 
quantity of stores or camp equipage, nor nothing yet discovered of 
consequence amongst regimental papers. Lieutenant Burgess, in 
charge of the advance of my men in pursuit, came up with them and 
wounded 4 of their rear guard, but they crossed successfully the 
Amite as they came. Nothing was taken from any plantation except 
this and Mr. Minor’s adjoining. From this about thirty mules were 
taken, and from Mr. Minor’s eight horses. Colonel] Scott in this affair 
crossed the Amite and marched directly for this camp, expecting to 
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capture the detachment under my command, and evidently for no 
other object, and failing went directly back. He had not less than 
1500 men with him and reserves posted at the Dutch Store and Civic’s 
Ferry. Two-thirds of the well men taken were either slow fellows 
and always in the wrong place, or men who shirked the charge which 
it was supposed would be quite desperate. I annex list of prisoners 
and wounded and sketch (omitted as unimportant), of the situation 
(made by Lieutenant Nicholetts) at the timé we cut our way out. 

“In justice to him I take pleasure in stating that the conduct of 
Capt. John Norris was deserving of all commendation, as was also 
that of the. officers and men who.went through with me. 


Sgd: S. P. Remington, 
Major, Commanding 
“List of Prisoners and Missing 


“Capt. W. F. Raymond, Co. A; 1st Lieut. J. R. Wood, Co. L; Sersgt. 
Maj. F. C. Davis; Hospital Stewart Freeman; non- ‘commissioned 
officers and privates----sick 53; not sick 37. Total enlisted 92. Total 
of horses taken, 130. About fifty of the horses taken were excellent 
animals. Twenty-five of them were sick: and glandered horses, and 
the balance ponies, many of which had previously been taken from 
Doyal’s men.” 

“(Indorsement) 
“Hdaqrs. Military Division of West Mississippi 


“New Orleans, Sept. 3, 1864 


“Respectfully forwarded to the Adjutant General of the Army. 
So mueh of the report as relates to a surprise is not commended, but 
the regiment has subsequently acquitted itself with credit. 


Sgd.; Ed. R. S. Canby, 
Major-General, Commanding” 


Next, let us peruse the report of Brig. Gen. Robt. A. 
Cameron, U. S. Army, Commanding, District of Lafourche, 


as follows: 
“Thibodeaux, La., Aug. 5, 1864 


“I have just received the following from Donaldsonville. 
“I do not like to send troops over the Mississippi River without 
your directions: 


“Major Remington of Eleventh New York Cavalry, with three 
squads of his command, were surrounded by the enemy at Doyal’s 
plantation, six miles above here on the opposite side of the river, 
this morning. Colonel Scott, commanding the rebel forces, under 
flag of truce, demand: an unconditional surrender, giving five minutes 
to decide. Major Remington refused and cut his way through the 
enemy. He is now with his force directly opposite this point. I have 
the First Louisiana Infantry in readiness to send across if required. 
Have six guns in the fort (Fort Butler) I bring to bear across the 
river. Major Remington has a force of from 600 to 700 men. I know 
nothing of the enemy’s force. The officer who came in with flag of 
truce stated that they had two brigades of cavalry and a battery. 
They have artillery, as they used it when our forces cut their way 
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through. Major Remington is now making a thorough reconnaisance. 
Will telegraph as soon as they return.” 

“W. O. Fiske, 

Colonel, Commanding 
R. A. CAMERON, 
Brgadier-General, Commanding 
“Capt. O. Matthews, 
Assistant Adjutant General” 
(Indorsement) 


“Captain Matthews: » 
“The general says you can authorize General Cameron to send the 
First Louisiana across there if he thinks the case requires it. 


“Newhall” 


It is noted on the report of Brig. Gen. R. A. Cameron, 
Commanding District, from Thibodeaux, Aug. 6, 1864, at 
6 p. m. that “All is quiet”. This report is as follows: 


“I have just received the following from Colonel Fiske, at 
Donaldsonville. 


“*** Al] quiet on the other side of the river. Colonel Scott im- 
mediately retired across the Amite after his attack yesterday morn- 
ing. His object was to capture our force at Doyal’s plantation; he 
had a brigade of cavalry and a battery; the pieces he used were 12- 
pounders. Major Remington’s loss was 80 captured, with horses and 
peak They were mostly sick who were captured. All quiet at 
this post.” 


The following report is also of interest: 


“Bonnet Carre, Aug. 6, 1864 


“T have the honor to report all quiet in my front. After attacking 
us yesterday Scott fell back on the road leading to Bayou Manchac. 
The Eleventh New York pursued them to Hampton’s Ferry, where 
they crossed the Amite. The loss is about 80 men taken prisoners. 
who were not able to mount, being sick. Captain Norris and several 
men wounded. Scott’s force was not over 600 men, with four pieces 
of artillery. I gave orders yesterday morning to Major Remington 
to send out a scout and to be vigilant, and place patrols in roads in 
rear of the plantations.” 


The action of the Federal troops in making their fight at 
Doyal’s (Mt. Houmas) plantation, appears to have been un- 
satisfactory to their superior officers, as is disclosed in the 
following: 


“Hdaqrs., Defenses of New Orleans. 
New Orleans, Aug. 15, 1864. 


“Report of Brig.-Gen. Thos. W. Sherman to Major Drake, Asst. 
Adjutant Gen., Dept. of the Gulf: 


“Sir: I ordered some time ago through Colonel Hamlin, Com- 
manding District of Bonnet Carre, a detailed report of the affair at 
Doyal’s plantation, wherein four companies of the Eleventh New 
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York Cavalry were surrounded by a detachment of the enemy and 
summoned to surrender. All the information I have of the affair is 
a short telegram stating that Major Remington in cutting his way 
through the rebels lost some eighty men and his camp equipage, & c. 
I have been unofficially informed that the Eleventh New York 
Cavalry has been recently transferred to another command. I there- 
fore inform you as above, hoping that this detailed report will be 
demanded for the interest of the service.” 


Thereupon, the following report was made: 


“Hdaqrs. 11th N. Y. Cav. 
“Doyal’s Plantation, Aug. 26, 1864 


“S. P. Remington, Major, Commanding, to Capt. Wm. H. Clapp, Asst. 
Ad. Gen., Baton Rouge: 


“In reference to the order requiring me to report the facts con- 
cerning my action at Doyal’s plantation (now Mount Houmas) and 
the reasons of my being surrounded by the enemy without my 
knowledge, I have the honor to state: 


“The affair alluded to occured on the morning of the 5th instant. 
On the 8th I forwarded full reports to the office of the chief of 
cavalry, Department of the Gulf, and a copy to Colonel Hamlin, then 
commanding district, which reports were, I am informed, satisfactor 
to those officers. My camp has always been kept thoroughly picketed, 
and the approach of a body of cavalry was announced to me by my 
pickets on the New River road in time to allow my men to saddle up 
and mount. This was done with the exception of the men unfit for 
duty by reason of sickness. The country back of my camp is thickly 
wooded, and the immediate surroundings are immense corn-fields. 
I could not discover that the enemy had artillery nor their exact 
strength, and intended to attack them in such a manner as to cover 
and protect my camp. By moving his men through the woods and 
qgorn-fields, Colonel Scott got his men into position, having a regiment 
on each of the three sides of my camp and his battery in position, 
about the same time that I got my men in line. His men were formed 
at a distance of from one-half to three-quarters of a mile from me, 
when I discovered that he had artillery and that his force so greatly 
outnumbered mine. I immediately charged on the line commanded 
by. Colonel Gaber and went through. This was done without any 
hesitation on my part and was evidently not anticipated by the enemy, 
who opened a heavy but ineffective fire, their artillery alone throw- 
ing about thirty shells. They at once threw a column down a planta- 
tion road running parrallel with and eighty rods from the one on 
which I moved, which made it impossible for me to turn back after 
the charge, and left me no other recourse except to get the regiment 
together as soon as possible and attack them. However, having 
failed substantially in his object, Colonel Scott started at once for 
the Amite, crossing Bayou Manchac, near Hampton’s Ferry, and the 
Amite at Galveston Ferry. I had on the morning of the 5th 206 men 
for duty. Aside from my sick men those lost as prisoners were 
principally commissary and quartermaster sergeants, buglers, saddlers, 
daily duty men, headquarters clerks, blacksmiths, & c., men who are 
not accustomed to at once saddle up and mount when anything is re- 
ported by the pickets requiring the command to turn out. My camp 
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is located about sixteen to eighteen miles from Galveston Ferry and 
has good open roads leading to it and to other points on the Amite. 
My force does not admit of my keeping patrols constantly on these 
roads, and the fact of Colonel Scott crossing and getting near my 
camp withcut my knowledge does not seem to me a very remarkable 
circumstance. He has attempted it twice before, but on each occasion 
I have had information from my patrols and scouting parties and 
taken means to prevent it. This time he crossed during the night 
and succeeded in getting in here.” 


The Boys in Grey were also, busy in other sections of As- 
cension, as is shown by the following: 


On Sept. 4, 1864, Brig.-Gen. R. A. Cameron reported to 
Major Geo. B. Drake, from Thibodeaux: 


“About twenty-five rebels attacked the courriers coming from 
Placquemine to Donaldsonville this morning about nine miles above 
Donaldsonville. About 200 are reported there. Colonel Davis has 
sent out a party on a reconnaisance.” 


On Oct. 4, 1864, Frederic Speed, A. A. G. at New Orleans, 
wired the commanding officer at Donaldsonville: 


“Brigadier-General Sherman directs that you co-operate with any 
troops on the east bank of the river in protecting the SOUTHWOOD 
PLANTATION from the enemy’s raids. If there are no troops on that 
side you will give the protection yourself. The Southwood planta- 
tion is near Mount Flournoy (Mt. Houmas?).” 


For some reason, Southwood was difficult to protect, as 
is set forth in the report of Lieut.-Col. Thomas Logan, com- 
manding regiment and forces opposite Donaldsonville, to 
Capt. T. W. Hurst, A. A. A. G., First Brigade, Cav. Div., 
Baton Rouge, as follows: 


“Hermitage Plantation, La., Oct. 8, 1864. 
“Captain: 


“In compliance with orders I have the honor to report that during 
the past week I have made two expeditions to Amite River and Bayou 
Manchac, two others to New River only. The coast has been patrolled 
for ten miles above this place and six miles below daily. In addition 
to the ordinary picket duty, I have had stationed at Southwood planta- 
tion twenty-five men four nights and three days in the past week, and 
notwithstanding my continual efforts to give the plantation protection 
the Confederates or jay-hawkers made a raid on the place, capturing 
2 horses, 2 mules, about $1000 worth of goods and supplies, yesterday 
morning. There are 25 men there now, and for the present I shall 
endeavor to keep a guard on the plantation. I captured 3 prisoners 
during the week and sent them to New Orleans as ordered. I inclose 
receipt for them.” 


The year 1865 opened up with skirmishes here and there. 
Lieut. Col. Charles H. Parkhurst, 3rd R. I. Cav. commanding 
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the detachment at the Camp at Donaldsonville, on Jan. 25, 
1865, reported to Lieut. L. R. Hall, Post-Adjutant, as follows: 


“I have the honor to make the following report of a scout which 
left this post last night under my command, in pursuit of Captain 
Williams’ band of guerillas: 


“T Jeft the post about 7 p. m. with fifty men from my detachment 
and four lieutenants, three from said detachment. Near Trasimond 
Landry’s plantaticn we discovered a building, used as a school house, 
on fire, and when my advance guard reached the place they received 
some half a dozen shots from the guerillas, who immediately took 
to the field and woods, and, owing to the extreme darkness, it was 
impossible to follow them with any prospect of capturing them. I 
then proceeded up the river as far as Dominique’s store and divided 
the command by sending one-half by a cut-off to’ the rear of 
Thompson’s plantation, where I have been informed that Williams 
had been that day. I moved with the balance of the command up the 
river road to the front of the same plantation. We saw nothing of 
the party on either route. I then advanced up the road as far as Mrs. 
Adams’ plantation, arriving there at midnight and encamped for the 
night. Immediately after mounting in the morning I received in- 
formation that a portion of the party were on a cut-off on the planta- 
tion next below, and ordered Lieutenants Cross and Riley with 
twenty-five men, to start in pursuit. The guerillas, however, had too 
much the start, and with that and the great superiority of their 
horses, made their escape into the swamps as closely pursued as the 
condition of our horses would permit. We did not get within range 
of them. Upon the return of Lieutenant Cross the command moved 
down the river road, and when near Sigur’s plantation saw Capt. 
Williams and some twelve or fourteen men of the party making their 
way in rear of negro cabins to a cut-off. Pursuit was at once ordered, 
and Lieutenant Cross, Lieutenant Vance and Lieutenant Riley, with 
twenty-five men, followed upon the rear, but owing to the inefficiency 
of their horses, the capture of Williams’ party was impossible. The 
command then returned to camp,” etc. 


The Commanding Officer at Donaldsonville, on Jan. 21, 
1865, received the following message. 


“General Ulmann telegraphs from Morganza that a large rebel 
force is approaching Plaquemine and the LaFourche country from the 
Atchafayala fords.” You will at once send a party of cavalry toward 
Bayou Goula to watch the approaches from that direction. Keep a 
bright lookout; have your fort (Fort Butler) in good order, and hold 
your men well in hand in case of an attack.” 


In 1860 the town of Donaldsonville had a population of 
1475, or double the present population of Port Barrow, and 
about thrice the size of Gonzales. The population of the entire 
parish in 1860 was 11484. 


Sims’ Battery and Third Company (New River Rangers, 
under Capt. Jos. Gonzales) rendered splendid service to the 
southern cause during the war. 
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Miles Taylor of Donaldsonville, member of Congress 
from 1855 to 1861, pays a tribute to the loyalty of his slaves 
during the war, as follows: 


“I was a planter (during the Civil War); on my place “Scattery” 
there were upwards of one hundred persons who were then slaves. 
My place was within 6 miles of the town of Donaldsonville, which, 
after the occupation of the city, was occupied by the National troops 
again and again for many months. During the whole of that time the 
peop/e on my place could at any time have gone within the lines of 
the enemy. There was nothing to prevent their visiting Donaldson- 
ville, but not one of them left my plantation to my knowledge. At 
any rate they were always there in the day time when I was about, 
in the ordinary manner carrying on the ordinary labors of the fields 
in the same manner they had always done.” 


Reconstruction in Ascension. 


Mobs were active. The trading boat of Thomas Brady 
was destroyed by a mob in 1870. He sued the parish for 
$12,678. In March 1871 the police jury agreed to pay him 
$7085, payable in.1 and 2 years. They later set this aside. 
Brady filed suit, but his claim was dismissed. 


About 1870, a large crowd of negroes from St. James and 
Ascension, marched upon Donaldsonville, for the alleged pur- 
pose of taking and burning the town. Marx Schonberg was 
mayor, and W. C. Lawes, a prominent lawyer. They set forth 
in an endeavor to reason with this unorganized band. An 
argument ensued, and both Schonberg and Lawes were slain. 


On Nov. 9, 1870, the town council adopted a resolution 
stating, in part: “Whereas, a great excitement prevails in 
our town,” and the council pledges itself “to keep the peace 
of the said tewn on the withdrawal of the militia.” All bar- 
rooms were c.dered closed until the “ballot boxes were 
regularly removed from the town.” 


The town was in a deplorable condition due to nonen- 
forcement of the law, according to the statement of E. W. 
Mason, Mayor, en Jan. 2, 1872. He asserted that henceforth, 
the law would be enforced even though it cost his life. 


Captain Jones organized the Cofield Guards in 1878, 
Emile Collis, age 40, delegate from Ascension parish to the 
convention held at Mechanics Institute, New Orleans, was 
shot during the progress of the New Orleans riots. 
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An idea of the economic evils following in the wake of 
the four-years struggle may be gleaned from the case of Harp 
v. Kenner, 19 Ann. 63, decided in 1867, wherein the Supreme 
Court states: 


“At the maturity of the note, Lawrence D. Nicholls (brother of 
Francis T. Nicholls), was dead; the holder was within the military 
lines of the United States forces, and the endorser, Duncan F. Kenner, 
was in Richmond, Va. within the Confederate lines; the recorder’s 
office where the note was payable was burned in October 1862, and 
re-opened March 29, 1865; that Kenner, during the war was a 
representative in the Confederate Congress, went to Europe at the 
close of the war, and was seen in New Orleans in October 1865.” 


In the case of Kock v. Bringier, 19 Ann. 183, being a suit 
on a promissory note, the defense was: 


“That the consideration of the note was Confederate money the 
issue of rebels in arms against the Government.” 


In the case of Lea v. Bringier, 19 Ann. 197, the defense 
was made: 


“That the note discounted by plaintiff at a time when there was 
no other circulation except Confederate notes, and under the implied 
contract that said note, at maturity, would be paid in the same issue; 
that Confederate notes were issued for the purpose of subverting the 
sebbbi of the United States, and the contract was against good 
morals.” 


In Coleman vy. Mollere, 22 Ann. 106, the defendant avers: 

“That he wrote to said plaintiff that all the goods in his posses- 
sion were forcibly taken by the Confederate authorities; that some 
of the goods have been in his possession since the war, which he 
bought from a Confederate officer, and paid for, and that shortly 
afterwards his store was burnt.” 


A picture of the financial condition of the Town of 
Donaldsonville, during this period, may be obtained in noting 
that in 1872, the taxes for the years 1865-66-67-68-69-70, do 
not appear to have been paid in full. | 
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POPULATION OF ASCENSION 


Whites Slaves Free Col. ‘Total 
1810 1141 1031 47 2219 
1820 1495 2129 104 3728 
1830 1725 3567 134 5426 
1840 2255 4553 143 6951 
1850 | 3340 7266 146 10752 
1853 3520 6889 203 10612 
1860 ; 11484 
1870 11577 
1880 16895 
1890 19545 
1900 24142 
1910 23887 
1920 22155 
1930 18438 


The census of 1930 shows a loss in Ascension of 3717 
during the past ten years. Every ward in the parish with the 
exception of the third. (Dona!dsonville) shows a loss. The 
City of Donaldsonville shows a gain of 43 inhabitants. The 
9th and 10th wards did not exist in 1920, as they were carved 
out of the old seventh and eighth wards subsequent to the 
1920 census. The population of the parish by wards in 1930 
is as follows: 


Ward 1930 1920 
1 2316 3407 
2 1008 1359 
3 3788 3745 
4 1088 1403 
5 1507 2231 
6 796 866 
7 2375 5036 
8 2238 4108 
9 999 

10 2325 
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TEMPLES OF JUSTICE----PRISONS 


On April 30, 1803, France ceded the Territory of Louis- 
iana to the United States. The Town of Donaldsan was 
dedicated as such by an act before B. F. Van Pradelle, Notary 
Public, of the parish of Orleans, on April 27, 1806. The County 
of Acadia, (Ascension and St. James), as it appears, was 
without a courthouse and jail. On July 24, 1806, a meeting of 
the judge and justices of the peace of the County of Acadia 
was held at the home of William Scott, at which meeting the 
question of providing a town hall or court house and jail was 
taken up. Joseph Landry, Gaspard Debuys and Christophe 
Colomb, represented the County of Acadia. William Donald- 
son agreed to build the town hall and jail at his exnense. The 
contract, dated Sept. 14, 1806, is as follows: (English transla- 
tion). 


“To-day the fourteenth day of September, Eighteen hundred and 
six and the Twenty-Ninth year of the Indep.:ndence of the United 
States, we, the undersigned, Joseph Landry, Christophe Colomb and 
Gaspard Dubuys, all three justices of the peace. named by the as- 
sembly of judges and justices of the peace of the County of Acadia, 
held on the 24th day of July past at Mr. W. Scott’s for the purpose of 
determining with Mr. William Donaldson the site on which it will 
be convenient to build a town hall and a prison for the county, also 
specifying the proportions of the said edifices, did agree to that which 
follows, to-wit: 


“Said lots 48 and 49 facing on Chetimaches and Attakapas Strects, 
making altogether a square of one hundred twenty feet by one 
hundred twenty. 


“Said lots are dedicated for the said edifices, and the said Mr. 
William Donaldson obligates himself to build on the said lots at his 
cost and expense a house of forty feet front by fifty feet in depth 
divided in the following manner, to-wit: 


“A hall for the audience, of twenty feet in width, by twenty- 
eight feet in depth, having a room behind it of twelve by twenty feet, 
surrounded by a gallery six feet in width, on the end of which are 
two cabinets, and further another edifice destined to serve as a prison 
of thirty-six feet by thirty, divided into four apartments with a hall 
in the middle, in which there will be one cell of fifteen feet square, 
constructed of piece on piece of cypress of about one-foot square, 
English measure, with two openings grilled with iron and a door of 
heavy material, with one wicket, also grilled with iron; another room 
of the same portion for the debtors, and constructed of material of 
two or three inches with two openings and one door; also two apart- 
ments on the front for the use of the Jailor constructed in an ordinary 
manner. 


“Thus done and completed the day and year elsewhere written in 
the County of Acadia, this 14th day of September, Eighteen Hundred 


$1. 


and Six, and the thirty-first year of the Independence of the United. 
States. Thus signed at the moment of these presents. 


Sgd: Joseph Landry 
G. Debuys 
Wm. Donaldson 
C. Colom 


Four years thereafter—-Sept. 19, 1810, it was fornd neces- 
sary to provide another court house and jail, and Wm. Don- 
aldson of the Parish of Ascension, Territory of Orleans, dona- 
ted to Michel Cantrelle, treasurer of the Parish of St. James, 
and Edward D. Turner, treasurer of the Parish of Ascension, 
as trustees for the County of Acadia, the following described 


property: 


“A certain lot or piece of Jand situated and being in the Town of 
Donaldson, in the Parish of Ascension, and is bounded in front by 
the Place De la Louisiane, there measuring (blank), and in the rear 
by Chetimaches St., there measuring on the one side by land ap- 
a as for public purposes (blank), on the other by Attakapas 

t., there measuring (blank) with the buildings thereon intended and 
appropriated for a jail and court house for the use and benefit of the 
ounty of Acadia.” (See Kline v. Ascension, 33 La. Ann. 562) 


As will be noted, this donation is of the site now occupied 
by the court house, jail, Hook & Ladder Fire Co. No. 1 and 
Phoenix Fire Co. As to what disposition was made of the 
town hall or court house and jail erected on lots 48 and 49, 
at the south-west corner of the intersection of Chetimaches 
street and Nicholls Avenue, the writer is without knowledge. 
It appears that the site now being occupied by the court house 
and jail, has been continuously so used since 1810. 


Judge F. X. Martin states that Donaldson contained the 
court house and jail of the parish in 1827. However, the jail 
referred to by Judge Martin as being here in 1827, must have 
been destroyed by fire, or otherwise, for in the case of Bequet 
v. Watkins, 1 La. 131, decided by the supreme court in 1830, 
it is said: 

“That while acting as justice of the peace, he (defendant) had 
granted a commitment of plaintiff for the space of two hours for a 
contempt of court, which was executed by the constable confining 


ee biggie in the STOCKS, there being no sufficient jail in the 
parish.” 


The court house referred to by Judge Martin as being 
here in 1827, appears to have been destroyed by fire in May, 
1846, as noted in the case of Rightor v. Slidell, wherein, on 
Oct. 14, 1846, it was stated in open court that: 


“The records of the late Second Judicial District Court*** were 
destroyed sometime in the month of May last past by the burning of 
the court house of this parish.” 

Again in the case of Segond v. Roach, 4 La. Ann. 54, 
decided in January 1849, it is stated that the court house of 
this parish was destroyed by a conflagration, and with it the 
note herein sued on. This undoubtedly refers to the fire of 
May 1846. 


On Nov. 21, 1846, John H. Ilsley (afterwards supreme 
court justice,) Augustin M. Templet, Edward Gaudin, Jr. and 
Aime Bercegeay, were appointed a committee by the police 
jury, with authority to enter into a contract looking towards 
the erection of a court house. They contracted with George 
Weldon of Natchez, Miss. to erect this edifice on the lots 
owned by the parish for that purpose. The plans of Henry 
Howard, architect, were accepted, and the cost of the building 
was to be $10,000. The building had to be completed before 
March 31, 1847. It apperas that this building was destroyed 
by fire during the Civil War. 


On Sept. 26, 1851, acommittee appointed by the police 
jury, and composed of Narcisse Landry, Henry Doyal, Edward 
Gaudin, Sr., and John L. Comstock, entered into a contract 
with John Belson of Assumption, to build a jail and a dwell- 
ing house for the jailer, on the lot of ground “v, here the parish 
prison now stands”, for a consideration of $6250. The 
dimensions of the building were fixed at forty feet front by 
fifty feet in depth, and it was to be built of brick. Its outside 
walls were to be fourteen feet in height with a brick cornice. 


In the case of Harp v. Kenner, 19 La. Amn. 63, it is re- 
lated that the court house here (built in 1846-47), was des- 
troyed by fire in October 1862. The bombardment of Donald- 
sonville by the Federals under the orders of Admiral Farragut, 
took place on Aug. 9, 1862, and it appears that the court house 
was destroyed during a subsequent encounter. As_ stated 
already, this court house cost $10,000, and was about the size 
of the present jail. It was situated a short distance north of 
the present court house. 


Following the burning of the court house in 1862, the 
upper portion of a two-story frame building on the high 
school square was used as a court room and the lower por- 
tion as a jail or guard house. This was merely a temporary 
arrangement. 
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Captain Joseph Gonzales, of the New River section, was 
sheriff in 1866. On Sept. 14, 1866, he leased from W. C. 
Lawes, agent of W. E. Philips, the building known as the 
Johnson Female Institution, with the exception of that portion 
of said building now used by the parish as a court room, and 
later referred to as “a court room and clerk’s office.” 


As has been stated, following the Civil War, the parish 
was without court house or jail. Therefore, on April 16, 1867, 
a committee representing the Police Jury of this parish, was 
directed to supervise the construction of a court house and 
jail, which was to be built by Thomas Supple. They accepted 
the work as being complete some months thereafter. 


The combination court house and jail constructed by Mr. 
Supple in 1867, is the identical building used to-day as a jail 
for the parish. For some twenty years, this building served 
jointly as a court house and jail, the court room, recorder’s 
office and jury room being upstairs, while the jail and the 
sheriff’s office were downstairs. 


In 1887, a court house was built on the site of the pres- 
ent court house, under the supervision of the following build- 
ing committee: R. T. Hanson, Henry McCall, John T. Nolan, 
R. N. Sims and Henry C. Braud, with James Freret as archi- 
tect. The structure was destroyed by fire on Feb. 13, 1889, 
as is recited by Act 103 of 1890, to the following effect: 


“Whereas, the books and registration of voters of the Parish of 
Ascension, was destroyed by the burning of the court house of said 
parish on the morning of the thirteenth day of February 1889,” and 
a new registration is authorized. 


The present court house was constructed in 1889, with 
the following committee in charge: Henry McCall, Henry C. 
Braud, Frederick Duffel, Richard McCall, with James Freret 
as architect. 


S4 
SCHOOLS 


On January 28, 1812, Governor Claiborne notified William 
Conway of his appointment as Administrator of the County 
School of Acadia, while on April 21, 1812, he appointed Walker 
Gilbert to this office, vice Wm. Conway, deceased. | 


Thus, it appears that befcre the admission of Orleans Ter- 
ritory to the Union as the State of Louisiana, a public school 
was in existence in the Parish of Ascension. 


Act of March 6, 1819 legislates with reference to the 
public schools of Louisiana. In this act it is provided that: 


“The Parish of Ascension is excepted from the general provisions 
of the present Act, and the school maintained and established in the 
Town of Donaldson by virtue of acts of which the present is sup- 
plementary, shall be continued as in the past, except that the three 
commissioners of said school shall be named annually by the governor 
and the senate, and the sum of six hundred dollars be and is hereby 
appropriated annually to sustain the said school, which sum shall be 
paid by the treasurer of the state.” 


The depositions of one who taught in the public school 
in Donaldsonville in 1831, are found in the case of Kline vy. 
Parish of Ascension, 33 A. 562, in part, as follows: 


“In 1831 there was a public school in Donaldsonville; this school 
was kept on the square bounded .by.Cabahanosse (now Railroad 
Avenue), Opelousas and Attakapas Streets and the public square. The 
only building on the square at that time was the building used for 
school purposes; the whole aah was inclosed by a fence; the public 
school was kept there in 1831, and long before. The school building 
in 1831 appeared old; the building on the square mentioned was con- 
- tinuously used as a public school up to the beginning of the war in 
1861. During that time, the property was never used for any other 
purpose than for keeping a public school. The whole property above 
described was always known, during the time I lived in this parish, 
as “The College”. I taught school there from 1840 to 1842; I never 
knew of any other public school in Donaldsonville from 1831 to 1860.” 


This party moved to Ascension in 1831, and to Donaldson- 
ville in 1836. 


Again, in the same case, another witness, August Ber- 
cegeay, testifies, in part, as follows: 


“T have known the tract of land fronting on the public square in 
Donaldsonville and embraced between Opelousas, Attakapas and 
Cabahanosse Streets, since I came’ to Donaldsonville. On this land 
there were, when I came to Donaldsonville in 1838, a main building 
which was used as a public school and as a residence for the teacher, 
and a small building used as a kitchen, near the main building; there 
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was also an enclosure, around the entire square or tract, made of 


ickets. In the main building just referred to, a public school was 

ept. from 1838 to 1861; I do not know how long before 1838 the 
public school had been kept there; I taught in the public school there 
from about 1851 to 1861; John F. Ayraud taught the public school 
there in 1838; after Mr. Vidal kept the school.” 


In 1851 there were 869 educable children in the parish, 
while in 1852, the number had increased to 882. 


In the eastern portion of the parish, where settlers were 
sparse, only a few shabby public-school buildings existed at 
about the Civil War period. A few very small private schools 
were maintained. In 1873, there were no public schools in 
the Galvez section. The Mount Zion School, which was erect- 
ed about 1875, where the Mount Zion church now stands, 
being the first such school. During its first year, it was con- 
ducted by Mr. A. D. Carpenter, Sr., as a private school. The 
following year, Miss Felder conducted a public school here. 


Several schcols of a semi-private character were main- 
tained. These were located at Dutchtown, Prarieville, 
Gonzales and St. Amant. In 1877, the salaries of the teachers 
were fixed at $30 per month. As an illustration of the lavish 
(?) expenditure of public funds as practiced in early days, 
may be cited the action of the board of Feb. 23, 1878, when $10 
was appropriated to each school for repairs and benches. An 
“Inspector of Schools” was named on April 6, 1878, and on 
the same date, Louis Lefort, colored, who had served valiantly 
with the Confederate forces on the field of battle, was elected 
president-pro-tem of the school board. “Progress” was the 
keynote in 1879, when the salaries of the teachers were raised 
to. $35. However. the treasury was somewhat depleted on 
March 19, 1881, when it was decided to open a school in the 
fifth ward, provided the patrons furnished a house “free of 
rent.” Certain schools were ordered opened in 1882, and the 
salary of the teachers fixed at $20. per month. On Sept. 13, 
1884, the treasurer reported that he had received from all 
sources during the year, the sum of $3972.35, and, there being 
no, bank in Ascension, all funds were ordered deposited in 
the Louisiana State National Bank of New Orleans. The 
Seminary of Learning, (constructed with the proceeds of the 
sale of the lots in Government Square), was completed for 
the 1885 school-term. A principal at $75. per month, was 
employed. 
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The year 1885 must have been fraught with grave finan- 
cial problems, for on July 19, 1885, it was decided that the 
schools of the parish, excepting those in the seventh and eighth 
wards, would be opened one month only “in order to have 
some schooling throughout the parish.” In 1888, Ascension had 
thirteen white and twelve colored schools. In 1889 the follow- 
ing schools were ordered opened: 


White Schools 
Name of School Locatio 


TERY cass tare ok eececernpe actos nem  olncce ee Adlard Landry 
Brille SacreMCl (0... wp oos-dunageeeinn ee. ae Brusle Sacremento 
Lit Ville, oni:4 oksdektiG ol aoe aeceaa eee Lumville 
Ascension +} Academy s.c. iia ees Donaldsonville 
1 |: hy a RENN RCMP NO r cen ee re NE. Burnside 
DPR OW ino ineee eres anes hence oe nee ele Pee ees Crochet 
GY arise Fa ie ccissdectapaivenctiaaegh Jac curaaten te ee oa Crevasse 
Fair Banks jek 2) eee a ee ee Fairbanks 
Gonzales (Now St. Amant school)... Opp. San Amant 
Landry (Now Gonzales SCHOO]) .......-.ccc-c:cccsseo Opp. V. P. Landry 
Blak "Ba Vai abscesses eles. 5. hee Black Bayou 
New River (now Cornerview) .1c1:::scccsee Near Catholic Church 
VDT a Cole Le: if 1 PM ones een ERAT a ware RELI" pe PU Near L. Picard 
Lore: hig (ht dU [eens ReaM bre Die AR tamer RE RE LE Prarieville 
JSST edie hf: Lt] | Ria Sonne ane mien SEP GBs NE APC GP: A Near Big Swamp 
GIVE ody eee gk tal Near Wm. Hodgeson 
|e ee OU Lal Sook asnidiecnchliassceishtlgialesiear cata anaes Near J. T. King 
OT VO: 0c: 1 | cae RI ee eM Ste ee PINES I a Galvez 


Lind pyar ee ee eh te ee ene Adlard Landry 
Smidke Bend... 8 OS O* Ue ee Smoke Bend Church 
Cattisine ici tic as Be ee hee Causin 
Domaldsonville ACacermy..i.......cccccssscccssssssssssssssseeesssnnneceeneesees Donaldsonville 
Lacroig2t 1 ee BO ae eee ee Bethel Church 
Leamanville iu (42s, OF Oe Oe A et cee Lemanville 
Marchand tc. 20S or OO ee ee ee terns Marchand 
DEPP O ee ee one acetate secant mm Darrow 
Washington ee ase neomeemersneiencirteerreremneae Crevasse 
ASHT erick Bee eet RE OC eee ine neneaterereioe Crevasse 
Barnette ag Us eo Seema meres Crevasse 
Moore’s Brid ge..nvccccvcccsecenscnuenenrenennmntennrnnnneeMoare’s Bridge 


Prarieville nero eer een Alman’s’ Prarie 
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On Sept. 10, 1892, the schools in New River, which had 
been closed during the floods, were ordered re-opened. 


In the vicinity of Gonzales in 1851, no public schools 
existed, the first being erected some two miles west of the 
present site of Gonzales about 1855. Adlard Gautreaux ‘aught 
less than a dozen children there. A few years thereafter, a 
small school was established in what is now Gonzales, it being 
located north of the New River. 


Years of constant toil and struggle, on the part of those 
who desired to see Ascension rank high in educational matters, 
have placed our parish in the front ranks. Special taxes were 
voted for school upon school, until modern school buildings 
adorn every section of the parish. The high schools at Donald- 
sonville and Gonzales being constructed of brick, while credi- 
table frame buildings are situated at Dutchtown, Oak Grove, 
St. Amant, and at other points. 


In addition to the above mentioned public schools, the 
Catholic high Schools of Donaldsonville have splendid brick 
edifices. 


The schools of Ascension, their enrollment, teachers and 
locations, being as follows: 


School No. of Pupils No of Teachers 
Donaldsonville High .........ccccsssssessnsssmeee 796 21 
OTE EC FCG 9 16d | Eee an Oe AL ee 590 15 
AB pau faly Ch G1 ms Bed | eee een nmniec eee Ae eee o+1 11 
Oak Grove High, Hope Villa.................. 231 9 
Doha ese eet Te 363 

DISET ROW) Wa te ee 50 2 
ENTS t SOk RT ge, CREO cE A tC 50 2 
CralVGRi ee a ok ee 53 2 
Burnside ............... a eh nt, Ranh 20 1 
ERP CAO 5 ts ee ee eo hE. 13 1 


Private Schools 


St. Joseph’s Commercial Institute, Donaldsonville, 120 pupils. 
St. Vincent’s Institute, Donaldsonville, 325 pupils. 
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Colored 

School No. of Pupils No. of Teachers 
DomaldsoOnmville ooccicccccccccccsssssccccssssssssscessccsseseceesens 194 

Prarieville 3 7 te a rn 115 3 
Dutchtown. 2.2 eee 99 2 
MOdeSt6 cicck ee ete. 97 2 
Marchandvillé.wuc. i ot ee oe 54 1 
A. L. Smith (Gonzales) o.......ccccccsssssseeeee 76 2 
Port Vincentiac. ee 31 1 
A-Bendih<incsacatisen a eel fom 61 r 
SOPOT: fe ag he in hel epee Ae 38 


Larry J. Babin of Dutchtown, is the present super- 
intendent of the public schools of Ascension. Father C. M. 
Chambon of Donaldsonville, is the director of Catholic schools. 
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ASCENSION NEWSPAPERS 


Newspapers have lived and thrived in Ascension for more 
than a century. Francois X. Martin, (1827), says of Donald- 
sonville: 


é ite is a printing office from which an hebdomadary sheet is 
issued.” 


At that time the Gazette de La Fourche was being pub- 
lished each Saturday by George Bissett, at his office at the 
corner of Iberville and Lessard Streets in Donaldsonville. A 
copy of this paper, dated Sept. 8, 1827, is on file in the 
Louisiana State Library at Baton Rouge. Editor Bissett prob- 
ma resented the historian referring to his newspaper as a 
“sheet”. 


Belisle states that at an early date L’Ami des Planteurs, 
was being published here, but of this newspaper nothing is 
known. : 


It is not known how long the Gazette de La Fourche 
continued, but on Feb. 2, 1831, the Creole was being published 
here. Little is known of its duration. 


By Act of March 30, 1833, p. 103, section 4, it is provided: 


“That all laws in force, requiring the publication in the news- 
papers of Donaldsonville, of the notices required by law, and others 
of any kind, be and are hereby repealed, in as much as they refer 
to the parishes of Ascension, Assumption and St. James.” 


The plural being used in the above act indicates that in 
1833 there were at least two newspapers published in the 
youthful city of Donaldsonville. 


That a newspaper existed in Donaldsonville on June 6, 
1839, is established by the fact that in the case of Zacharie v. 
Winter, 17 La. 76, it is stated that the plantation of Gabriel 
Winter, containing eight hundred arpents, together with forty- 
seven slaves, was seized and advertised for sale at the church 
and court house doors, and in the newspaper published in 
Donaldsonville. 


The Coast Journal was being published here in 1853, 
while the Ascension Pioneer and The Vigilant were being pub- 
lished here on March 4, 1854. The first issue of The Vigilant 
appeared on Sept. 28, 1845. It seems to have had a desperate 
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struggle in its early days. The Revue Louisianaise, on Feb. 
27, 1848, says that it was once a poor little country paper, but 
had made improvements and had grown to be “a superb 
paper, very successful and filled with talent.” 


St. Michel, a weekly paper published at Convent, La., on 
March 4, 1854, says: 


“We pray the Ascension Pioneer to accept our many thanks for 
the good wishes which they gave us.” 


On the same date this paper stated: 


“We are under obligations to a friend on having read the flattering 
compliment paid us by the Vigilant of Donaldson, and we accept 
same as an encouragement.” 


In its issue of Dec. 9, 1854, St. Michel says: 


“The Vigilant of Donaldson, published by our confrere M. P. 
Perriez, is being published in both languages. We wish our friend 
all the success merited by his courage and his enterprising spirit.” 


Velior Dugas was the agent at Donaldsonville, for the 
St. Michel on Dec. 20, 1854. 


La Drapeau de l’Ascension, (The Ascension Banner), was 
being published at the corner of Railroad Avenue and 
Opelousas street by a Mr. Superville, on Sept. 3, 1859. This 
paper continued until after Dec. 18. 1869, but it had suspended 
operations in 1870, 


The Ascension Republican, owned and published by 
Morris Marks, at the corner of Railroad Avenue and Claiborne 
St., was being published here in 1870. 


The year 1871 saw the birth of The Donaldsonville Chief, 
with L. E. Bentley, a gifted writer and public speaker, as its 
editor and owner. The Chief has weathered the winds of 
adversity ever since its establishment. It is now the oldest 
paper in Ascension. It has improved with age, and is active, 
militant and virile at this date. James Von Lotten is the 
present owner, while the editorial pen is weilded by R. J. 
Chauvin. 


The Ascension Leader, was being published here in 1871, 
and was still in existence in 1874. It was owned and edited by 
Philip Winfree, - 
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In 1873, a newspaper was being published at Port Vincent, 
by Juste Lamare and Harry Gould. It had a number of sub- 
scribers in East Ascension. Nothing is known as‘to when it 
discontinued publication. 


The Vigilant, with Felix Reynaud, editor and proprietor, 
was being published in Donaldsonville, on June 2, 1877. It is 
not believed that this was the same Vigilant which was being 
published here in 1854. 


The Triune Democrat, owned and edited by Gould and 
Winfree, was being published here in July 1877. 


The Ascension Democrat, under control of Robert 
Nicholls Sims, leading lawyer and citizen of his time, was 
being published in Donaldsonville in 1883-85. John Reynaud 
and a Mr. Superville were associated with this paper. 


The Donaldsonville News was being published here in 
1891. 


The Donaldsonville Times, owned and edited by James 
Von Lotten, present owner of The Donaldsonville Chief, was 
being published here in 1896-97. 


The Daily Democrat, edited by R. J. Chauvin, present 
editor of the Chief and treasurer of this parish, was being 
published here on June 12, 1900. 


In July 1904, The Daily Democrat was heing published 
here, with Edmund Maurin, prominent lawyer and citizen, 
as editor. In December 1906, the Weekly Democrat was be- 
ing published here by R. J. Chauvin. 


The Question, a weekly newspaper was being published 
at Gonzales, La. in 1912. It suspended publication after a few 
months, 


The Gonzales Weekly, owned and edited by J. Forrest 
Lanoux, began publication in December, 1920, and is still 
being published at Gonzales, La. This is the only newspaper 
now being published in the eastern portion of the parish. 


The Donaldsonville Fraternal Union, (colored), Ascen- 
sion News, Ascension Citizen, Donaldsonville Progress and 
Daily Times were other newspapers published here during the 

past thirty years. All have passed out of existence. 
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CROSSING BAYOU LAFOURCHE AT DONALDSONVILLE 


As early as 1817, five years after Louisiana was admitted 
to the Union of States, when the population of Ascension 
parish was only 2219, and the population of Donaldsonville 
only 317, the traffic between the latter and that section west 
of Bayou Lafourche demanded a draw-bridge. By Act of 
Feb. 18, 1817, p. 112, Walker Gilbert and his associates were 
granted permission to erect a toll-bridge over Bayou La 
fourche at or near its inlet from the Mississippi. 


However, by an Act approved March 11, 1820, p. 56, it 
is stated that, in view of the faci that Gilbert had died, without 
having constructed the aforesaid bridge, his heirs were granted 
the privilege of constructing same, and that unless they did 
so within one year, the police jury of the Parish of Ascension 
might do so. 


The Gilbert heirs, having failed to exercise this privilege, 
forfeited same. Thereupon, the police jury of Ascension, on 
Aug. 22, 1821, by and through a committee composed of 
Hypolite Paloc, Zenon Picou and Pierre Dufour, entered into 
a contract with Louis Bringier, before Philip Carlier 
D’Outremer, parish judge and notary, to construct said bridge, 
for a consideration of $8000. 


The bridge was built, and probably served its purpose for 
a number of years, though it has been abandoned and dis- 
continued in the year 1846. ‘This is established by reason 
of the fact that under the terms of the ordinances of the 
Town of Donaldsonville in effect in 1846, it was required that 
the lessee of the ferry at the mouth of Bayou Lafourche pro- 
vide two flat boais of different sizes and iwo skiffs, and a man 
handy day and night, to handle the traffic. No. reference is 
made to the bridge. 


In 1854, the bridge matter was again agitated, and Act 
189, approved March 16, 1854, was passed by the legislature. 
This act authorizes the police jury to construct a draw-bridge 
at this point. Accordingly, on June 24, 1854, the police jury 
of the Parish of Ascension, represented by Edward Gaudin, Sr., 
Lestang Fortier and J. Adelard Braud, jointly with the town 
council of Donaldsonville, represented by Pierre G. Donnequin, 
Clement Boudreau, Louis Boudier and Mayor Lawrence D. 
Nicholls, entered into a contract with Maxwell Briggs & Co., 
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to build a bridge across Bayou Lafourche before Jan. 1, 1855, 
for a price of $17,000, the bridge to be of the Howe Patent 
Truss type, and to be constructed of pitch pine timber. 


St. Michel, in its issue of June 24, 1854, says: 


“The municipality and the police jury of Donaldsonville, La., have 
adopted the plan of Mr. John Belson, for a bridge to be thrown across 
the bayou, in line with Attakapas street. It is estimated that the cost 
will-not exceed $20,000.” 


This newspaper on Dec. 16, 1854, says: 


“The bridge at Donaldsonville will shortly be opened to traffic. 
The tariff follows:***.” 


The work of the contractors was evidently not satisfactory 
and unacceptable, for St. Michel, in its issue of March 17, 
1855, states: | 

“The corporation of Donaldsonville are ready to enter into a 


compromise with the contractors of the bayou bridge, which will open 
it immediately to the service of the public.” 


Euphemon Guedry of Smoke Bend, Judge Jos Carbo, of 
Barton, and Placide Ramirez of Donaldsonville, are among 
those who recall this old bridge. It was a wooden structure, 
and was opened to permit the passage of boats by means of 
a windlass, an old mule furnishing the power. The old bridge 
simply deteriorated until it was abandoned. A rope-ferry 
propelled by hand-power supplanted it. 


By Act 16, approved March 16, 1870, Marx Schonberg and 
William Murrel were given an exclusive franchise to operate 
a ferry over Bayou Lafourche here. They were awarded this 
franchise gratuitously. 


On Feb. 12, 1870, it appears that Raphael Mousse had 
purchased this franchise for $2035. On March 1, 1870, the 
Mayor of Donaldsonville reported that Milton Morris, (who 
was then representative), and Marx Schonberg were about to 
be granted gratuitously a ferry franchise over both Bayou 
Lafourche and the Mississippi River. Considerable indigna- 
tion was expressed by both the council and the police jury, 
and it was resolved to take necessary legal steps to avoid this 
alleged illegal franchise. After considerable dispute, and 
matters being complicated, it appears that Schonberg was 
sustained in his claim, for, in August 1881, the Donaldsonville 
Bridge Co. found it necessary to acquire the rights of the 
Schonberg heirs, as acquired by them under Act. 16 of 1870, 
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Raphael Mousse, Marx Schonberg and William Murrel 
operated the hand-power ferry until about 1882, at which 
time, the bridge now on Bayou Lafourche, was constructed. 
In low water, the ferry was operated at the head of Mississippi 
Street and during the high-water season it was moved to the 
head of Opelousas Street. 


On Oct. 13, 1879, the police jury adopted a resolution 
“looking to the erection at this place of a bridge across Bayou 
La Fourche.” On March 9, 1881, the Donaldsonville Bridge 
Company was organized, the directors being John T. Nolan, 
R. N. Sims, W. M. McGalliard, A. C. Love, Myer Lemann, 
Henry Droege, L. E. Bently and Jos. J. Leche. This company 
was given the right to erect a toll bridge and operate same for 
twenty years, at the expiration of which time, the bridge 
would be surrendered to the town and parish, free of cost. 
The old bridge seved pedestrian and vehicular traffic until 
about 1916, and still stands as a monument to the pre-dam 
era. Bayou Lafourche was closed at its mouth by a dam con- 
structed in 1903, and the early part of 1904. This dam, after 
having been leveled and allowed to settle was converted into 
a public highway, and is now being used as such. The old 
bridge is in a dilapidated condition, and is considered by some 
as being unsafe for any kind of traffic whatsoever. 
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ASCENSION RAILROADS 


The New Orleans, Mobile and Chattanooga Railroad Co. 
appears to have been the first railroad which operated in As- 
cension. About the time of the Civil War, they were busily 
engaged in securing rights-of-way for their road from New 
Orleans to Donaldsonville. The war retarded this work, and 
nothing further appears to have been done until August 3, 
1870, when this company applied to the council of the Town 
of Donaldsonville, seeking permission to construct it’s road 
through certain streets in the rear section of the town. This 
line was constructed during the years 1871-72-73.. It’s 
western terminus was then Bayou La Fourche. Some half a 
mile below the town a crude turntable, using horse-power, was 
maintained. 


It appears that the ownership of the New Orleans, Mobile 
and Chattanooga Railroad Company, in the course of a few 
years, passed into the hands of Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad & Steamship Co. On Feb. 15, 1881, the latter sold 
the line to the Texas & Pacific Railroad Company, its present 
owners. The line has been extended from time to time, until 
it is now a trunk line of much importance. 


In the eastern portion of the parish, the New Orleans, 
Mobile & Chattanooga Railroad Company began securing 
rights-of-way in Ascension in 1883. The road was completed 
about 1889. In 1889, it had become the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley Railroad, a subsiduary of the great Illinois Central 
System. 


The Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, owned and 
operated by the late William Edenborn of New Orleans and 
Shreveport, began securing rights-of-way in Ascension during 
1904. The line was completed and in operation several years 
thereafter. In 1929, following the death of Mr. Edenborn, 
the system was sold to the Louisiana and Arkansas Railroad 
Company. Prior to the coming of the railroads, the inhabi- 
tants of Ascension were served, of course, exclusively by the 
steamboats plying upon the waters of the Mississippi and 
Amite Rivers, and Bayous Lafourche and Manchac. 
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ASSESSMENT OF ASCENSION 


Year Assessment Year Assessment 
1867 $2,105,930 1899 2,499,135 
1868 1,625,060 1900 2,396,300 
1869 1,957,260 1901 2,767,805 
1870 1,511,828 1902 2,865,159 
1871 (Missing) 1903 2,888,381 
1872 1,165,865 1904 2,927,791 
1873 1,305,110 1905 3,505,128 
1874 1,493,992 1906 3,684,109 
1875 992,926 1907 3,870,039 
1876 1,309,0°0 1908 3,972,039 
1877 1,452,758 1909 3,942,170 
1878 (Missing) 1910 4,150,613 
1879 1,507,550 1911 4,100,570 
1880 1,998,627 1912 4,174,430 
1881 2,011,233 1913 4,037,300 
1882 (Missing) 1914 3,903,820 
1883 2,147,390 1915 3,948,250 
1884 2,189,040 1916 3,939,330 
1885 1,973,614 1917 11,886,020 
1886 2,077,965 1918 11,156,340 
1887 2,067,660 1919 10,403,900 
1888 2,023,920 1920 10,741,710 
1889 2,044,144 1921 10,133,910 
1890 2,038,260 1922 8,480,750 
1891 2,029,710 1923 8,044,110 
1892 2,083,815 1924 8,065,880 
1893 2,100,070 1925 8,025,810 
1894 2,183,630 1926 7,007,490 
1895 2,163,236 1927 7,180,400 
1896 2,242,440 1928 7,306,150 
1897 2,235,710 1929 7,300,210 
1898 2.324.973 
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BANKS AND BANKING FACILITIES 


As far back as 1818, the citizens of Ascension were pro- 
vided with banking facilities. By Act of March 14, 1818, 
p. 78, and by Act of March 6, 1819, it is provided that a branch 
of the Louisiana State Bank be located at Donaldson. Again, 
by Act approved April 7, 1824, the Louisiana Bank was 
created, and a branch bank with a capital of $200,000 was 
ordered established at Donaldsonville, to serve the parishes of 
St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Lafourche Interior and 
Iberville. Judge Martin, in his “History of Louisiana’’, (1827) 
says of Donaldsonville: “The Bank of Louisiana has an office 
of discount and deposit here.” The following were in charge: 
David A. Randall and Rebert J. Palfrey in 1825, while in 1834, 
Hoar B. Trist was cashier. In 1840 the following directors 
were serving: Laroque Turgeau, N. Landry, J. B. Tussin, 
Robert Scott and Victor Pujos, with Hoar B. Trist, as cashier. 
In 1841 a branch of the Canal Bank was located on Mississippi 
street, between Chetimaches street and Crescent Place. 


When the Citizens Bank of New Orleans was organized 
in 1833 by Act of April 1, 1833, p. 194, the following Ascen- 
sionites were named to solicit subscriptions to its capital stock: 
Trasimond Landry, Richard Bond and Rosemond Braud. 


It appears that a branch of the Louisiana State Bank was 
maintained here in 1854, with W. H. Avery, president, and 
R. J. Palfrey, cashier. At the beginning of the Civil War, a 
Branch of the Louisiana bank was located in Donaldsonville, 
at the southeast corner of Iberville and Chetimaches streets, 
and it is said that Andrew Gingry was in charge of this bank. 
It discontinued business shortly subsequent to the Civil War. 


It appears that for quite a long period, no bank was in 
existence in Ascension. On Sept. 13, 1884, the treasurer of 
the parish school board was instructed to deposit all funds in 
the Louisiana State National Bank of New Orleans, evidently 
because no bank was maintained here. 


The Bank of Donaldsonville was organized on March 21, 
1892, and Ascension was once more provided with banking 
facilities. It enjoyed a large volume of business until 1914, 
when it suspended operations. 
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The Bank of Ascension was organized in 1896, and from 
the date of its organization has enjoyed a large measure of 
success. Its name has been changed to Ascension Bank & 
Trust Co. 


On Sept. 4, 1900, the People’s Bank was organized. It 
was first located in the Masonic Temple on Railroad Avenue, 
and afterwards acquired a site at the southeast corner of 
Railroad avenue and Mississippi street. As a result of the un- 
settled conditions brought about by the suspension of the Bank 
of Donaldsonville in 1914, the People’s Bank discontinued 
business on July 14, 1914. 


On December 30, 1915, the Commercial & Savings Bank 
was organized, and, since its organization, has enjoyed a large 
share of the public patronage. 


The people of the New River section, long realizing the 
necessity of a hame bank, organized the Bank of Gonzales on 
July 12, 1920. This institution has been of great service to 
the people of the eastern portion of the parish, and enjoys 
their confidence and patronage. 
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TRANS-MISSISSI> PI FERRY 


Whether we refer te the Father of Waters as the Es- 
piritu Santo, River Si. Louis, Colbert, Chucagua, Tamalisen, 
Tapata, Pallisade, Escondido, Meschacebe or the Mississippi, 
our forefathers picked Donaldsonville as an appropriate loca- 
tion for a ferry. 





Tug Whitewater 


As for back as 1846, a ferry-service of some kind, was 
maintained between Donaldsanville and the present site of 
Darrow. The town ordinances of 1846 give us a picture of 
the ferry service of that day. It was required by said ordinan- 
ces, that the lessee keep on hand, at all times “two substantial 
flat-boats (a large and a smaller one), and two skiffs in good 
repair, with a sufficient number of persons and the necessary 
apparatus, to. cross a flat-boat and a skiff at the same time.” 
This ferry had to cross persons “at all hours of the day or 
night.’ The toll for each foot passenger was twenty-five cents, 
and after sunset, double that amount. To cross a “gig and 
horse”, the charge was two dollars. In those days, a skiff 
was affixed to each side of the barge and, by laborious effort 
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for nearly a hour, the barge was ultimately landed on the 
opposite bank of the river. 


Hand-power ferries were used, it appears, until about 
1870, for on Dec, 18, 1869, the council g:anted Raphael Mousse 
the right to continue his ferry until the steam-ferry should 
arrive. 


However, the Chief on Nov. 14, 1874 notes that “A steam 
ferry at Donaldsonville is the next public improvement on 
the tapis,” the same issue advertising the franchise for sale 
and requiring the lessee to place in service “a good and sub- 
stantial steam tug boat, capable of crossing foot passengers 
and a strong substantial flat boat attached to said tug boat to 
cross horses, mules, stock and vehicles of every description.” 
This journal on Dec. 19, 1874 expressed grief because the 
police jury had repealed the ordinance requiring a steam 
ferry, because Messrs. Lanoux and Bourgeois discovered that 
a steam tug “would cost so much more than they had antiei- 
pated.” However, the Chief sounded an encouraging note 
on May 13, 1876, when it stated: “An energetic citizen who 
takes great interest in the proposition to establish a. 
steam ferry at this place, circulated a subscription list this 
week to obtain the names of parties willing to become stock- 
holders in a ferry company, and met with gratifying success. 
When we saw the list, Thursday evening, over $600 had been 
subscribed by scarcely a dozen persons. The ptm is to 
organize the company as soon as the subscriptions reach 
$1000, which should be in the course of a few days.” More 
encouraging news was dispensed by the Chief on July 15, 
1876, as follows: “Steam Ferry-Boat.—Messrs J. M. Jones 
and J. E. Smith of this place are about building a tittle 
steamer to be used as a ferry-boat on the river, and they 
expect to have it completed and ready for use by tne 15th 
of August. Mr. Smith has shown us a neat plan of the boat, 
drawn by himself. The proposed dimensions of the cratt — 
are 45 feet in length, 1244 in width. The engines will be of 
8 horse pawer, and are expected to give her a speed of eight 
miles an hour up stream. The wheel will be turned by 
means of an endless chain. A horse and buggy or carriage 
can readily be transported across the river on the boat, but 
when large carts or wagons are to be crossed, a flat must 
be used, etc.” 
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On March 1, 1870, considerable discussion was had, due 
to the fact that Milton Morris, who was then representative, 
and Marx Schonberg, were about to be granted gratuitously, 
an exclusive ferry-franchise here for a period of twenty-five 
years. Legal action was authorized. 


Michel Lanoux purchased this franchise in 1874 for 
$242.00, while Raphael Mousse acquired it in 1875 for $235.00, 
in 1876 for $451.00, and in 1877 for $268.00. 


The Little Minnie, the first steam ferry placed in service 
here, was a small boat or tug, which was affixed to a barge 
whenever vehicles desired to cross. It was in operation in 
1877, and probably for several years prior thereto. On Nov. 
8, 1877, the franchise was sold to Raphael Mousse and Valsin 
Bourgeois. 


The ferry landing was theretofore situated at the head 
of Chetimaches street, but on March 18, 1878, it was ordered 
moved to the head of Lessard street. Shortly thereafter, it 
was ordered restored to Chetimaches street, and in 1883, 
Lessard street was again designated as the landing-place. 





Tug Carrie B. 
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Following the Little Minnie came the Bella Israel and 
Grand Isle. The Bella Israel carried its cargo without the use 
of barge, except on unusual occasions. It was in operation in 
1888, and was owned by Braud and Batemen. 


In 1894, the Bella Israel having sunk, the Grand Isle was 
again placed in service. On Aug. 20, 1894, the franchise was 
sold to Constantin and Bragard, who placed in operation the 
Ascension, a safe boat of the catamaran type. 


Ten years thereafter, in 1904, H. C. Whiteman was 
awarded the ferry-franchise, and he put in operation the 
Washington, a single-hull boat. 


The ferry problem gave considerable trouble for several 
years, and in August, 1909, a ten-year franchise was awarded 
to the Burnside & Donaldsonville Packet Co., who, at the 
time, operated a packet boat from Donaldsonville to Burn- 
side. They put the Ruth in the ferry service. In 1919, the 
same parties were awarded the franchise. In 1929, the 
franchise was adjudicated to the Bisso interests of New 
Orleans, for the sum of $40,000 for the ten-year period. They 
have put in service the Joseph A. Bisso, a splendid boat, 
operating from 5 a. m. to midnight. It has a capacity of 
about fifty automobiles and five hundred passengers. 


Closely interwoven with the ferry service is found the 
transportation line operated for many years between Donald- 
sonville and Burnside. On March 2, 1898, the Steamer 
Gracie Kent made its maiden voyage from Donaldsonville to 
Burnside, commanded by W. S. Cary, captain, and Pierre 
Turiaffe Babin, veteran of the Confederacy, as clerk. This 
boat was operated for about ten years, and then the Virgie 
was put into service. It discontinued operations some eight 
years ago. 
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TRAILS AND MODERN HIGHWAYS 


On February 8, 1770, Governor O’Rielly issued regulations 
concerning the obligations of those to whom tracts of land 
were granted. Among these obligations, was the duty of the 
grantee to construct, within three years, in front of the land 
so granted him, a road or highway, and also to maintain 
same in good order. The grants of land bordering on the 
Mississippi River being among the first, we may assume that 
the roads along this river, such as they were, came into 
existence at a very early period. 


Aside from the roads along the Mississippi River, it ap- 
pears that in 1805 a road had been established from St. 
Gabriel to Galves Town. This road is shown on maps dated 
1805, 1822 and 1847. It was the only road in East Ascension 
other than the Mississippi River road. 


Act of March 12, 1818, dealing with roads, says: 


“That all the routes of this state, which were opened, traced or 
designated, by virtue of any act of the legislature, previously passed, 
or by virtue of an order of any police jury in any of the parishes, 
are by these presents declared to be public roads, likewise all routes 
made by individuals in front of their respective lands, etc.” 


As late as 1837, there appears to have existed no public 
highway from the Mississippi River to the interior sections of 
Ascension, other than the St. Gabriel-Galves Town highway. 
The greater portion of the New River section was a veritable 
wilderness, untenanted save by a few frontier settlers who 
squatted here and there. | 


The importance of a road through the New River settle- 
ment was recognized in 1837, and the Legislature, in order to 
open up this territory, adopted resolution No. 42, approved 
March 2, 1837, p. 36, to the following effect: 


“That the civil engineer of this state be instructed to survey and 
locate a road running from Galvestown, parish of Iberville, through 
the New River settlement, to some point on the Mississippi River, 
in the parish of Ascension.” 


As a result of this survey, the old Galvestown road, from 
that settlement to Prarieville, thence to New River Lane 
(now Geismar), came into existence. This road served the 
few. settlers of East Ascension for a number of years, as the 
only means of reaching the Mississippi River settlements. 
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As late at 1890, it was the only open road from the interior to. 
the river section, serving all those residing in what is now 
Gonzales, St. Amant, Acy and other points in that region. 


In 1860, the police jury attempted to establish a public 
road from the present site of Darrow to the New River settle- 
ments. Difficulties were encountered, and this road was never 
built. (See 15 Ann. 126; 16 Ann. 182). 


To travel from Gonzales to Donaldsonville as late as the 
year 1900, one had to proceed out the New River road to the 
“Lane”, now Geismar, thence following the meanderings of 
the Father of Waters until Darrow was reached. 


As the twentieth century hove into view, the Gonzales- 
Burnside road was gradually transformed from a cow-path 
to an ordinary country road; thence into a good dirt road; 
thence in about 1924, into a graveled highway. It now 
handles the greater portion of the Baton Rouge-New Orleans 
traffic. The Air-Line Highway, now in the course of construc- 
tion, however, will attract, in the future, much of the traffic 
now using the Burnside-Gonzales highway. 


The first graveled road constructed in the parish of 
Ascension, was the road along the Mississippi River on its 
- west bank, above and below Donaldsonville. This road was 
built about 1918. Shortly thereafter, the gravel road on each 
side of Bayou Lafourche was built; then the gravel road on 
the east bank of the Mississippi followed. During the admini- 
stration of Gov. O. H. Simpson, the Calebasse, Black Bayou, 
Dutchtown, Coontrap and other roads were built. 


The magnificent Baton Rouge-New Orleans Airline High- 
way is now rapidly approaching completion and when com- 
pleted will be one of the finest in the South. The bridge at 
Hope Villa, a majestic steel structure, is now being constructed 
during the administration of Governor Huey P. Long. 
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THE HOUMAS GRANT 


In view of the fact that at one time nearly every title to 
realty in the New River section, depended upon the legality of 
the Houmas claim, it may not be amiss to make a few 
observations on same. 


In 1717, the French, in order to stimulate agriculture and 
induce settlers to locate in this territory, made land-grants 
to influential individuals. Among these grants was one “at 
the Oumas” to Marquis d’Auconis. It is not known whether 
this grant has any connection with the “Houmas Grant”, in 
which we are interested. 


The celebrated Houmas Grant, now under consideration, 
was bitterly fought in the courts from 1806 to March 1884, 
when a decision of the Supreme Court cf the United States 
confirmed the title of the settlers between the Amite and the 
Mississippi. 

On May 17, 1808, John Wrenn Scott sold to Wm. Donald- 
son, an undivided one-half of a certain tract of land, described, 
in part, as follows: 

“Situated in the Territory of Orleans, being partly in the County 
of Acadia and partly in the County of Iberville (now Ascension), 
bounded in front by the River Mississippi, where it measures twenty- 


nine acres and running back to the River Iberville, by which it is 
bounded in the rear, etc.” 


This sale is mentioned because cf the fact that it em- 
braced a considerable portion of the New River territory. 


Daniel Clark, on Feb. 25, 1811, sold to Gen. Wade 
Hampton, the land back of the eighty-arpent line at “The 
Houmas”, the lines extending back on the lower line to the 
Amite River and on the upper line to Bayou Manchac. It 
appears that on March 1, 1830, General Wade Hampton sold 
to his son, Wade, Jr., this and other property. Sales such as 
these absolutely barred the pioneer citizens of New River 
from obtaining any semblance of title to their little farms 
and firesides. For years, this condition prevailed, and land- 
titles were in a chaotic condition. Finally, after years of 
waiting the Voice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
resounded through the woods of New River, to the great joy 
of our people. The land was now declared to be public and 
open to entry by homesteaders. 
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A discussion of this claim is found in a number of cases. 
In the case of Laville v. Rightor, 17 La. 303, decided in March, 
1841, conflicting claims to the Houmas Grant are examined 
and considered. It appears that Rightor and his vendees 
claimed under one title, while John McDonough claimed under 
another, (18 La. 102). The land is described as, 


“A tract of Jand, forming a part of what is generally termed the 
Houmas Grant, situated in the rear of three plantations in the parish 
of Ascension, on the left bank of the Mississippi River, owned by 
Douradou Bringier, Francois Laville, and the heirs of Wade Hampton, 
beginning at a distance of eighty arpents from the river, and con- 
taining 90,413 superficial arpents; the lines of which tract runs from 
thé rear of the said plantations to Lake Maurepas.” 


Plaintiffs allege that they, and those under whom they 
claim, have been in possession since 1777. McDonough 
claimed, as the foundation of his title, a grant from the 
French Governor of Louisiana, to one Pierre Joseph Delille 
Duparc, dated April 3, 1769, for land having a frontage of 
thirty arpents on the Mississippi River, with a depth between 
it and Lake Maurepas; embracing land where formerly 
existed two villages of the Collapissa Indians, situated about 
sixteen leagues above the City of New Orleans, measuring 
from the plantation of Allemand to that of Joseph Lacomb. 
McDonough offered in evidence a plan by one Potier, surveyor, 
made in 1806-08-12, showing the lines, as represented by him, 
of the eastern shore of the Maryland-Louisiana Company, 
which McDonough claims, and others, marked out in three 
large divisions, covering the lands occupied by the Collapissa 
Indians, and the grant to Delille Duparc. This plan or location 
fronts on the Mississippi River, and extends back eighteen 
miles to the River Amite, opening like a fan by diverging 
lines. The District court was of the opinion that the French 
grant under which McDonough claimed, if valid and properly 
located by parallel lines, would not touch the lands claimed 
by Millaudon et als. 


In American State Papers, vol. 2, p. 297, the land is 
described as, 


“Situated on the east side of the Mississippi River, in the County 

of Acadia, containing ten arpents and seven toises in front, and a 

depth extending to Lake Maurepas, bounded on one. side by 

ah depeiata and Brown, and, on the other side, by land of Antoine 
regle,” 
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The State Supreme Court seems to hold that “The idea 
of the Duparc grant opening towards the rear, is of modern 
origin.” An appeal from this decision to the United States 
Supreme Court, was taken by McDonough. In due course, 
it was dismissed. (3 How. 693). 


The speculative feature of the deal between John Slidell 
and Rightor, and the physical character of the land, are dis- 
cussed in 3 Ann. 199, wherein the court states: 


“The purchase was one of the wild speculations so common at 
the time it took place. It was orginally granted to the front 
proprietors for the cypress timber that is on it, and it is well known 
that cypress swamps are not fit for cultivation; *** that Slidell 
continued to assert ‘That the purchase was a most desirable one, 
that the company would erect saw-mills, establish lumber yards on 
the river, and realize immense revenues from the timber alone, besides 
establishing plantations afterwards; *** that their profit would 
exceed one million dollars.” 


Who will say that the dreams of John Slidell that “im- 
mense revenues from the timber alone”, would some day be 
realized, was a “pipe dream”. 


In 1885, after the Supreme Court of the United States had 
dismissed the appeal of McDonough, thousands of small 
farmers in the New River section proceeded to make home- 
stead entries. John McDonough, who laid claim to this vast 
territory, died in 1850, leaving his entire estate to the cities 
of New Orleans and Baltimore. 
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RECLAIMING SWAMP LANDS OF ASCENSION 


The gigantic task cf converting the swamp lands of As- 
censicn into fertile farms, was undertaken by both the na- 
tional and state governments during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 


Nearly one hundred years ago the Legislature passed Act 
of Feb. 26, 1834, p. 50, wherein it is provided: 


“That an election be held at the house of Barthelemy Ramoin, 
under the precedence of L. Meunier, justice of the peace, for the 
purpose of electing five commissioners to drain the lands of the 
eastern portion of the parish of Iberville,” their duty being, “to 
cause the Bayou Braud to be deepened and cleared from its source 
to the Spanish Lake (Lac Espagnol) and to cause a canal to be 
made in the most convenient place, in order that the waters of said 
Spanish Lake (Lac Espagnol) may run into Bayou Manchac, a tax 
in proportion to the state tax being levied.” (N. B. The territory 
referred to is now in the parish of Ascension.) 


The Civil War was fast approaching when it was resolved 
to improve drainage in the New River section. The legisla- 
ture passed Act 130, approved March 18, 1856, providing: 


“That the Board of Swamp Land Commissioners be authorized 
and required to cause a survey to be made of the Bayou Braud, in 
Iberville, and New River in the parish of Ascension, together with 
Bayou Crocodile to the Bayou Manchac, and to estimate the expenses 
of improving the natural drainage of said Bayous and rivers so 
as to perfect the drainage of the adjacent and contiguous lands; and 
that the estimate shall embrace the probable expenses of a sluice 
with the gate at the mouth of the Crocodile, to prevent the waters of 
the Manchac from backing up said Bayou Crocodile, and that they 
also report the amount of public and private lands benefitted by said 
improvements, the expenses of said survey to be charged to the 
Swamp lands fund of that district.” 


In 1858, the Legislature, by Act 119, appropriated $7500.00 
to the Second Swamp Land District to reclaim swamp lands 
in Ascension, while by Act No. 134, of that year, $7500.00 
was appropriated to the First Swamp Land District to reclaim 
the swamp lands of New River. In the following year, by 
Act No. 146 of 1859, the Legislature appropriated $12000.00 
to. the First District to continue the reclamation of swamp 
and overflowed lands on New River. Act 151 of 1859, ap- 
propriates $5000.00 to the Second District, for the reclama- 
tion of swamp lands on Bayou McCall in Ascension. 
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By Act 79, apprcved March 2, 1860, the Board of Public 
Works are ordered to make a survey of Bayou Conway, and 
to “report the prebable cost of removing all obstructions for 
the purpose of drainage and reclaiming inundated lauds.” 


A number of drainage districts have been organized in 
recent years, among them being The New River Drainage 
District, Bayou Conway Drainage District, Smoke Bend 
Drainage District and Bayou Dijou Drainage District. (See 
3 Ann. 134; 41 A. 516; 41 A. 557; 133 La. 203; 148 La. 603; 
149 La. 764). 





Citizens of New River En Route to Guard Levees during High Water. 
From left to right: Edward Elisard, Sam Bourgue, Sidney A. Marchand, 
Marturin Bourque, Ulger Bourgue, Louis Dubois, Melford Elisard, Alex. F. 
Gonzales, Alphonse Gautreau and Eugene Gautreau. 
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POST-OFFICES—MAIL 


In order that we may obtain an idea of the lack of safe 
mail facilities of the early days, let us examine the letter 
written by Governor W. C. C. Claiborne to the Mayor of New 
Orleans, under date of July 24, 1805, as follows: 


“Sir, 


Being solicitous to forward in safety and with expedition to 
the County of Acadia, (N. B. Then Ascension and St. James), dis- 
paren of consequence, I beg of you to direct a Confidential Non- 

ommissioned officer of the Corps of Gendarmery, to attend at the 
Government House, and await my further orders. I would wish the 
Express to set out on this day, and to arrive early to-morrow at 
the house of Mr. Cantrell in Acadia County.” 


However, cn the same date, Gov. Claiborne wrote the 
Mayor: 


“TI have this Moment received your Note in answer to mine of 
this Morning:—Since I had the Honor of making that communication, 
a Gentleman from the County of Acadia has presented himself at 
my office, on the very business for which I wanted the Gendarmery 
as an express. So that I have now no occasion to avail myself of 
your Polite and prompt attention to my request.” 


The first post-office established in the Parish of Ascen- 
sion, by the American Government, was the post-office at 
the present site of Donaldsonville. This office, established 
in 1808, was known as Donaldstown. At that time, Donaldson 
was not an incorporated village, and the present State of 
Louisiana had not been admitted to the sisterhood of states. 


In this connection, the following letter written by Gov. 
Claiborne from St. Francisville, on Sept. 3, 1811, and directed 
to the post-master general, is of interest: 


“During my journey from New Ojrleans to this place, I found the 
Citizens greatly desirous that there should be established on the Post 
Road, several additional post-offices;—Between New Orleans and 
Pinckneyville in the Mississippi Territory, a distance of 190 miles, 
the Post Road passes thro a rich and populous District and on the 
whole route, there is only one regular post-office near the LITTLE 
TOWN OF DONALDSONVILLE, which is distant from New Orleans, 
about sixty-five miles.—I beg leave therefore Sir, to suggest to you 
the expediency of establishing a Post-Office, at the town of Baton 
Rouge, etc. *** It is also very desirable that there should be a Post- 
Office at some Central position between Donaldsonville and New 
Orleans;—I cannot however at present name the particular spot, etc.” 


The name Donaldstown, for some reason, appeared un- 
satisfactory, for during the following year (1809), it was 
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changed to La Fourche, the latter being deemed more ap- 
propriate for a village situated at the head of the Valley of 
the Lafourche. The name remained La Fourche until 1822, 
when it was changed again. This time the name Donaldson. 
ville was selected. The town was incorporated on March 25, 
1813 as the Ville de Conaldson, yet the post-office at that time 
was La Fourche. 


This was the only post-office in Ascension until March 8, 
1836, when an office named New River situated in what is 
now known as the Geismar-Belle Helene section was establish- 
ed, to serve the river residents, and the few picneers who had 
settled in the interior or New River section. 


Mail matter was handled entirely by boat in those days, 
and, as late as 1837, Donaldson and New River received mail 
only once each week, for, in 1837, the legislature adopted 
resolution No. 33, approved Feb. 25, 1837, urging the Federal 
government to. pass a law, 

“having for its object the establishment of a post-route on the 
right bank of the Mississippi, to leave the city of New Orleans TWICE 
each week and proceed as far up as Donaldsonville, and from thence, 
descending the right bank of Bayou Lafourche, to Thibodauxville, and 
that each of the post-offices comprised within the limits aforesaid 
shall have two officers.” 


They were probably successful and the two post-offices 
of Ascension (Donaldsonville and New River) enjoyed the 
luxury of a semi-weekly mail service. In 1850, it was decided 
that further improvements were in order. Thereupon, the 
state legislature passed Act 73, approved March 7, 1850, urging 
our national representatives to. 

“use their best efforts to procure a tri-weekly mail service between 
New Orleans and Donaldsonville, between Donaldsonville and 


Opelousas, and between Donaldsonville, Assumption, Lafourche Inter- 
ior and Tigerville in Terrebonne.” 


It is not known how soon tri-weekly mail service was 
secured. 


However in September 1871 the Donaldsonville mails 
arrived as follows: From New Orleans cn Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, Saturday and Sunday morning. From Thib- 
cdeaux, Monday and Thursday at 6 P. M. From. St. Francis- 
ville, Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. The Chief of Oct. 21, 
1871 complains that “The mail steamer Wade Hampton did 
not arrive here from New Orleans until Tuesday afternoon, 
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being detained by a big load of freight.” But on the same 
date rejoices that “Every day, at ten minutes before 12 
o’clock, the whistle of the locomective pervades the air, and 
we are reminded of the pleasant fact that we can receive 
news from New Orleans only four hours old.” On Nov. 25, 
1871 the Chief notes that “The U. S. mail steamer Katie, 
which should have come up from New Orleans Thursday 
night and brought the mail fer this point, passed down last 
evening at half past four o’clock” On Dec. 30, 1871 the 
Chief observed: ‘The New Orleans Republican must have 
been misinformed or failed to understand its informants 
correctly, when it stated that daily mail would be sent to 
Donaldsonville from New Orleans after Wednesday of this 
week by the railroad. We have received no, mail by that 
route as yet, but understand the system will be put in practice 
from Monday next, January 1st, and that Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson has been appointed route agent.” On July 27, 1872 
the Donaldsonville post-office was constituted a money order 
office. 


New River remained the only post-office in the eastern 
portion of the parish until March 17, 1873, when Hope Villa 
post-office was established. Donaldsonville remained the only 
post-office in the western portion of the parish until Sept. 11, 
1877, when Hohen Solms post-office was established. The 
latter was followed closely by Dutchtown post-office, which 
was established on March 29, 1878. Additional offices were 
established in Ascension, as follows: 


Office Date Established 
Donald sto wn icici iacspcisdalin conse cliehcet oleate hie tcn ie lear ee 1808 
Lafourche (formerly Domaldsto wn) ccc. _nic cde nseremmemeenenecnmechenencen 1809 
Donaldsonville (formerly Lafourche) o....ccccccccccecscseceeeceessssneentctenessmineeesee 1822 
a 1 (2) Re arene Sepa ote RIEL! mie MWR ecaE LY wh Mar. 8, 1836 
Hope Villian ee ee ee ee Mar. 17, 1873 
Hohens:Solmie. 00.02 ole ee ne a er eek ee Sept. 11, 1877 
Dutehiown 3 ee March 29, 1878 
LANG Oa ake een ee ane ee eee ee May 28, 1878 
PIRI Ws ata eed enh ee Bee, ee Dec. 27, 1881 
CE) Sean pelican NE se A celica Dita e Sale te 8 Lae seiely Sept. 6, 1882 
Burnside. 2. ee Oo eee ee eee June 9, 1 
Prarieville.- 3 eo ee Miri | eens oe ies July 21, 1884 
SARIN ONE: £08. pte Re Ee ee July 23, 1884 
COTO A a dee eer ee ae ee June 7, 1886 
Gonzales 7 ee ee 2 ee ee eee, ee May 21, 1887 
CC al ict te, Pee Satay eek) Te Apr. 26, 1888 
Geismar 2) cote. ty Td ons eee tet 4. oe Ue eee May 26, 1888 


STOLLER TE Se ee See ee re Peet Jan. 31, 1889 
Belle ‘etiene (name changed). ee Nov. 19, 1889 

HEFCE R SR a ae a eR PORNO em ee eae Nov. 14, 1891 
cote eeeer, cee ee | Ce ee Aug. 19, 1892 
iC ad Geodata My MR Re Se ied TR EL A ALS Mi Oct. 15, 1892 
Oe EICION Cigar dient t baci teh ee esd ee Scare vee | Bed Jan. 13, 1896 
De ee a Et a) et at he May 10, 1899 
Uae ee ee Oe ett ee ee te feb. 10, 1900 
Cy 28 tag Ue DEES eit eRe RAR ett ald Se ea June 18, 1901 
arnre gterTe ss ODROULG ). voce erart! tl eee i, July 20, 1905 
WiTOSGn eee ce EPR a Pk Be et Mar. 10, 1906 
SCRE EE Ree ee es ee ev ne ee eS ee eg ake age Nov. 18, 1907 
SPRL INy oer ee ee en A A EI AS Feb. 15, 1908 
PID el Bear. Pe bee eo ek ee Aug. 4, 1910 
ery cp eS ale) | MANET Pe ee a ee Ree Dy 5 Pee eee ee Apr. 23, 1912 
tele Cnc Ee) | A RS CE I eid OI ORREOE Stein Rite ieh cone a oh en LO ee Oct. 1, 1912 


Note—A post office known as White Houmas was established on 
New River some distance west of Gonzales on Aug 27, 1860. Vincent 
Paul Landry was the first post-master. It was discontinued on June 
28, 1866, and re-established on August 14, 1876, Vincent A. Gautreau 
being appointed post-master. It was again discontinued on April 3, 
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Packing Shed, Gonzales 
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TOW NS—VILLAGES—HAMLETS 


ACY is situated at about seven miles in an _ easterly 
direction from Gonzales. It consists of about four hundred 
inhabitants, divided between the American and French ele- 
ments. It has a store, school house, lodge-hall and church. 
As pioneers who cleared the woods and established farms here 
at an early date, may be mentioned, Allen W. Martin, Sr., 
James Woods, Martin Cannon, William Acy, Cleophas Savoie, 
Mathieu Morin, Benjamin F. Fairbanks, John Wallace, George 
Walker and John Pertuis. The post-office was established 
here on June 18, 1901. 


BARTON, situated on the west bank of Bayou Lafourche, 
at about three miles below Donaldsonville, is an old settle- 
ment, having been inhabited at an early period by Spanish 
pioneers. Between Donaldsonville and Barton, on the west 
bank of the bayou, small landowners dwell side by side, 
almost as on a city street. Barton’s post-office was established 
on August 19, 1822. It has a population of about three 
hundred, consisting almost entirely of descendants of the early 
Spanish settlers. The Spanish language is used here by the 
older element. 


BAYOU NARCISSE SETTLEMENT, which takes its 
name from Bayou Narcisse, on which stream it is situated, 
is about one mile northeast of Gonzales. It consists entirely 
of native French settlers and their descendants. In about 
1851, Narcisse Gautreau, the father of Leon Gautreau, a 
stalwart old pioneer of this section, took up his abode in the 
woods on this stream. Being the first settler, the bayou was 
named for him. In about 1877, Pierre LeBlanc arrived and 
cast his lot in the ville du bois. In 1890 only five or six homes 
dotted the woods here and there, among the pioneers being 
Narcisse Gautreau, Ernest Bercegeay, and Augustin Braud. 
Upon arrival each found a solid mass of woods and proceeded 
to deaden the trees, split them into boards and constructed 
rude cabanas. The population now is about 250. 


BELLE HELENE, once a post-village, is situated on the 
east bank of the Mississippi, about six miles above Darrow. 
As orginally established on March 8, 1836, the post-office was 
known as New River, though it is believed to have been 
situated in the Belle Helene region. Henry B. Sary (or Lary) 
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was the first post-master. This was the second post-office 
established in the parish, the first being Donaldstown. On 
Nov. 19, 1889, the name was changed to Belle Hellene, and on 
Jan. 13, 1896, the name of the office was again changed to 
Belle Helene. This office was discontinued on Dec. 15, 1919. 


With others, the sugar plantations adjacent to Belle 
Helene, suffered with the decline of sugar. On Apr. 26, 1911, 
the several plantations at this point owned by the Belle Helene 
Planting & Mfg. Co., were subdivided into small farms. A 
number of northerners moved here, and purchased farms, 
only to remain a few years. 


Various oil companies displayed considerable activity, 
searching for liquid gold in this region, though without suc- 
cess thus far. 


A large mercantile store was operated here by C. D. 
Gondran up to about 1915, while a brick yard and cotton-gin 
was operated by George B. Reuss, a leading citizen of Ascen- 
sion. Only about 200 inhabitants remain here, though for- 
merly the population was much greater. 


BIG SWAMP—Until about 1908, that section of Ascen- 
sion, situated about midway between Prarieville and Hope 
Villa, was known as Big Swamp, deriving this appellation 
from the swampy region west of this village. For the past 
twenty years, however, this village has been referred to as 
Oak Grove. The Home of Oak Grove High School, a Baptist 
church, a store and about four hundred inhabitants, and 
numerous fine farms, it is conceded by all that the name 
Big Swamp is a misnomer. 


BLUFF SETTLEMENT is situated about two miles in a 
northwesterly direction from Dutchtown, and consists entirely 
of farms ranged side by side on the bluff or highland along 
the eastern side of the highway. On the western side of this 
highway, which runs nearly north and south, is a dismal 
swamp which entends several miles in the direction of Lac 
swamp which extends several miles in the direction of Lac 


The pioneers of this section, who resided here in about 
1870, were: Adolph Landry, Edmond N. Landry, John Ander- 
son, Aristile Melancon, Lucien Cambre, Trasimond Dupuy, 
Antoine Cambre, Paul E. Braud, Sr., Joachim Kling and 
Bernard Kling. 
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BREWERTON, a farming settlement, is situated about 
three miles in a northeasterly direction from Burnside. The 
post-office was established here on Apr. 23, 1912. It has a 
population of about two hundred. 


BRIGNAC, a thriving farming region, is situated about 
three miles in a northeasterly direction from Gonzales. The 
post-office was established here on Aug. 4, 1910. The popula- 
tion, divided almost equally between the American and French 
elements, number about two hundred. Among the early set- 
telers may be named James R. Singletary, Augustin Lavigne, 
Drauzin Lambert, Oscar Arceneaux, Florestan Templet, 
Dennis Babin and John Villard. 


BRITTANY, a farming community, is situated about 
three miles in a southeasterly direction from Gonzales. It 
was established shortly following the construction of the La. 
Ry. & Nav. Co.’s line. The post-office here was established 
on Feb. 15, 1908. The population, numbering about two 
hundred, is divided equally between the French and American 
elements. Among the early settlers may be named Charles 
Leonard, Henry E. Spurgeon, George W. Rice, Elphege 
Arceneaux, and John Cannon. 


BRUSLY McCALL, situated in the rear of Evan Hall 
(McCall) plantation, is exclusively a farming community. Up 
to several years ago it was thickly populated with industrious 
farmers of Spanish extraction. Backwaters from crevasses 
on the Atchatalaya River, so devastated the country and im- 
poverished its people, until only a small number remam, tke 
greater portion having moved to the front on the Mississippi 
River and Bayou Lafourche. The brusleys known as Sacre- 
mento and Capite are situated nearby. Formerly a school 
and Catholic chapel were maintained here, but both have been 
discontinued. <A gravel road, extending from the river at 
McCall to the interior was conconstructed in 1924. 


BURNSIDE, named for John Burnside, a “sugar-prince” 
and leading citizen of his day and time, is situated on the east 
bank of the Mississippi River, five miles below Darrow, at 
the site formerly occupied by the Houmas Indians. Up to his 
death, June 29, 1881, Mr. Burnside owned a dozen or so mag- 
nificent sugar plantations, his holdings in the Burnside area 
alone amounting to about 10,000 acres. Upon his death, he 
bequeathed the entire estate to Oliver Beirne, and from the 
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latter the property passed to the Miles family, its present 
owners. Until the year 1912, the mammoth Burnside refinery, 
with its nine smokestacks, was the pride of the parish. The 
sugar industry having encountered a stormy period, the 
refinery discontinuel operations. It was later dismantled. 
The post-office here was established on June 9, 1884, three 
years after the death of Mr. Burnside. 


CARENCRO, a thriving settlement just south of Gonzales, 
occupies both sides of the Burnside-Gonzales highway for a 
distance of more than a mile. Flourishing farms of the 
smaller type adorn the entire area. The inhabitants are of 
French or Acadian extraction. In 1851, Evariste LeBlanc 
was the only settler in Carencro proper: At that time, the 
entire region was a dense wilderness, no road being in exist- 
ence from Gonzales to Burnside. By 1900, a small and poorly 
maintained wagor trail had been carved out of the forest, 
and traffic of the wagon variety “found its way out to the 
Mississippi River. A modern highway uow traverses this 
settlement. Other early settlers of this section include J. D. 
“Minet” Eliser, “Tebus” Gaudin, Alexis LeBlanc, Eloi Roth, 
Sanville LeBlanc, Alces Argrave and Auguste Lanoux. 


COFIELD SETTLEMENT, of which only a vestige re- 
mains, is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi, about 
five miles below Donaldsonville. It was named for J. C. 
Cofield, formerly a planter of wealth and prominence. Mr. 
Cofield was a native of North Carolina, and came to Louisiana 
in 1837. He acquired Point Houmas in about 1870. A post- 
office was established here on June 7, 1886, but was discon- 
tinued years ago. During the reconstruction period, Mr. 
Cofield organized Battery C, of the Cofield Guards. This 
organization was in existence in 1880. 


COLORED SETTLEMENT is situated two or three miles 
in a southwesterly direction from Gonzales, and consists 
almost entirely of ex-slaves and their descendants. When the 
vast New River territory was opened up for homestead entry, 
(about 1888), nearly all of the settlers in the area made home- 
stead claims, and were granted tracts of land ranging from 
forty to one hundred sixty acres. The homes of many of 
these old darkies, however, have passed into other hands. 
There are comparatively few white settlers in this section at 
present. Among the early settlers, the following should be 
mentioned: Grandison Burnett, Rev. Arthur Burnett, a negro 
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preacher of the old school, whose hearty laugh was enjoyed 
by both white and colored, Pierre Raphael, Robt. W. Allison, 
Washington Scott, Lewis Thomas, Scott Washington, George 
Diggs, Charles Smith, Isom V. Thority, Samuel Scott, Wm. 
Mulberry, Benjamin Dyer, George Washington and Adam 
Allen. 


CONWAY, a settlement of farmers living in close prox- 
imity to the Bayou of that name, is situated in the rear of 
the Burnside plantations. It has a population of some 300 
souls. Bayou Conway, takes its name from William Conway, 
who, in the early life of our parish, claimed a large tract of 
land, fronting on the Mississippi River, and extending far into 
the woods of New River. 


COONTRAP is situated about one mile northwest of Gon- 
zales. The inhabitants, numbering about one hundred fifty, 
are of French and Acadian extraction. A modern highway 
traverses this hamlet. Among the early settlers maybe 
named C. Daniel Blouin, John Mire, Alces Braud and Lawrence 
Duplessis. 


CORNERVIEW, a farming community on the banks of 
New River, is situated about three miles west of Gonzales. 
Sacred Heart Catholic Church was established here by Father 
Lesaicherre in 1864. The following named priests have 
ministered unto the spiritual needs of the congregation: 
Fathers Mesnil, Simon, Julie, LaVacrie, Gheens, Gonon, and 
Hubert. This church was the only Catholic church in East 
Ascension having a resident priest until the establishment of 
of the Catholic Churches at Gonzales, Prarieville and St. 
Amant. 


The Catholic cemetery here dates back prior to 1864. 


The post-office here was established on Oct. 15, 1892, 
with Octave S. Broussard, as the first post-master. The office 
was discontinued several years ago. 


Early settlers of this section were: J. B. “Segond” 
Hebert, a grand old man and advisor of the community; 
“Billoot” Landry, John Marchand,. Arsene Hebert, Charles 
Aquestrehan, Leufroi Boudreaux, who about 1885, operated 
a small sugar house here, Ernest P. Braud, Florien Kling and 
Sam Elisar, all sturdy pioneers of the Acadian stock. 
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DARROW is the first village to greet the eye of the 
traveler as he crosses the Father of Waters at Donaldsonville. 
The village was planned by Benejah Gibson, and was named 
for the Darrow family, who owned a large acreage in this 
section years ago. The population, nearly equally divided 
between whites and colored, aggregates about five hundred. 
Several retail stores, garages and a large frame Catholic 
Church are situated here. The post-office was established 
here on Dec. 27, 1881, the fourth such office in East Ascension, 
and shortly thereafter, in 1884, the village was subdivided 
by M. W. Darton, surveyor. 





Court House, Donaldsonville, La., Constructed 1888. 


DONALDSONVILLE—The original Town of Donaldson, 
founded in 1806 on the site of a village then known as 
“)’Ascension”, was dedicated as such by William Donaldson, 
pioneer and city builder, by virtue of an act executed before 
B. F. Van Pradelle, Notary public of the City of New Orleans, 
under date of April 27, 1806. The official survey of the village, 
made by Bartholomew Lafon, arpenteur, bears date of May 
13, 1807, though Donaldson began selling lots in the latter 
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part of 1806. Donaldson’s receipt dated June 29, 1807, written 
in French, dated “Aux Houmas, Comte d’Acadie”, is found 
of record. In another document, dated Sept. 5, 1808, he refers 
to himself as being “of the Parish of Ascension, County of 
Acadia, Territory of Orleans, planter.” 


The village was incorporated as Donaldson, by Act of 
March 25, 1813, and ten years thereafter the charter was 
amended by Acts of March 7, 1823 and March 23, 1823. 


As created by Donaldson, the town had a frontage on the 
river of seven arpents and one toise by a depth extending 
several blocks in the rear of the present rice mill building. 
Bayou Lafourche was its western boundary, while on the east 
was the farm of Jean Baptiste Laissard, the later’s western 
boundary being the eastern boundary of the Elk’s lot on 
Railroad Avenue. 


Numerous early writers attest the fact that the village 
of Donaldson is established on or near the site of the villages 
which were occupied by the Chetimaches Indians prior to the 
year 1719. Pittman, writing in 1770, says: 


“One league further up (from the Houmas Village, now Burnside) 
is the Fourche de Chetimaches, near which is the village of a tribe 
of Indians of that name; they reckon about sixty warriors.” 


The Spanish government granted the tract, sub-divided 
later by Wm. Donaldson to Peter Landry on Nov. 5, 1775, 
and on Feb. 10, 1806, Landry conveyed it to Donaldson. It 
will be noted that Donaldson subdivided it within three 
months after acquiring the tract. 


Governor Claiborne, while on a tour of the state, was 
a visitor here on Sept. 29, 1813. 


As established and dedicated, it was known as Donaldson, 
numerous documents referring to it as the Ville de Donaldson 
and Nouvelle ville de Donaldson, being found of record. The 
post-office was established here in 1808 under the name of 
Donaldstown. Being little known, the name La Fourche was 
was deemed more appropriate, and was adopted in 1809. 
This remained the name of the post-office until 1822, when 
the name was changed to Donaldsonville. It will be noted 
that from 1809 to 1822, the town was named Donaldson and 
the post-office La Fourche. 
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The post-office at Donaldson, as late as Sept. 3, 1811, was 
the only post-office between New Orleans and Pinckneyville, 
in the Mississippi Territory, a distance of one hundred ninety 
miles. (See letter Gov. Claiborne Post-Office-Mail). 


Descending the river from the Donalson-Landry tract, 
the first tract traversed was the farm of Jean Baptiste Lais- 
sard, with a width of one arpent one and two-thirds toises; 
next, was the William Conway tract of two arpents front; 
next the Catholic church lands fronting on the river four 
arpents, one toise and four feet, and last the Jean Vessie tract, 
on a part of which Lemann Addition is situated. 





St. Vincent’s Institute, Donaldsonville, La. 


Comparatively little is known of the first few years of 
the town’s life. Judge Martin in 1827, described it as follows: 


“This town, though destined to be the Seat of Government, by 
an act of the Legislature, is but a small place. It has an elegent 
brick church, and contains the court house and jail of the parish. 
The Bank of Louisiana has here an office of discount and deposit, 
and there is a printing office from which an hebdomadary sheet is 
issued, A large edifice is now rearing for the accomodation of the 
Legislature,” 
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Governor Claiborne, writing on Dec. 29, 1812, mentions 
a collector of war taxes for the District of Lafourche, La. 


The Legislature of Louisiana, on Feb. 25, 1837, adopted 
a resolution urging our senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to pass a law providing for “the establisment of a post 
route on the right bank of the Mississippi, to leave the city 
of New Orleans twice a week, and proceed up as far as 
Donaldsonville, and from there, descending the right bank of 
Bayou Lafourche, te. Thibodeauxville, and that each of the 
post-offices comprised within the limits aforesaid shall have 
two officers.” 


This would indicate that Donaldsonville, as late as 1837, 
bed caly a weekly mail service, which was handled by boat. 


In 1840, our town was desc: ibed as follows: 


“Donaldsonville, post-village, Aiscension parish, La., seventy-three 
mi'es west by north of New Orleans. Situated on the south side of 
tie Mississippi River, just below the outlet of Lafourche. It was 
formerly the capital of the state, and has a court house, jail, arsenal, 
merixet house, a Roman Catholic church, a college, one male and 
two female academies a United States surveyor-general’s office, and 
about one thousand inhabitants.” 


The Act of March 25, 1813 does not define the boundaries 
of the town, but merely gives the inhapitants of the ville de 
Donaldson the power to elect five administrators, adopt 
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Donaldsonville Ice Co,, Destroyed by Fire about 1918. 
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ordinances, etc. However, by the Act of March 7, 1823, p. 26, 
the boundaries of the town are fixed, as follows: 


“All that portion of land laid off and divided into lots by William 
Donaldson, the orginial plan of which is recorded and accepted in 
the office of the parish judge of Ascension, bounded on the western 
side by the Bayou Lafourche, on the rear by land now belonging and 
owned by Gabriel Winter, on the lower side by a tract of land 
formerly belonging to Md. Villeneuve, and in front by the River 
Mississippi, shall continue to be known and designated by the name 
of Town of Donaldson.” 


With reference to. the last mentioned Act, it is interesting 
to note that it reduced the area of the town. In 8 Mart. (N.S.) 
553, the Supreme Court held that in view of the fact that, by 
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Ascension Bank & Trust Co., Donaldsonville, La. 
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the Act of 1823, the land of Gabriel Winter (Claiborne St.) 
was the rear-boundary line of the town, all land lying in the 
rear of Claiborne street was impliedly excluded from the 
town’s limits. 


By Act 83 of 1840, p. 95, the inhabitants of the Faubourgs 
Lessard and Conway, were incorporated into a municipality 
known as Unionville. This village had a mayor and five 
aldermen. The charter was amended by Act 12 of 1843. It 
was annexed to Donaldsonville in 1846. (See Act 95 of 1840 
and Act of April 22, 1846.) 


Act 73 of 1850, urges our senators and representatives 
in Congress to procure a “Tri-weekly mail service between 
New Orleans and Donaldsonville.” It will be recalled that 
in 1837, our forefathers had appealed for a semi-weekly mail 
service. The village was evidently progressing during these 
thirteen years. 


The United States Surveyor-General’s office was located 
here for many years, having been established here at a very 
early period. This office, in 1854, was in charge of W. J. 
McCulloch, surveyor-general, and Thomas H. Weightman, as 
chief-clerk. 


The town is divided into. three wards by Act 21, approved 
Feb. 23, 1856, while by Act 69, approved March 4, 1861, with 
the clouds of Civil War about them, the Mayor and Board of 
Selectmen were authorized to issue bonds not to exceed 
$25,000, “as in their judgment may be required for the interest 
of said town.” 


The town’s boundaries were again changed by Act 79, 
approved March 10, 1866, which Act established the limits, 
as follows: 


“The limits of the Town of Donaldsonville, be and they are 
extended, so as to include within the present corporation of said 
town, all the land included within a line to start from a point on 
Bayou Lafourche, a distance from the present limits of said town, 
as would be sufficient to include three squares and three streets 
parallel with Mississippi Street, all in proportion to, and in accordance 
with the old plan of Donaldsonville, until said line strikes the 
property of W. C. Lawes, commonly known as Faubourg St. Elizabeth, 
thence to run so as to include all of said property, and by continuin 
the back line of said property across the church land aforesaid, unti 
it meets the land dividing the said property from the plantation now 
owned by Jacob Lehman, thence following the said line toward the 
Mississippi River until it strikes the same.” 
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Again by Act 89 of 1870, the limits of the town were 
fixed as follows: 


“Beginning at the source of the Bayou Lafourche, thence down 
said bayou four squares below Claiborne street, to the street laid 
off by R. R. Barrow, called Division street; thence down said Division 
Street to the land of W. C. Lawes, thence to the plantation of Jacob 
Lemann, thence along the upper line of Jacob Lehman’s plantation to 
the Mississippi River; thence up said River Mississippi to the place 
of beginning.” (See also Act 122 of 1870.) 


Act 139 of 1900, establishes the town’s limits, as follows: 


“Beginning at a point on the right bank of the Mississippi River 
in the Parish of Ascension, at the head of Bayou Lafourche, and 
extending along the left or eastern bank of said bayou to the southern 
or lower limits of the lands and right of way on the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Company; thence along said line to the upper or western 
limits of Suburb Nolan, thence down said limits or boundary line 
to the canal or line forming the rear or southern boundary of Suburb 
Nolan, thence along said line or canal to the upper or western 
boundary of St. Patrick Street, in the suburb known as Churchville, 
thence along said line to its intersection with the southern boundary 
of Sixth Street in said Suburb Churchville, thence eastwardly along 
said line to its intersection with the upper or western boundary of 
Peytavin plantation, thence along said boundary line to the Mississippi 
River; thence along the right bank of said Mississippi River to the 
rh ahi a at the head of Bayou Lafourche.” (See also Act 212 
re) ‘ 


Other acts of the Legislature dealing with Donaldson- 
ville are: Act of April 2, 1835, p. 227; Act 32 of 1848; Act 
177 of March 18, 1850; Act 171, approved March 16, 1854; 
Act 87, approved March 9, 1855. 


Maginnisville 


On May 27, 1908, the town’s boundaries were extended 
so as to include that settlhkement known as Maginnisville, 
bounded in front by the land of the right-of-way of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway, on the upper side by Bayou Lafourche, in 
the rear by tract No. 18 of St. Elizabeth plantation, Maginnis 
Avenue, in the rear of said tract to Third street in said 
Maginnisville, down Third Street to St. Elizabeth Street, down 
St. Elizabeth to Fourth Street in said Maginnisville, down 
Fourth Street to St. Patrick Street in Churchville, all as ap- 
pears from the map of Maginnisville. 
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Old Texas & Pacific Passenger Station, Donaldsonville, La. 


Churchville 


The front portion of this suburb was sub-divided in 1895, 
while the rear portion was laid out in 1900. St. Elizabeth 
plantation was sub-divided in 1903. 


Frog Moor 


During the latter part of the nineteenth century, that 
territory south of the main line of the Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way was a cane-field. This region is usually referred to as 
Froggy Moor and Frog Moor. In about 1870, lots were sold 
by the Catholic Church (Act 15 of 1845), the Maginnis 
people and others. During the administration of Mayor 
Sidonius Goette, both Churchville and Suburb Nolan were 
annexed to the Town of Donaldsonville, this action having 
been taken on Dec. 19, 1899. 
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Ascension Catholic Churches, (old and new). 
The old was erected in 1840, while construction on the new 
was begun in 1875. 


Lemann Addition 


Lemann Addition No. 1 was sub-divided in 1908, and 
was enlarged by the creation of Lemann Addition No. 2 the 
following year. On April 6, 1909, an ordinance was adopted 
annexing these additions to the town. At the time of its 
annexation, the property was cane land. The lots were sold 
at auction. For about ten years subsequent to the opening 
of this subdivision development was somewhat slow, but for 
the past several years considerable activity is noted. Many 
beautiful homes are located in this addition, which, as it ap- 
pears, is destined to. become the residential section of the city 
of the future. A two-story brick school building was erected 
here in 1925. 
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Railroad Avenue, (Looking South), Donaldsonville, La. 


MAYORS 
Andrew Gingry-iitt. 2a ee a eee January 22, 1841 
Edward Fitzgerald ‘Nicholis.) °2 March 25, 1844 
Robert. N, Boyle sett ee July 17, 1846 
Albert Duffel sche ol ee December 30, 1846 
Fo Pd BET Y discccocsdeegbnitesssnssaened ease eae ee March 20, 1849 
PY Arthur Hathinsone 300 oo Ce ee May 11, 1849 
Py Arthiar Pat kino ae eee ie August 30, 1850 
P.. Arthur Hatkinson.. fui See March 18, 1851 
Lawrence oD), (Nich sig ice oe ee ee el 1854 
Major: Victor, ‘Mautinec. ee 1859 
Mahony Victor: | Mme hla aa eae a se 1860 
Major’ Victor’ Matrini ee eR ara 2 ee 1861 
Pierre Landry ee 2 eee ee ee 8 eee Bs April 17, 1868 
WY get Lh WS cctihca datonniheedececins i ea AT al oP ciel Be aa a ei a 1869 
Marx: Schonberit. scans ih We May 11, 1870 
Beh We MGSO gi a ee re May 5, 1871 
Solomon Weinschenck Be EEE DH VN Smee 2 ee OSPR a Dec. 24, 1872 
Cac We US a ca Nel Oe ee eee coe Feb. 6, 1873 
dhs CONOVER Cs et ee ee eee, eee Oct. 17, 1873 
solomon | Weilschenctk: 0.3 ee ee Feb. 6, 1874 
Octave Tarrio. eho sd, ee ee ee ee Dec. 15, 1874 
HO. Maher che a eee ee ees Dec. 14, 1875 
JeAL Cheeveraiic 2s bale ie SES, ee eee eee Oct. 4, 1876 
Breede Dutlel i. fa ae ee ey ee May 17, 1877 
Fred. et ly a TEA oe WOOLY fy cas May 17, 1878 


orb oxpotn teint ol lps eat ea ce May 15, 1879 






Tice ee ree its May 15, saa 
ic Rat ec mine ieninecornrrnni nnn May 71 

TY ar nna pclertenctartetntan nn senueronpsegsnnteet rida July 4, 1881 
Dr ee ye aa eee ein, Demy Penne ee May 6, 1882 
Frrrerrnk Mar tin © Zen eccacennscenssscsscsnsevensccnssonnnecnnesosnsonnsecennenennesssnutenenecesnaenanesnetnnustnnensvnte May 5, 1883 
NUE ce eT AE i i cll cussandemmientesctnnstchapcidoectuecatnennl limps June 5, 1883 
Pe END litt ah See tee Acne eee mNeNeonnnE er eontr Metsene Into May 16, 1884 
1S TE aaron ere oer errr oer May 8, 1886 
Be Ne lara pect May 6, 1887 
| PAS ad 2a Y= |e cone CRUSE: Goel ca RL Sa nae sretene rere May 14, 1888 
BE, Ng Pa ghana nanemnenenen ene vnerevanneennenetnenensntnnnenrnenmnsnnenennenernne nnn May 4, 

Pesci Toe Erne) hs ie Ee SO he we lene OC TE May 3, 

Sidonius Goette... nonce Re et ae ae RSs.» Se May 2, 1891 
SE eect tS CORI mere ennecei einer eminseneenpnnigremrneen May 7, 1892 
RS Ca tei iid) Oi 1) | See lan eo ee : a rere cade SS May 6, 1833 
Paul coe. es May 12, 1894 
oe th ein gictetertingeinent nsiennteieint May 15, 1895 
Paul Leche. Es FREAD li a i er SOE Sen toe July 8, 1896 
Paul Leche...viccccccoo.c0 Se RON, Ric: at Lh ON la ron May 24, 1897 
Prerer) Fiancee nanan tenses essnennenunnennnnnestveennnnnnnmncenen June 1 1898 
SiOMIUS GOCE -oecccccencccncevnnccnesseecsecssnccccecessssenneesenssnnnsnennnnneeseestannennshntenn:ceennrnanessnneeenannen June 6, 1899 
Christian Kline....... 2 allie aca acid aol SS SE PUY 22s June 6, 1900 
CH istienry KK Vita ania scccccsenceccssecconsssoessssecoreecosecccccsnnecsnnenescreumnuunsensestencennencqnonnamnnneneerenenee May 29, 1901 
Christian Kime eccccccccscsccoocscossssscceescccecsnscesssnssceessnnsssssnnasencessneesteqnnnesonnnssnenenanenemnersnantn June 4, 1902 
Greer, HL. PRicn er heicceccnsn nema nen acnsnrsencnnnsesnevesennesensvennenvecngnroronennnnsnennnnnnnenencm June 1, 1903 
Cas, A, Matin ir nncen ence nce ceecnnnnsesennecorensceseeensecconeenecssvsnronnevnteneneenunescntnancensnnnnennvunenennanten May 31, 1905 
OA UAE Ty acces sence ere clittcnreseesiche ferrin May 30, 1907 
Cer, A, Meter ir nace ance emneeseneceeeecneesecensnencettentennnnvnnirennanantnnncnenteens May 28, 1909 
Cans. Ag Mattar in cacscacnecsccssncecccscsesssecesesoneeonsnauneoersecennennsencessnennennsecnnenunecennnnnnnnnceremnneeente May 24, 1911 
Walter Lerma rh cncccnccccccscncncsenennsnencncseneaececceeseccendnrsonsnseneenunsscnetnnteenvnnesnennnnnscnanenee June 14, 1913 
| a) Gl] er ee ca a NTE Ene May 5, 1917 
Joos Ni. Gis) gr heciannecccncesocccnvsevvoncosscnsesseessccecennnesnneesennsssnenecennnnsenerenecesnnnnrennnnensnnunrensntets May 7, 1921 
Alex. Bloormenstiiel ..cncnc-csccccccsesocsssssscsscccssssceeeecessssmensssessnsesceetnessenunsnensnstecemaneeeenntt June 3, 1925 
Sidney A. Marchand... ccsccccsccunesnenuemenennemertnnenannemennnesnmnmnenanet May 29, 1929 


Other Officials and Employees—1930 


Alex. Bloormenstiel ..ics.c.ccccoccsccessessssssecessnnseesssesesnnennesnnnestnesucenntinseeeetaee Com. of Finance 
BR Gl RENE Bcc cree state eeeeterstcert ner Com. of Streets and Parks 
J. Co. Bouche re auhnn..cccccssecsneeneeeneennensnctntnennneenretnenrninnensnnnnnnnanntenntts ste City Clerk 
Jerry Hed Diary ananecnnnnencsncsnvnsnieensseneeeessseenrecnnseesnnennneennerntnenncesneennennnennnenntenete Tax Collector 
00 5 5b) ei eee ne Chief _of Police 
NOrris Fal COn-ccccsssosoccoeccesssessesscssnsesscsscessmeessnesnseeneseneeenennssssneennenneremneamenengeseeaarnars Policeman 
Sidmey J. ACOStA..ncceccsscwecsnnrsnesinsneeunmnenunsntennnenenanmnmeinssemamnananattt iti Policeman 
Sere, CCE La ances eneecrteneerstoneennnencnrantesannnmionnnneimrsaneeinemenntenceannren ie Policeman 


1817 317 1890 3121 
1830 775 1900 4105 

8 1000 1910 4090 
1860 1475 1920 3745 
1870 1573 1930 3788 
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Mississippi St., (Looking East), Donaldsonville, La. 





People’s Machine Works, (J. Clarence LeBlanc) 
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Waterworks 


The matter of providing an adequate supply of water for 
the inhabitants, has been a problem from time immemorial. 
As recent as 1892, the town was without a system of water- 
works. On Aug. 14, 1889, the first step was taken, an expert 
being employed. On Nov. 5, 1889, a tax of one per centum 
was levied for a period of ten years, to provide funds for 
the erection of a waterwork system and electric light plant. 
Bonds were deemed best in December, 1889, and in that year 
the sum of $892 was realized from the tax of one per centum. 
This sum was set aside as a nest egg. On Jan. 28, 1890, an 
engine for this plant was bought for $2875. A meeting of the 
citizens was deemed advisable on May 25, 1889, while in 
March of that year, the main building of the plant was 
enlarged. In April 1892, a contract with Edwards & Haubtman 
was executed, calling for a waterworks system for $9917. On 
Aug. 10, 1892, the plant was accepted, and in October of that 
year the rates were fixed. Additions were made to both plant 
and machinery until the system was completed during Mayor’s 
Leche’s administration, at a cost of about $26,702. In August 
1904, the plant was further modernized at a cost of about 
$30,000. In 1906, the system was extended to Nolanville and 
Churchville. On Aug. 21, 1912, the waterworks and electric 
light systems were placed under the control of the Municipal 
Light and Water Commission. The entire system, both 
waterworks and electric, was sold to the Louisiana Power & 
Light Co., on July 31, 1929, for $375,006. 


Streets and Sidewalks 


From the days of William Donaldson to this date, the 
matter of providing adequate streets and sidewalks has re- 
ceived mature consideration at the hands of the city govern- 
ment. In about 1870, when the railroad first made its debut 
in Donaldsounville, and that part of the town through which 
the railroad passes, was considered as being ‘way back of 
town,’ Cabahanosse Street (now Railroad Avenue) had to be 
extended to reach the lines of the new railroad. From 
Claiborne Street southward, nothing greeted the eye save a 
plantation field, and a few houses here and there. Donaldson- 
ville had at that time a population of 1573, or about twice 
the population of Port Barrow at the present time. To reach 
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Vega Building, Donaldsonville, La. 


Bayou Lafourche from Railroad Avenue one had to turn 
west when Claiborne Street was reached, thence to the bayou. 
In 1871, even though the town had its full share of the 
troubles incident to the reconstruction period, it was cheered 
up considerably. Had not a railroad entered the town? 
Though it went no farther west than Bayou Lafourche, that 
made no difference. The question of reaching the depot 
safely was the problem before the council on Oct. 26, 1871. 
For at that meeting the city fathers noted the fact that “the 
street leading to the New Orleans M. & T. Railroad depot” 
was impassable. This depot had been constructed since June 
0, 1871. The council evidently failed to give the complainants 
permanent relief, for again on Dec. 4, 1871, the mayor directed 
the attention of the council to the inconvenience of getting to 
and from the railroad depot on foot and suggested the building 
of a plank walk from the canal (Claiborne Street) to the 
depot, and the erection of “lamps” at street crossings. 


Two hundred five planks, twenty feet long and twelve 
inches in width, were required to enable the citizens to 
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conveniently get to the depot. Shortly afterwards, it was 
decided to build this walk on the west side of Cabahanosse 
Street. Thus, sixty years ago the first step was taken to throw 
the greater portion of the traffic on the west side of Caba- 
hanosse Street (Railroad Avenue), where it continues to this 
day. The decision to install oil lamps on Cabahanosse Street, 
south of Claiborne Street, was rescinded and set aside “as the 
change of schedule of the railroad rendered them unneces- 
sary”. The trains no longer paid their nocturnal visits, so 
there was no occasion for our citizens to wander beyond 
Claiborne Street at night! On Dec. 23, 1871, the council 
received the sad intelligence that the road to the depot was 
so bad that a buggy had broken down while traversing it. 


The plank walk mentioned above and extending from 
Claiborne Street to the depot, was, evidently, looked upon with 
a jealous eye by our uptown citizens, for on January 2, 1872, 
a petition was filed with the council praying that this walk 
be continued from the “Canal” (Claiborne Street) toward 
the river, the property owners offering to pay a share of the 
cost of construction. Opposition was voiced on the ground 
that “all sidewalks in town needed repair as well as this one.” 
The plank-walk was constructed as prayed for. 


It appears that prior to Oct. 28, 1871 only a temporary 
station had been erected, for on that date the Chief notes: 
“The railroad company has erected a platform even with 
the enbankment of the road at the foot of Cabahanosse 
street, for the convenience of passengers, and the work of 
building a depot will be commenced at once.” On Nov. 4, 
1871 it is noted that the depot is fast approching completion, 
and “will be an ornament to our town when finished.” On 
Dec. 23, 1871 it observes that “The railroad depot at the foot 
of Cabahanosse sireet is almost completed, and isa good look- 
ing substantial structure. A ticket office has been opened, 
and passengers can now procure their tickets before entering 
the cars.” A hard rain caused the Chief to aver, on Nov. 11, 
1871: “It rained Wednesday night, consequently Cabahanosse 
street was in a fearful condition Thursday, and _ persons 
compelled to walk to the railroad found the task an 
unenviable one. An elevated plank walk should be built on 
this street to the railroad depot, for the convenience of 
passengers.” And on Nov. 18, 1871 the editor announced: 
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*** “Wonder when some steps will be taken to make a 
passable thoroughfare of Cabahanosse street. We’d rather 
stick a nail in our foot than walk to the railroad after a rain.” 


On Dec. 16, 1871, the Chief observes: ‘“‘Now that the 
street leading to the railroad has been transformed from an 
almost impassable road into a beautiful thoroughfare, would 
it not be well for the Council to bestow upon it some more 
appropriate and sensible title than ‘Cabahanosse’, that 
polysyllabic monstrosity of ancient origin, fearful ortho- 
graphy, and doubtful pronunciation? Call it Broadway, or 
First Avenue, or Depot Street—* almost anything but 
Cabahanosse.” And on Jan. 11, 1873 the Chief proudly 
announces that “At a meeting of the Common Council last 
Monday, the name of Cabahanosse street was wisely changed 
to Railroad avenue, a civilized appellation which the Chief 
claims to have first suggested and introduced into use.” 


The street having undergone considerable improvement, 
as hereinabove stated, some one decided that the Indian name 
““Cabahanosse” was not modern enough. On Jan. 3, 1873, 
a resolution sought to make it “Main” street, which resolu- 
tion failed to carry. Shortly thereafter, however, the Indian 
name was discarded, and the name Railroad Avenue adopted. 


The street now known as Opelousas, between St. Patrick 
and St: Vincent, was ordered opened on Feb. 13, 1875. 


On July 1, 1878, R. H. Blomfield proposed to open Con- 
way Street from Chetimaches to Lafourche, and Taylor Street, 
from Houmas to Lafourche, for the sum of $35. 


It appears that in December 1878, the construction of 
brick sidewalks on the town’s streets was begun. In 1880, 
seven hundred dollars was expended to defray one-half the 
cost of the brick sidewalk on the upper side of Railroad 
Avenue. On Jan. 7, 1890, the council ordered the following 
brick sidewalks to be built: North side of Nicholls Avenue 
from bayou bridge to Railroad Ave., and from the Avenue to 
the gate of the Catholic Church enclosure on the south side 
of Iberville Street, the wharf rent being pledged te pay the 
cost of these sidewalks. On Feb. 7, 1889, the town purchased 
100,000 lake or paving bricks and 100,000 ordinary red 
bricks to continue sidewalk construction. The brick walk on 
the west side of Railroad Avenue cost $2844.14, while that on 
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the north side of Nicholls Avenue and on the south side of 
Iberville Street cost $1858.70. Water pipes along Mississippi 
Street and a continuation of sidewalk construction, were 
ordered on Feb. 3, 1891. On April 7, 1891, brick sidewalks 
were constructed on South Houmas Street from Nicholls 
Avenue to. Crescent Place, thence along Mississippi Street to 
St. Patrick, and also on the south side of Louisiana Square. 


On May 18, 1891, another lot of paving bricks were 
ordered. In that year, $845.00 was expended on brick side- 
walks. The sidewalks around Louisiana Square, Houmas 
Street, Crescent Place and Mississippi Street, in which 157,000 
bricks were used, were completed in 1891. On Oct. 4, 1892, 
the Donaldsonville Athletic Club donated 50,000 bricks for 
sidewalks. On May 7, 1893, the Public Works Committee 
was ordered to proceed with the construction of brick side- 
walks on such streets as they deemed proper. On April 19, 
1893, a contract was executed to construct sidewalks on 
Chetimaches, Lessard and St. Patrick (from Mississippi to 
Claiborne) Streets. On June 8, 1894, Lessard, from Claiborne 
to the Texas & Pacific Railway, was ordered levelled. 


Mayor Goette was an enthusiastic supporter of the side- 
walk construction program, and great credit is due him. 


On Feb. 13, 1896, Mayor Leche reported that 165,000 
bricks had been purchased. In 1895-96, $2965.27 was expend- 
ed for sidewalks. By July 8, 1896, sixteen blocks of sidewalks 
had been completed. Another carload of bricks for sidewalks 
was ordered on Nov. 4, 1896. On Feb. 2, 1898, bricks for 
sidewalks on the north side of Mississippi Street were ordered, 
and on Aprl 15, 1903, G. U. Borde, civil engineer, made a 
SURYEY for the paving of Mississippi Street and Railroad 

venue. 


At an election held on May 6, 1905, a bond issue of 
$31,000, for the improvement of streets and sidewalks, was 
carried. 


On June 16, 1909, the first ordinance regulating the speed 
of motor vehicles, was adopted. 


On June 20, 1906, under the administration of Mayor 
Charles A. Maurin, the paving of Mississippi Street and Raii- 
road Avenue, were ordered begun. On May 16, 1907, the 
work appears to have been completed at a cost of $63,209.59. 
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Iberville and Opelousas Streets were opened to connect 
with Lemann Addition in 1909. 


On June 16, 1888, the name of Attakapas Street was | 
changed to Nicholls Avenue, in honor of Governor Francis 
T. Nicholls, v ho was born on said street. 


All of the streets of the town were gravelled about 1923, 
under the administration of Mayor Jos. N. Gisclard. 


Electric Lights 


The adequate lighting of the streets of the municipality, 
has always been recognized as a matter of great importance. 
The writer cannot state when coal-oil lamps were first in- 
stalled on the town’s streets, but we may assume that they 
were used at an early date. On March 29, 1871, the question 
cf installing gas lights on the streets, was discussed, but 
nothing definite resulted. On June 14, 1880, Phoenix Fire Co. 
No. 1 agreed to lend its hall to the Donaldsonville Brass Band, 
on condition “that they furnish oil for the lamps for the 
nights that the lamps are burned.” On Aug. 14, 1889, the 
town council employed an expert on light and water plants. 
On Nov. 5, 1889, definite action was taken in that a tax of 
“one per centum” was levied for a period of ten years, to 
provide revenues for the erection of a waterwork and electric 
light plant. Of course, at that time the town had neither. On 
Nov. 27, 1889, a bond issue for this purpose, was concluded 
as being proper. In the year 1889, the sum of $892., the 
proceeds of the tax of 1 per centum was placed in the Electric 
Light and Waterworks Fund. On Sept. 2, 1896, the council 
resolved to offer liberal inducements to any concern that 
would construct and operate a plant here to supply our 
citizens with light and water. On July 27, 1897, the Public 
Works Committee recommended a municipally owned 
electric light plant, and on Aug. 4, 1897, G. U. Borde, civil 
engineer, was employed to prepare the plans. On Sept 1, 
1897, a $15,000 loan, to be secured by the endorsement of 
private citizens, was authorized, the proceeds of said loan to 
be used to construct an electric light and water plant. On 
Oct. 6, 1897, voluntary endorsements aggregating $35,500., 
had been obtained. Bids were opened on Dec. 20, 1897. The 
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total cost of the plant, which was constructed in Mayor Paul 
Leche’s administration, appears to have been $26,702.70. 


On Oct. 23, 1899, a proposition to issue bonds amounting 
to $12,000, the proceeds to be used to pay outstanding in- 
debtedness on the electric and water plant, and $12,000 to 
further extend the plant, was voted upon, and was lost at the 
polls on Dec. 5, 1899. 


The electric light system was extended through the 
principal thoroughfares of Churchville and Suburb Nolan on 
June 18, 1902, and in 1906, a further extension of the system 
in this area was effected. 


The foregoing will convey to the reader an idea of the 
years of struggle towards procuring a proper lighting system 
for Donaldsonville. From 1912 to 1929, the Electric Light 
and Water Work plant was operated by the Municipal Light 
and Water Commission. 


The entire system—both water and electric—was sold 
to. the Louisiana Power & Light Co., on July 31, 1929, for a. 
consideration of $375,000., payable: $250,000 in cash, and 
$125,000 in service warrants in denominations of $5000 each, 
one of said service warrants to be used each year. A franchise 
for twenty-five years was included in this sale. 


Coal Oil Street-Lamps 


Up to 1871, the streets were provided with little light, 
the old coal-oil lamps being few and far between. On Dec. 
4, 1871, Mayor Mason stressed the necessity of erecting street 
lamps on Cabahanosse street (now Railroad Avenue), from 
Claiborne Street to the newly erected railroad depot, the 
N. O. M. & T. Railroad having, shortly prior thereto, entered 
the town. The lamps were ordered, but thereafter, it was 
decided not to. install them, “as the change of schedule of the 
railroad rendered them unnecessary.” These lamps cost 
$4.50 each. 


On Sept. 4, 1888, the town had fifty coal oil street lamps 
in use, while private individuals owned ten, aggregating sixty 
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oil lamps over the entire street system of the town. Oil for 
the street lamps cost about $180 per year. 


The Chief of Sept. 23, 1871 notes: “Wednesday night 
two of the street lamps near the market-house took a notion 
to explode and disappear in a blaze of glory—or puroline 
oil, rather. Viewed from a short distance they resembled 
a young bon-fire.” 


Electric lights were under discussion by the town council 
on May 25, 1889. On March 6, 1888, it appears that the 
council decided to make a “white way” out of Railroad 
Avenue, and appropriated $100 with which to purchase street 
lamps for this avenue. 


The salary of the iamp-lighter for the year 1891 was 
$380, while in 1893 it had been reduced by $20. For 1893 the 
lamps, oil, etc., cost $70.98. In 1894, twenty additional street 
lamps were installed. 


The position of lamp-lighter was held for years by Jim 
Jones, a small negro, who, at nightfall, made his rounds that 
the village might be illuminated. Jim smiled continually, 
and realized that ‘‘a public office is a public trust’, and that 
every officer-holder is merely ‘“‘a servant of the people.” 


Firemen and Fire-Wells 


While to-day the fire-fighting facilities of Donaldsonville 
are second to none for a municipality of it’s size there was 
a time when it was otherwise. 


Under the town ordinances of 1846, it was compulsory 
for the owners of all carts “licensed to carry water” to pro- 
ceed post-haste to the place of the conflagration, and give all 
the assistance within one’s power. The bucket-brigade was 
the sole and only method of combating the flames. Each 
owner had to keep on hand one leather bucket, and, under 
a heavy penalty, had to report to the fire with his bucket, 
without any delay. Each property owner was bound to keep 
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Firemen’s Parade, Donaldsonville, La., prior to 1905. 


at least one well. The official bell-ringer of the corporation 
had to ring the corporation bell to warn the inhabitants. 


The Chief of Oct. 28, 1871 notes the plans to organize 
a fire company and, complaining at the delay, asks: “Is it 
possible that *** no fire company can be started as long as 
we have a brass band?” 


Phoenix Fire Co. No. 1 was organized on Dec. 8, 1873, 
at a meeting of citizens held at the M. E. Church here, with 
H. O. Maher, as it’s first president. Ascension Hook & Ladder 
Fire Co. No. 1 was organized on May 13th, 1874, with C. 
Kline as it’s first president. Mr. Kline served for about fifty 
years, and was succeeded by James S. Barman, present presi- 
dent. In 1875, the Blue Bucket Fire Co. was organized. All 
members carried blue buckets. 


On March 12, 1877, the council ordered fire protection 
wells constructed at the corner of Iberville Street and Rail- 
road Avenue, and at Opelousas Street and Railroad Avenue. 
All rents collected by the town from public lots, were dedicat- 
ed to the construction of fire wells at a meeting of the 
council of July 1, 1879. A fire-well was an ordinary well 
situated on the side of the street. 
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On April 6, 1881, Mr. B. Lemann donated to Phoenix 
Fire Co. No. 1, the use of a steam fire engine which he kept 
on one of his plantations. This fire engine was used for some 
‘time, and until a new engine was purchased by this company. 


On May 26, 1881, the digging of further fire-wells was 
urged upon the council, and on July 5, 1881, the council 
ordered the construction of two additional fire-wells. 


July 6, 1886, appears to have been the date of birth of the 
waterwork system serving the town to-day, for, on that day, 
Mayor E. N. Pugh directed the council’s attention to the lack 
of water facilities, and stated that he was corresponding with 
parties engaged in erecting waterwork plants. This state- 
ment evidently did not satisfy all the fire-boys, for on July 26, 
1886, the Phoenix Fire Co. appealed to the council for more 
“fire-wells.” 


The Citizens Protective Hose Co. was in existence in 1896, 
and the Volunteer Hose Co. in 1898. They were probably 
organized long prior to this. 


An American-La France fire pumper was purchased by 
the city on Nov. 7, 1929, for $6750. It was given the name 
“Lady Babetta”, in memory of the late wife of Commissioner 
of Finance Alex Bloomenstiel. 


In 1930, a splendid Central Fire Station was constructed. 
Norman V. Riviere of Thibodaux served as architect while 
J. H. Fritzgerald of Baton Rouge constructed same, the cost 
being approximately $6000.00. 


The officers of the Donaldsonville Fire Board at the 
present time are: F. Harold Marchand, president, Louis L. 


LeBlanc, secretary, and G. J. Mistretta, chief of fire depart- 
ment. 


The First Telephone 


The telephone made its bow to Ascension by appearing 
in Donaldsonville in 1881. On Sept 6, 1881, J. W. Hunsaker 
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applied to the town council for permission to erect along one 
of the streets leading from the railroad depot, at the foot of 
Railroad Avenue, to the river, for the purpose of connecting 
the business part of Donaldsonville with the railway, express 
and telegraph offices of the New Orleans-Pacific Railway by 
means of-a telephone. 


It will be seen that Donaldsonville was one of the first 
towns in the state to use the telephone, for the first telephone 
exchange to open in Louisiana, was the New Orleans exchange, 
which opened for business on March 15, 1879. 


On June 3, 1896, the council granted permission to the 
Great Southern Tel. & Tel. Co. to lay a cable across the 
Mississippi River at Donaldsonville and Darrow. 


Shortly afterward, to-wit: on July 13,1898, the Cumber- 
Jand Telephone & Telegraph Co., applied to the council for 
pe: mission to erect telephone poles throughout the town. 


On Nov. 21, 1901, the Telephone Co. of America was 
granted a ten-year franchise, which franchise, however, was 
declared forfeited on July 16, 1902. 


At present, there are 459 phones in service in Donaldson- 
ville, the local exchange employing 12 people. 
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Trepagnier’s Jewelry Store, Donaldsonville, 
Destroyed by Fire, Feb. 22, 1911, 
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The Dam 


The story of the dam now existing at the head of Bayou 
Lafourche is probably best told by the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana in 110 La. 767, decided in 1903, in part, as follows: 


“In the year 1900 an act was adopted authorizing the Atchafalaya 
& Lafourche Levee Boards to build locks at the head of the bayou, 
the cost thereof to be borne one-half by each of said boards. In 1902, 
Congress gave its permission to build a lock and dum. The Secretary 
of War is authorized to grant permission to place a temporary dam 
across the bayou, and to maintain said temporary dam for a period 
not exceeding two and one-half years. In 1902, the Louisiana 
Legislature authorized the Levee Boards to place said temporary dam, 
to construct pumps, syphons, and maintain a certain depth of fresh 
water, pending the construction of the locks, all at a cost of about 
$125,000.00. It was made a condition that there should not be an 
interruption of navigation in the Lafourche. In order to diminish 
the volume of water which flows into the bayou, defendent accepted 
the condition, and bound themselves to make locks and dredge the 
bayou. Every year, a large amount is required toward maintaining 
the levees along this bayou, and yet there are breaks and crevasses. 
From the days of the territory of Louisiana, levees have been built 
along this stream. The United States engineers and state engineers 
have repeatedly recommended the closing of the Lafourche, by lock 
or dam, as a matter of necessity to a more complete protection from 
the ruinous effect of crevasses. It is said that the volume of water 
entering the mouth of the bayou is more than can be discharged at 
the end of the stream into the Gulf. The inlet, funnel like, is large 
and increasing, while the sand carried by the current is forming bars 
and shallows near the gulf. Every year, the levees have to be repaired 
and added to, and yet the desired protection was not obtained.” 
The Supreme Court held that while embankments, locks and dams 
are not levees, they might enter into and form a comprehensive 
system of levees, and that the levee boards were legally empowered 
to expend levee board funds in this manner. 


“A fair stream directing its course to the sea through a fertile 
and beautiful valley is the subject”, said the Supreme court. The 


dam now in existence, was constructed shortly after the rendition 
of this decision in 1903. 


The Lafourche had now joined the Manchac. Of the 
three outlets found by Iberville and Bienville in 1699, to-wit: 
Bayous Lafourche, Plaquemine and Manchac, only one re- 
mained, and it was closed by locks. 


The Old Market House 


From 1869 to the date of its destruction in 1915, the old 
market house in Crescent Place, was a subject of discussion 
at nearly every meeting of the city council. On Feb. 25, 1876, 
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it was repaired at a cost of' $1200.00. In 1878, the market- 
house lease broughi $1080.00. No one seems to know when 
it was built, however, Thomas Ashe, writing in 1806, of his 
trip down the Mississippi, says: 


“There are no markets at any of the veaes or parishes. Every 
settler provides his own family. His grounds abound with stock; 
the woods with game; and the river with fish. Where is the necessity 
of a market? *** The river, too, has inhabitants not so desirable. It 
swarms with alligators of extraordinary ferocity and force.” 


While the market-house may not have been here in 1806, 
it is established that it was here in 1846; for the ordinances 
in effect in 1846 legislates with reference to markets. 


During the reconstruction period, the Federals converted 
the market into a free market, and was referred to by the 
inhabitants as “Ben Butler’s Free Market.” Rations were 
distributed weekly to many of our citizens who were in great 
distress, and who has been rendered penniless during the 
four year’s struggle. All orders for rations were issued by the 
Provyost-Marshall’s office, maintained during that period at 
the home of Solomon Weinschenck, where Ohlmeyer’s 
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Weill’s Store, Donaldsonville, La. 
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Garage now stands. The free distribution of rations continued 
for several years following the termination of the war. 


“Les Cannoniers de Donaldson” 


The Donaldsonville Cannoneers appear to have been 
organized at a very early date. It has been stated that they 
were organized by Numa Augustin, in 1837, though it is 
noted that on March 5, 1833, the legislature passed an Act 
requiring the governor “to procure for the use of the company 
of Carobeniers of the parish of Ascension, the arms necessary 
to equip same.” It is possible, of course, that the latter 
organization preceded the Donaldsonville Cannoneers. 


Again by Act 24 of 1839, p. 70, an appropriation of 
$250.00 per annum, for five consecutive years was made to 
this organization “to buy powder and balls to be used to per- 
fect them in the science of gunnery.” 


In 1840, Haskell notes that the town has an arsenal. Fram 
1837 to 1862, the Cannoneers occupied a brick arsenal on the 
Court House Square and Opelousas Street, and a long and 
low frame building nearby called Armory Hall. It is thought 
that these buildings were destroyed by the Federals during 
the Civil War. 


The annual appropriation of $250.00 made in 1839, was 
continued for the volunteer corps “Les Cannoniers de 
Donaldson” for an additional five years by Act 56 of 1843. 


Act 181 of March 16, 1848, appropriated $500.00 to this 
organization, though they must have felt offended at the 
passage of Act 134 of March 16, 1854, appropriating $5. They 
probably decided to celebrate, for St. Michel, of Dec. 16, 1854, 
says: 

“Last Saturday, a detachment of the company of artillery of 


Donaldson left to celebrate with the cannoniers of New Orleans, the 
feast of their illustrious patron, Saint Barbe.” 


The legislature felt more generous in 1861, as the clouds 
of war were gathering, and by Act 97, approved March 8, 
1861, appropriated $500.00 to this organization. They departed 
for the Civil War on Sept. 18, 1862, with Captain Victor 
Maurin in command. Captain Maurin was later promoted 
major, and Lieut. R. Prosper Landry, succeeded him as 
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Captain of the Cannoneers. They had an enrollment of 158, 
and were frequently referred to as the Donaldsonville 
Artillery. This organization took part in engagements at 
Yorktown, Williamsburg, Seven Pines, Cold Harbor, Beaver 
Dam, Gaines Mill, Frazier’s Farm, Second Manasses, Harper’s 
Ferry, Sharpsburg, Frederickburg, Chantilly, Gettysburg, 
Williamsburg and Petersburg. 


DONALDSONVILLE CANNONEERS 


Evariste Aucoin 
John W. Ash 

L. D. Arsenaux 
Desire Arsenux 
Augustin Albares 
Chas. Alba 
es Acosta 
A. L. Bynum 
Thomas Burns 
H. Blum 

James Bryan 
Sabin Braud 

P. S. Braud 
Joseph Braud 

J. R. Braud 

J. T. Blouin 
Octave Boudreau 
Gustave Boudreau 
A. Boiuare 

Max Blum 
Theophile Blouin 
Severin Blanchard 
S. Blanchard 

C. Besson 

Emile Bergeron 
Emile Barras 
Turiaffe Babin 

T. Babin 

Felix Babin 
Numa Cire 
Eugene Cooley 
Philip Comstock 
Arthur Comstock 
Louis M. Comes 
Bienvenu Cire 
William F. Chase 
B. Chase 

Gustave Charlet 
J. B. Caruthers 
James B. Carothers 
Desire Carmouche 
Achille Dupuy 

A. D. Dupuy 


Leon Dugas 

L. Deyas 

L. Dugas 

Gontran Dugas 
Onesiphore Delmer 


William Delesdernier 


E. A. Delehaye 

E. A. Delahaze 
William H. Ely 
John Eckleburg 
George Elinger 

J. P. Eckleberg 
Frederick Frederie 


H. C. A. Fuhri 


A. Gailhe 
Rosemond Gaillard 
A. J. Gauthreaux 
Alfred Gauthreaux 
Alcide Giroir 

M. Gordon 
Adolphe Grilge 
Jules Guedry 
Lubin 

J. Guggenheimer 
P. Hamplin 

E. J. Hardy 
Eugene Hardy 
M. G. Hart 
William Hardy 
Peter Hauplin 
Felicien Hebert 
Olibert Hebert 
Valentin Hebert 
Jacks Hein 
Martin Hein 

John Hernandez 
Esteve Hidalgo 
Paul Humbert 
Clement B. Israel 
Miae Joiued 
Miles Joyner 
Gustave Judice 
William A. Keene 


James Kellet 
Leopold Keroll 
L. A. Kerolle 

G. King 

Gabriel Kling 
Abraham Klotz 
William Kuhn 
Adolphe Landry 
Aristide Landry 
Cleophas Landry 
Hermond Landry 
James Landr 
John T. Landry 
L. A. Landry 
Maurice Landry 
R. D. Landry 

R. Octave Landry 
R. Prosper Landry 
Sylvere A. Landry 
Louis Lanoix 
William Laresche 


William C. Lawes, Sr. 


Dernon LeBlanc 
Octave LeBlanc 
Eugene H. Levy 
Julien H. Levy 
Claudius Linossier 
Sylvian Lion 
Henry Loeb 
Henry Loet 
Thomas S. Love 
J. Luarres 

Ernest Lynd 
Theophile Manson 
William M. Marks 
Victor Maurin 

A. J. Melancon 
Alfred Melancon 
Louis Meminger 
Jules Mestayer 

J. Mesteyer 

John Mioton 
Seymore Mioton 
Dujasar Mohe 

O. Mollere 

Dufus Mollere 
Camille Mollere 
Duffosard Mollere 
F. Monea 

E. S. Monnot 
Ernest Monot 
Francis Montero 
Thomas Morel 
Edward Morin 
Mathieu Morin 
Michel Morin 
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E. Morin 
M. Morin 


John J. Morris 
John Murph 
J. S. MeCoy 
sohn S. McCoy 
S. J. McCoy 
Alexander McCullet 


Edward Newchurch 


Henry Newchurch 
Wuliam Newchurch 
Henry Niccaud 
John O’Hare 


Mathias Ramirez 
Pierre Ramirez 
W. J. Reid 

P. C. Rybisky 
Aime Richard 
John Richard 
Charles F. Ridoux 
J. R. Roberts 
Adam _ Rodriguez 
Adolphe Rougeau 
Ignace Rougeau 
Ceaser Rybisky 
B. A. Salles 

A. Sanchez 
Antoine Sanchez 
Clerville Savoie 
Jules Savoie 
Jonathan Scheuer 
Albert J. Schmidt 
Oscar Schmidt 
John Schramer 
Adam Shriver 
Antoine Sobral 
Joseph Stanley 
Andre Suarez 
John Suarez 
Raphael Suarez 
Collin Sutherland 


H. Templet 

C. Templet 
Camille Templet 
Hypolite Templet 
Edward Terrio 
H. Thery 

Simeon Thibodeaux 
Hubert Treille 

B. Tresche 
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Armage Triche Louis Walfram 

Armand Trichie John Walters 

J. D. Viala N. E. White 

Philogene Viala B. Whiting 

J. T. Wadsworth V. H. Williams 

Frederick Wagner Arnold Witmar 
(Incomplete) 


Captain Victor St. Martin, Co. K., 8th La., father of Samuel 
H. St. Martin, sheriff from 1891 to 1904, was killed at Gettys- 
burg on July 2, 1863. Cannoneer Claudius Linossier was 
killed in December, 1862, near Richmond, Va. 


When the Cannoneers disbanded about 1883, Captain 
John T. Nolan, and others, organized the Ascension Rifles. 


Johnson Female Academy 


This institution was duly incorporated by Act 57 of 1838, 
p. 01, which recites, in part, that H. T. Williams, A. M. F oley, 
m. Kittridge, Thomas Pugh, John H. Ilsley, A. F. Rightor 
and Thomas Nicholls, with others, are created into a body 
politic known as the Johnson Female Academy at Donald- 
sonville, to operate an institution of learning for females. In 
1840, the legislature appropriated funds to assist this institu- 
tion. 


This property was leased to Joseph Gonzales, (who was 
then sheriff), on Sept. 14, 1866, W. C. Lawes-acting as agent 
for W. E. Philips, evidently the owner or person having con- 
trol of the property. The property leased, being described 
as: “All that part of the building, out-building and yard at- 
tached and known as the Johnson Female Institution, situated 
and being in the town of Donaldsonville, with the exception 
of that part of said building now used by the parish of Ascen- 
sion, for a court room.” The rent was fixed at $20.00 per 
month, and the lease to expire on January 1, 1867. 


On the same date, Sept. 14, 1866, Joseph Gonzales sub- 
let the premises to Joseph Stewart, excepting from the lease 
that part of the building used at a “court room and clerk’s 
office.” A portion of the building had been used as a clerk’s 
office for some time prior to 1866, possibly from Oct. 1862, 
when the court house was destroyed by fire. It is said that a 
portion of the upper floor was used by several fraternal orders 
as lodge rooms. 
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It is the writer’s understanding that this building was 
located on Nicholls Avenue. In 1841 it was located at the 
Southwest corner of Nicholls Avenue and St. Patrick Street. 
On May 9, 1871, the town council ordered that all town taxes 
collected on the “Johnson Institute”, be refunded, indicating 
that the property at that time was being used primarily for 
school purposes. It is said that it was afterwards removed 
from it location on Nicholls avenue, near the high school, to 
a point near the corner of St. Patrick Street and Nicholls 
Avenue, where it was operated by a Mr. Stewart as “Stewart’s 
Hotel.” 


The Episcopal Church 


In 1830, Bishop Brownell wrote that he learned that a 
church could readily be established at Donaldsonville, then 
the capital of the State. 


In 1841, or early in 1842, the Rev. Mr. Burk, of Natchi- 
toches, held service in Donaldsonville. On the 3rd, April, 
1842, the Bishop visited Donaldsonville. “This was the second 
occasion on which the services of the church had ever been 
held there.” The Bishop says that he could not but remark 
on the familiarity manifested by a highly respectable con- 
gregation with our formularies. On 12th, May he organized 
the parish. The Bishop said he looked upon it as one of 
great importance. 


In 1843 and 1844 the Rev. Mr. Stamer, of the Church of 
England, officigted in this parish. 


This footing was unfortunately only a temporary one, 
and it was not until 1851 that a permanent lodgement was 
made. 


On the 9th of November, 1851, the Rev. Caleb Dowe 
“entered on the duties of a minister” in Donaldsonville. Two 
weeks later, November 23rd, the Bishop arrived and organized 


the parish anew. On the 1st. December, Mr. Dowe became 
rector. The legislature granted a charter, which was recorded 
February 5, 1852. 


On the 29th, August, 1852, the Hon. Henry Johnson 
donated a very valuable piece of property to the corporation, 
two lots, on which stood a large two story house and a school 
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house. Thus was provided at once a rectory and a parochial 
school building. The deed recited that there should be 
established an “Episcopal Institute, literary and religious; 
the government to be vested in the Bishop, the rector and 
two other persons to be appointed by the vestry from their 
own number, or from the vestry by the Bishop alone. 


The services were held in the court house. There were 
seventeen communicants. 


On the 26th, May, 1852, the parish was admitted into the 
union with the Convention, and was represented by Robert 
H. Bradford. 


In 1852, services were commenced on the place of the 
Hon. John L. Manning, of South Carolina. 


In 1853, Miss Annie Porter became the principal of the 
institute. 


On the 1st, October, 1854, Mr. Dowe resigned. He was 
succeeded, March 13th, by the Rev. W. E. Phillips. Services 
continued to be held in the court house until 1856, when they 
were removed to the Methodist chapel. 


In 1856 arrangements were made to extend the services 
of the Church to the colored people on the estate of Col. J. H. 
Preston of South Carolina. 


In 1861, Mr. Phillips resigned. For nine years thereafter 
there were no services. 


In 1870, the parish was reorganized by the Rev. Mr. 
Dillon-Lee of Bayou Goula. The rector was suitably arranged 
for the purpose of Divine worship; a cabinet organ was 
purchased and a communion set bought. There were then 
twelve communicants. 


Mr. Dillon-Lee resigned in 1872 and was succeeded by 
his father, the Rev. M. M. Dillon, March 2, 1872. 


In 1873, the ladies of the congregation raised $1,600 to- 
wards the erection of a church. Mr. Dillon resigned in 1873. 


In 1875, the Rev. C. W. Hilton became rector. Five 
hundred dollars were spent in repairs on the church. Mr. 
Hilton resigned in 1877, on account of failing health. 
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In June, 1877, the Rev. Edward Lewis became rector. 
The church was painted, the chancel beautifully carpeted and 
completely furnished. The rectory was converted into a 
cottage, at an expense of $1000. 


Mr. Lewis resigned in July, 1878, and was succeeded, 
September 24, 1878, by the Rev. Robert S. Stuart. 


In 1880, the church was supplied with new pews and a 
neat stained glass chancel window. 


In 1883, a horse and buggy were presented to the rector. 


In 1886, Mr. Stuart resigned. For a short while the Rev. 
E. W. Hunter held services. 


On the 25th, April, 1886, the Rev. W. Taylor Douglas 
became the eighth rector. He resigned April 30th, 1887, and 
in July the Rev. Mr. Stuart resumed the pastorate, resigning it, 
however, in the following February. 


The Rev. Belno A. Brown took charge of the Parish, 
August the 5th, 1888. 


Up to this date the parish had been represented in the 
Councils of the Diocese by Robert H. Bradford, General 
Robert W. Boyd, E. W. Mason, Christian Kline, A. S. Darrow, 
R. T. Hanson, Jonas W. Bailey, R. N. Sims, W. P. Miles, and 
F, N. Gray. 


The church register shows that the following clergy took 
charge of the parish. The Rey. E. C. M. Rowdon, 1889; Rev. 
Frank E. Evans, 1890; Rev. Albert Martin, 1894; Rev. William 
B. Guion, 1897; Rev. W. A. Robinson, 1899; Rev. Upton B. 
Bowden, 1901; Rev. Alvin W. Skardon, 1906: Rev. Quincy 
Ewing, 1911; Rev. R. Hylton Prosser, 1912; Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Mackenzie, 1920; Rev. Chas. E. Freeman, 1928. 


The church was orginally erected on the square now 
occupied by the public school and was moved to its present 
site in 1905 in order to make room for that building. 


Trees 


“Thou has lived before, live after me— 
Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree.” 


The tree-planting program, it appears, is as old as the 
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Another View of St. Vincent’s Institute, Donaldsonville, La. 


town itself. Every administration seems to have contributed 
its pro-rata to the promotion of tree-planting. As far back as 
1846, the subject was a matter of legislation, for by the 
ordinances of 1846, every lot owner was required “to plant 
trees in front of his property.” 


On Nov. 5, 1886, Mayor Edward Nicholls Pugh, who did 
everything within his power to foster and encourage the 
planting of trees, was authorized to have trees planted in 
Louisiana Square and Crescent Place. All owners of lots 
throughout the city were urged by Mayor Pugh to plant shade 
trees, the council agreeing to. pay twenty-five cents for each 
and every tree so planted. 


During the administration of Mayor Walter Lemann a 
large number of camphor trees and palms were planted. 


In December 1929 and January 1930, under the present 
administration, over fifteen hundred oaks, camphors, elms 
and maples were planted. 
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First Auto Appears 


Back in the Eighties, plantation carts made considerable 
noice traversing the streets of the town, and on Oct. 8, 1887, 
the town council recorded its undying opposition to the 
“reckless, furious and noisy manner in \ hich plantation 
carts are being driven through the streets.” 





Old Home, St. Joseph’s Commercial Institute, Donaldsonville 


In 1906 and 1907, horseless vehicles appeared on _ the 
streets of Donaldsonville, for the first time. Diedrich 
OhImeyer acquired a “Brush”, a one-cylinder car with 
wooden axles and coal oil lamps. <A. J. Schroeder had a 
“White” steamer, with the engine located beneath the seat. 
Frank H. Allen had a “Lane” steamer and a “Ford”. Guy 
Dunning operated an auto which he himself made. J. Numa 
Colomb drove an early make. M. D. Bringier had an “Oak- 
land”, which was cranked from the side. Dr. Paul T. 
Thibodaux had a two-cylinder “Jackson”, and Mr. Ohlmeyer 
later acquired an early type “Olds”. 


On June i6, 1909, the town council adopted the first 
ordinance regulating the speed of motor vehicles over the 
city’s streets, 
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Elks Home, Donaldsonville, La. 


The Fire of 1911 


On Wednesday, Feb. 22, 1911, a most disastrous fire 
swept through the business section of Donaldsonville. The 
flames originated at the Nicholls Hotel, a two-story frame 
structure situated on the north side of Mississippi Street, near 
Lessard Street, and, in addition to the Nicholls Hotel, the 
following residences and places of business were destroyed 
by the flames, to-wit: Donaldsonville Chief, millinery 
establishment next door, Netter’s Store, Noel’s Stables, Dr. 
S. V. Vega, Store of F. L. Trepagnier, and Bank of Ascension. 


All local fire companies, as well as the fire departments 
of Napoleonville, Plaquemine, White Castle, the Steamer 
McDougall, and various sugar planters, who dispatched men 
and teams to the city, rendered efficient service. The fire 
was indeed a catastrophe. Considerable hose was lost in this 
fire, and the police jury donated the town $500 to assist in 
replacing that lost in the fire. 
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Disease 


Yellow-fever claimed fifty victims in Ascension in 1853. 
Considerable small pox prevailed in Donaldsonville in June 
of 1873, while in August and September 1878, an epidemic of 
yellow fever swept the state. Thirty-five victims in Donald- 
sonville were claimed in this epidemic. Small pox again ap- 
peared in Ascension in 1883, 1896, and 1900. Yellow-fever 
in Port Barrew in August and September 1905 caused quite 
a scare throughout this section. 


Revenues-Finances 


The economic evils following in the trail of the Civil 
War were severely felt in Donaldsonville. The consolidated 
bonds issued by the city government gave the town much 
trouble. (See 28 Ann. 558; 24 Ann. 242; 33 Ann. 366; 25 Ann. 
448; 33 Ann. 386; 33 Ann. 668; 33 Ann. 392). In 1873 and 
1875, the financial condition of the town was described as 
being deplorable. In 1878, the town’s revenues were only 
$3166.00, divided as follows: Market House, $1080.00; Bayou 
Lafourche ferry, $480.00; River Ferry, $60.00; Taxes, $946.00 
and Licenses, $600.00. 


The Bell-Ringer 


Under the ordinances of 1846, the bell-ringer was in 
charge of the corporation bell at the arsenal. The arsenal 
was situated on the Court House Square in 1841, occupying 
the site now occupied by the Phil D. Mayer Co., Cigar Factory. 
The corporation bell was rung every night at nine o’clock 
in the summer, and at eight o’clock during the winter, also 
during all fires. 


DUPLESSIS (CALEBASSE)—Leaving Gonzales and 
journeying northward a little more than a mile, one reaches 
a road running due west which traverses that enterprising 
farming section known as Calebasse or Gourd. Legends 
or traditions fixing this appellation are unknown to the writer. 
On either side of the Calebasse road, are the modern farms of 
the Babins, Brauds, Marchands, Parents, Duplessis and others, 
all of French extraction, many of them being descendants 
of the Acadian exiles. 
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Many moons and many summers have come and gone 
since the following nanied persons constructed their humble 
cottages in the woods of Calebasse: Calice Braud, Anoah 
Babin, Austin Parent, Sylvanie Gautreau, Eugene Babin, 
Duval Braud, Vitalis J.. Marchand, Theodule Marchand, 
Private Parent and Amedee Gautreau. .. - 


The post-office was established here on March 10, 1906, 
the first post-master being Leon A. Duplessis. Mr. Duplessis 
v.as one of the first merchants here,:and was instrumental in 
building up the community... When -the post-office was 
established it was decided to name it for him. 


A grammar school building, cotton gin, which is no longer 
operated, store, barber-shop and flag station of the Louisiana 
& Arkansas Railroad are here. 


DUTCHTOWN, also referred to in the old days as Dutch 
Store, is situated on what was known as the old Galvestown 
road, about five miles north of east from Geismar. In 1870 
very few homes were here. Valentin Babin, about that year, 
operated a horse-power cotton gin on the old Ulysse Babin 
place. E. Felix Babin, Francois Denoux, Valentin Babin, 
C. Z. “Noon” Blouin, Felix S. Landry, Emile Braud, Joachim 
Kling, Adolph Bercegeay, Duminie LeBlanc, Joseph A. 
LeBlanc and Gustave “Tiger” Landry may be termed early 
settlers of this section. 


About 1896, Picard & Geismar operated a sugar house 
here, though it suspended operations long ago. The post- 
office was established here on March 29, 1878, the third office 
in East Ascension. In 1900, it had a population of seventy- 
seven, while to-day, within a radius of one and one-half 
miles, there are approximately 500 inhabitants. A general 
store, cotton gin and Dutchtown High School are located here. 


ELLIS was formerly situated on the east bank of the 
Mississippi River at about ten miles above the Village of 
Darrow. The post-office, established here on May 28, 1878, 
was named Lane. This appellation was changed to South- 
wood on January 31, 1889, and was again changed to Ellis on 
November 14, 1891. The office was discontinued on July 31, 
1894. (See Geismar, Lane, New River, Southwood.) 


GALVEZ (See article on Galveztown.) 
The post-office here was established on September 6, 1882. 
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GEISMAR, (formerly New River) is situated on the east 
bank of the Mississippi River at about ten miles above Darrow. 
The Yazoo. & Mississippi Valley Railroad has a two-story 
depot here, which station in the early days was known as 
New River. The post-office was established here on May 26, 
1888 as Geismar, and some years ago the name of the railroad 
station was changed from New River to Geismar to conform 
with the name of the post-office. Geismar is adjoining 
Doyal’s Plantation (now Mount Houmas), the scene of a brisk 
engagement between Union and Confederate troops during 
the Civil War. It has a population of about two hundred 
fifty, a general store, lodge hall and hotel. (See Civil War.) 


GOLD PLACE is situated about five miles in a north- 
easterly direction from Gonzales. It is exclusively a farming 
community, composed of farms of the smaller type, which 
are cultivated by an industrious group of farmers. Its popula- 
tion is about two hundred, the greater portion of which is of 
French extraction. 


GONZALES can appropriately be referred to as the City 
of East Ascension, for it is the financial commercial, industrial 
and political center of activity of the eastern portion of the 





Gonzales High School 


parish. Its future appears exceptionally bright, and, being 
intersected by main highways from every direction, it is as- 
sured a healthy growth in the years to come. 
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As any of the pioneers of this section will assert to the 
reader, the present site of Gonzales was truly carved out of 
a wilderness. During the year 1851, the only residents of that 
section now known as Gonzales were Mrs. Zenon Gautreau, 
Cyprien Landry, (who conducted a small store where the 
establishment of Picard & Geismar now stands), Jean Louis 
Parent, Henry Parker, who owned the land on which the 
eastern portion of the village now stands, Adlard Gautreau, 
Simeon Gautreau, Eugene Gautreau, Sylvanie Bourque, 
Evariste Bourque, Sylvanie Gautreau, J. D. “Minet” Elisar, 
and probably a few other sturdy pioneers, who swung the 
axe with a vision of the thriving center of activity to later 
occupy the cleared land. 


In those days no post-office existed in the New River 
section, the nearest being New River post-office, which was 
situated on the Mississippi River, some ten miles distant from 
Gonzales. All mail for the settlers on lower New River was 
sent to the store of “To-To” Lamare, about two and one-half 
miles west of Gonzales, on the banks of New River. The 
settlers were not numerous, and few had titles to their land 
due to the Houmas and other claims, which were then pend- 
ing in court and unsettled. No schools or roads of any 
consequence existed, and to reach the Mississippi, the settlers 
had to wend their way out to the “Lane”, as New River lane 
was called. After the completion of the New Orleans, Mobile 
and Chattanooga Railroad, the Burnside road not then being 
in existence, all freight and passengers were handled through 
New River station. 


Prior to. the Civil War period, a cotton gin was operated 
on the present site of Gonzales by Simeon Gautreau. Shortly 
following the close of the war of 1860-64, a Mr. Roberts 
operated a cotton gin here for some time. Both these gins 
were of very simple design, operated by horse-power with a 
capacity of four bales of cotton daily. The teams supplying 
the power were changed every two hours. The Rescue, the 
first steam cotton gin established here, was owned and 
operated by Picard & Geismar, Ltd. Shortly thereafter 
Joseph and Alexander Gonzales established the Lena B. gin, 
the latter, however, suspended operations a number of years 
ago. 

In about 1880, a sugar house was established here by 
Adlard Gautreau. It was operated for a perioa of about ten 
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Bank of Gonzales 





Transfer unloading school children, Gonzales High School 
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Catholic Church, Gonzales 





American Legion Home, Gonzales 
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years. Three pairs of mules pulling simultaneously supplied © 
the power. This mill was located about one-fourth of a mile 
north of New River. 


In order to travel from Gonzales to Donaldsonville in 
about 1873, the settlers journeyed to New River Lane, and 
there boarded the Katie, a small packet boat which was 
operated only on Sundays. 


For much of the foregoing data on Gonzales, the writer 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Leon Gautreau, gallant old 
Confederate veteran, who settled in New River in 1851, and 
who has remained there ever since that time. 


1887, Joseph Gonzales, son of “Big” Jos. Gonzales, who 
was sheriff in 1866, conducted a small general store at the 
present site of Gonzales, A post-office was needed to serve 
the settlers in this section, and, as the result of efforts of Mr. 
Gonzales, a post-office was established here on May 21, 1887 
under the name of Gonzales. Thus came into being the 
present Village of Gonzales. The post-masters serving this 
office in the order given are Joseph Gonzales, Joseph Picard, 
John A. Marchand, Josephine G. Andrews, Lester Gonzales 
and John A. Marchand. 


The village is fortunate in being situated on the Baton 
Rouge-New Olreans Airline highway. When the Louisiana 
Railway & Navigation Company constructed its line, they 
desired to name this place Edenborn, complimentary to 
William Edenborn, its owner. They also desired to, construct 
their station to the north of New River at a point near the 
Burnside-Little Prairie road. Considerable opposition 
developed, and the Railroad Commission was appealed to. 
The Commission ordered the railroad company to build its 
station where it is presently located; they did so but clung 
to the name Edenborn. The proponents of the name Gonzales 
continued the fight unabated, and were successful in having 
the Legislature pass Act 235 of 1910, giving the Commission 
authority to compel railroad companies to name their stations 
the same as the post-offices. The Commission thereupon is- 
sued the proper order, and the railroad company, after a 
struggle of several years duration, accepted the name 
Gonzales for its station. 


The village was laid off and subdivided by Joseph 
Gonzales in 1906, and was incorporated and declared a village 
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by a proclamation issued by the governor in 1922. Joseph 
Gonzales is the first, best and only mayor the village ever had. 
The members of the Board of Aldermen are Albert B. Coroy, 
Alphonse P. Marchand and H. M. Picard. Robert Jones is 
presently marshall and tax collector, and Attorney Clyde V. 
St. Amant, City Attorney. 


Gonzales is in the midst of a rich agricultural section. 
The following business institutions attest its importance, to- 
wit: The Gonzales Weekly, with J. F. Lanoux, editor and 
owner; The Bank of Gonzales, with P. S. Berteau, president 
and Lester Gonzales, cashier; Morris McConnell’s Moss Gin; 
Bourque’s Theater, operated by Mrs. Ozeme Bourque, E. W. 
St. Amant’s Hotel, L. A. Ambeau’s Hotel, Picard & Geismar’s 
Cotton Gin, Syrup Factory operated by Joseph Gonzales, 
J. P. Bourgeois et als; Gonzales High School; Sit. Theresa’s 
Catholic Church; Protestant Church; Masonic Hall: bakery, 
bottling works, drug stores, American Legion Home, and a 
number of stores, restaurants, garages, etc. It now boasts a 
popwation of about 750 inhabitants. 


Gambling is prohibited within three miles of the high 
school by Act No. 209 of 1910, while Act. No. 190 of 1916 
creates an additional police juror in both the seventh and 
eighth wards. 


On September 5, 1929, the council decided to install 
electric street lights at the following locations: Catholic 
Church, Berteau’s corner, Grant’s corner, school house corner, 
Walter Dyer’s corner, dance hall corner, Dr. L. P. St. Amant’s 
corner, railroad depot, Baptist church, A. P. Marchand’s 
store, Picard’s bridge and Evans Gautreau. A combination 
ice and power plant supplies the electric energy. The lights 
have been installed and are now in use. Electricity was 
first used in the homes of Gonzales on November 5, 1929. 
Prior to the installation of the above, no street lights what. — 
ever were in use. 


HILLARYVILLE. Henry C. Braud, formerly representa- 
tive from Ascension, writes the Chief, in part, as follows: 


“Positive intormation comes to me from Burnside of the depopu- 
lation of the negro settlement known as Hillaryville, in the fifth ward. 
There has been a general exodus, moving away, of its best and oldest 
inhabitants and owners of land, who have gone to New Orleans or 
elsewhere to live. 
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“The originator of the village was Hillary Rice, preacher and 
politician of his day and member of the ati jury from the wealthiest 
ward in the parish for several years. The pioneers who owned and 
helped to build the place were nearly all ex-slaves of Jno. Burnside 
who were brought ay him to Louisiana, from Virginia, and were 
part of a group of 116 negroes bought at a succession sale from the 
estate of Daniel Warrick, a large slave owner. This was in 1858, 
when Oliver Bierne, residing in the same state, made a purchase for 
his friend Burnside, who had added to his Orange Grove plantation 
the Houmas property of John S. Preston, consisting of the Clark, 
Conway and Donaldson plantations, comprising a total of ten 
thousand acres acquired in April 1858. 


“Among the early settlers of HilJaryville, I recall the names of 
Albert Brandy, Daniel Cutno, Daniel Perkins, Robert Whiteside, 
Abraham Pack, and Beverly Carter, all of whom are now deceased. 
They left a large number of descendants who held possession of their 
roperties as long as the Miles Company flourished and prospered. 
Since the lights had gone out at the Houmas Central Factory, that 
section of the “sugar bowl” has been practically empty. That is the 
cause, the bitter irony of fate, which has compelled the bone and 
sinew of the sugar planters—the negro laborers—to seek employ- 
ment in the cities and industrial centers, where the bright lights of 
the big “White Way” shine all night long. Hence, the reason of the 
decay of a happy and well contented people seeking homes elsewhere. 


“While I am on this subject I shall relate who made it possible 
for the birth of the negro settlement called Hillaryville. Mr. Burn- 
side always feared having as his neighbors a colony of the negro 
race. He, therefore, determined to buy the property adjoining his 
Riverton place on the west, at the first opportunity which would 

resent itself. The land was owned by the Marchand heirs and was 
nown as the Marchand tract. Soon after the Civil War the property 
went under the hammer, to be sold for cash. Mr. Burnside attended 
the sale in person and pushed the bidding up to $20,000.00 for the 
small farm, which was practically without buildings or improvements. 
One of the heirs bid one thousand dollars more. Mr. Burnside quit, 
leaving the “white elephant” to the highest bidder, who, immediately 
after, realizing his blunder, offered to accept the $20,000.00. Mr. 
Burnside refused to pay it, feeling that he had bid twice the value 
of the property. The curtain fell. After the numerous heirs had 
recovered from the shock caused by the loss of the large amount 
offered by the millionaire sugar-prince of Louisiana, they held a 
meeting among themselves and divided their share into ten tracts. 
The land was again for sale. Three of the tracts served as the 
foundation for the building of the village, Mr. Burnside getting the 
other seven tracts at his own price. 


“ “Such is the history of the fast vanishing settlement of Hillary- 
ville.” 


HOBART, situated about midway between Oak Grove 
and Galvez, is a settlement of about three hundred inhabitants, 
scattered over farms of the smaller type. The post-office 
was established here on February 10, 1900. Among the early 
settlers here are the following: George W. Parker, Levi 
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James, Thos. H. Stuckey, Alfred James, Newton Rheams, 
Jackson McCrory and Claiborne H. Dixon. 


HOHEN SOLMS, is situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi River, nine miles above Donaldsonville. Governor 
Henry Johnson lived on Chatam plantation here years ago, 
as shown by maps of 1847. John Reuss, father of George 
B. Reuss, was instrumental in causing a post-office to be 
established here on September 11, 1877. It’s population 
number about two hundred fifty. The white portion of the 
population being almost exclusively of French extraction, 
and descendants of the Acadian exiles. 


HOPE VILLA—As one traveling northward is about to 
bid adieu to fair Ascension and enter the parish of East Baton 
Rouge, the village of Hope Villa is reached. It is situated 
on the south side of Bayou Manchac about fifteen miles north 
of Donaldsonville. The post-office was established here on 
March 17, 1873, the second such office in the eastern portion 
of the parish, New River being the first. The New Orleans- 
Baton Rouge Airline Highway crosses the Manchac here. 
Early settlers in this section were W. P. “Uncle Print” Dixon,, 
H. Thompson Brown, General O. A. Bullion, Charles Brown, 
John R. Evans, Frank Stampley, Samuel P. Webb and Wade 
Delaune. 


LAKE—In the northeasterly section of Ascension we find, 
in the midst of the pines, the settlement known as Lake, 
deriving it’s name from Lakes Villard and Martin nearby. 
The population is about two hundred, consisting of the 
descendants of the early American and French settlers. Early 
settlers were Ernest “Man” Tureau, Peter B. Henderson, 
Simon Villard, George Moore, Florestan Villard, Sr., Charles 
Wall, Louis Villard, Elias Courtney, E. D. Libeau, Luke 
Villard, W. A. Smiley, Jasper Courtney and Marcelin Leche. 
A grammar school, Catholic chapel and Baptist church are 
situated in this settlement. The post-office was established 
here on May 10, 1899. 


LANDRY is situated about one and one-half miles west 
of Sorrento, near the intersection of the highway and Bayou 
Conway. In 1905, a small store was maintained here by 
Edmond A. Landry, and on July 20, 1905, a post-office was 
established in his store known as Landry. On November 18, 
1907, after the Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. had con- 
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structed it’s line, the office was moved to a point one and one- 
half miles east of Landry, and the name of the office was 
changed to Sorrento. (See Sorrento). 


LANE post-offiec was established on May 28, 1878, and 
on January 31, 1889, the name was changed to Southwood, 
and was again changed to Ellis on November 14, 1891. The 
office was discontinued on July 31, 1894. 


LA FOURCHE post-office. (See Donaldsonville.) 


MC CALL, a post-village is situated on the west bank 
of the Mississippi River about four miles northwest of 
Donaldsonville. Lieutenant-Governor Trasimond Landry 
(1846), and his brother Captain Narcisse Landry, both sons 
of Joseph L’Andry, commandant at Donaldsonville, in the 
early days, formerly lived here. It is the home of the McCall 
Sugar Factory, one of the largest in the parish, though it has 
suspended operations. The village formerly had a population 
of some eight hundred inhabitants, though at the present 
time, due to the depression in the sugar belt, the population 
is about two hundred. Henry McCall and Richard McCall, 
both prominent in state affairs about twenty-five years ago, 
lived here formerly. The post-office was established here on 
April 26, 1888. 


MODESTE is situated on the west bank of the Mississippi 
River about seven miles above Donaldsonville. Considerable 
skirmishing took place in the vincinity of Dominique’s store, 
which was located here in January, 1865, (See Civil War). 
Several stores are located here, and the population is about 
two hundred inhabitants. The post-office was established at 
Modeste on October 1, 1912. 


NEW RIVER post-office was established on March 4, 
1836, twenty-eight years after the establishment of a post- 
office at Donaldson. It was the first such office established in 
the eastern portion of this parish, and was the only post- 
office in Ascension east of the Mississippi as late as March 17, 
1873, on which date Hope Villa post-office was established. 
Henry B. Sary (or Lary) was the first post-master. In 1870, 
this post-office was situated opposite the ancient Kenner home 
at Belle Helene. The office was continued as New River until 
November 19, 1889, when the name was changed to Belle 
Hellene, and on January 13, 1896, the name was again 
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changed to Belle Helene. The office was discontinued on 
December 15, 1919. 


PORT BARROW —Of interest, and probably news to 
many of us, is the disclosure that Port Barrow was duly in- 
corporated as a municipality by Act 35 of 1862, approved 
January 7, 1862. The boundaries are described as follows: 
“Beginning at the lower line of the estate of Adelard Dicharry, 
thence down the Mississippi River to the Bayou Lafourche, 
thence down the said Bayou Lafourche to Eighth Street, 
thence up Eighth Street to Catalpa Street, thence up said street 
to the point of beginning.” 


The Act further provides for a mayor and five aldermen. 


Fort Butler, a fortification which changed hands several 
times during the Civil War, was located here. The Con- 
federates had a fortification here at the beginning of the Civil 
War, and the reader is referred to that section hereof on “The 
Civil War.” The ruins of this fort are still here. 


In 1899, the Donaldsonville council discussed a new 
charter, so as to include Port Barrow. The same matter was 
discussed in 1929. The population of the village is seven 
hundred twenty-five. There are quite a number of colored 
churches and lodge halls in this village. 


PRAIRIEVILLE—Assessor J. Paul Bourgeois, is his 
history of this village, proudly asserts that this is the spot 
“where nature made its biggest smile”. It is located about 
twelve miles north of Donaldsonville, on the Louisiana and 
Arkansas Railroad and on the old Galveztown road. At a 
very early date several settlers were residing here on 
tracts of land granted them by the French and Spanish 
governments, among them being: John Alman, Estevan 
Hebert, Paul Chiasson, D. McConnell, S. A. Taylor, Joseph 
Dupuy, Simon Babin and Paul Babin. 


The post-office was established here on July 21, 1884, 
Hercules Landry serving as first post-master. His widow, 
Mrs. Leontine Landry, succeeded him and held the office for 
a long period of time. 


Among the early settlers may be named, Jean Baptiste 
Braud, L. Gustave Landry, Norbert Landry, justice of the 
peace at an early date, Trasimond Berteau, Pete Berteau, 
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Edward DeLaune, Jos. White, Tom Sessions, Hercule Landry, 
John A. Kernan, teacher, Aurelius White, Theodule Henry, 
Isidore P. Hebert, Edward Landry and Napoleon Landry. 


A Methodist church (Meadows Chapel) was established 
here prior to 1900. A Catholic church and rectory were 
established here about 1919. A two-story railroad station 
was destroyed by fire in September, 1929. 


SMOKE BEND—Tradition gives us several accounts of 
the manner in which this settlement acquired the appellation 
Smoke Bend, one of them being: The village is located just 
below a large bend in the Mississippi River. It is said that the 
camp-fires of the Indians inhabiting this region emitted an 
unusually large amount of smoke. The eye of one descending 
the river, or “making” this bend being here greeted with 
columns of smoke caused the early travelers and boatmen to 
acclaim this section “Smoke Bend’, which title it has retain- 
ed to this day. 


It is located on the west bank of the Mississippi im- 
mediately above Port Barrow, and about one mile above 
Bayou Lafourche. For the entire distance between Port 
Barrow and Souvenir plantations the houses are as thick as 
on a town’s street. 


A Catholic Church, rectory, a number of stores and 
garages, all situated on the river road, gives the neighborhood 
the appearance of a town’s thoroughfare. The post-office 
was established here on June 26, 1888. 


SORRENTO is located on the Louisiana and Arkansas 
Railroad at about fifty-five miles northwest of New Orleans. 
By reason of its lumber industry it is a thriving village. 
Besides a saw-mill, it contains a moss factory, several garages 
and a number of mercantile establishments. 


The post-office was established near this place on July 
20, 1905, under the name Landry, and the name was change’ 
to Sorrento on November 18, 1907. 


When oil was discovered at McElroy about two years 
ago, Sorrento enjoyed a period of prosperity, which reached 
the proportions of a boom. This era of prosperity spent its 
force in a year or so and Sorrento returned to normalcy. It 
has a population of about six hundred inhabitants. 
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SOUTHWOOD, once a post-hamlet of Ascension parish, 
is situated on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad where 
this line traverses the parish boundary limits and enters 
Iberville. 


The post-office at Southwood, established on May 28, 
1878, was originally known as Lane, the name being changed 
to Southwocd on January 31, 1889; it was changed again on 
November 14, 1891, this time to Ellis. This office was dis- 
continued on July 31, 1894. 


Southwood, though once a cozy little plantation settle- 
ment, has considerably dwindled in its position in Ascension 
affairs. Several raids were made on this plantation during 
the Civil War, to which section the reader is referred. Its 
present population does not exceed one hundred. 


ST. AMANT is situated on the banks of New River, five 
miles below Gonzales. The greater portion of its inhabitants, 
numbering about three hundred, are of French extraction. 
A large Catholic church was built here about 1918, but it was 
demolished during the storm of 1926. A beautiful edifice was 
erected to replace the demolished church. The church has 
a resident pastor. 


St. Amant is surrounded by a multitude of farms of 
moderate size. It has three stores and a grammar school. A 
Baptist church, cemetery and lodge hall are situated a short 
distance below St. Amant proper. 


The post-office, with Joseph St. Amant as first post- 
master, was established here on July 23, 1884. 


WHITE HOUMAS—was the name of a_ post-office 
established some distance west of the present site of Gonzales 
on August 27, 1860, with Vincent Paul Landry as first post- 
master. The office was discontinued on June 28, 1866, and 
re-established on August 14, 1876, at which time Vincent A. 
Gautreau was appointed post-master. The office was again 
discontinued on April 3, 1877. 
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OFFICIALS 


Governors of Louisiana 


Under the French Crown: 


1699-17701 ee ai ee cae ee eee Sauvolle 
T7010 -4FI1S ee ole ee Ce Fe ree ad ca Bienville 


1712-1716. ee eee ee eee Cadillac 
Wal Oy Wy | eee eee ee eer en EE a De TEpinay 
pV at Oa by 7 ences Min HON ee Bia, Mie MY TE LOLI tka e Bienville 
1724-1736 2 BE Cee Se ee RSE Se ee eee ee Boisbrant 
V726-4.733 cette tl ahh ee ere. SR eee tas Perier 


VTB- 17 aa ko ee a a a ee Bienville 

174841 758 o oS or ES ST RTO ee eee Vaudreuil 

P75B1 76526 She oe ie i ee ee Oe eee eee Kelerec 
Interregnum 

11 (ss Sy i 3; Se ena ER La A bs Mane a a D’Abbadie 

17635-1766 ce ee i eet ee eee Aubry 









Ulloa 
O’Reilly 
nzaga 
Galvez 
Miro 
Carondelet 
1797- -1799 satincseep counsontpipset tennant AES Ny CONT ET ES het eee . Lemos 
Salcedo 
Claiborne 

State 
iC h.9 0.) | cn Mewes Pee Pye Claiborne 
TSI Boe ee ee at ee ee Villere 
1820-1824 a eT ee een ee . Robertson 
1824-1824 ...... Thibodaux 
1824-1828 osc he oe a AA. Bees ee ee eee Johnson 
1828-1 BOD ie ea i ne ies es a Oe eee Derbigny 


WS20-1B 30 SS ee ee ee ke Beauvais 








1865-186 7 re noe We ok ee Wells 

Dei y Po bite 2 LL NS a ee eg Flanders and Baker 

7 Warmouth 

Kellogg and McEnery 

1876-1880 wh Serato Nit ile ie A rt te ak Nicbolls 

TE ie Tisha ee Wiltz 

McEnery 

McEnery 

Nicholls 

Pattalacnnee . Foster 

Pn line Foster 

nihinss Se a Heard 

Blanchard 

Sanders 

Aas eee ee Hall 

Pleasant 

A ieee tee Parker 

er Ce a Fuqua 

Simpson 

eect henetsansennnscwenpercnenpamnestonness Long 

Congressmen: (of Ascension) 

OS OTAED Es WY SUN NINN sacri ect creer eed hen gerne 40th & 41st Congresses 

J. Aristide Landry... nnemecncenernrcnnrnsnmuminnnmtmmnnmnnnanieinnneiit tte aa 1852 

Mails Tryon ice ciccsccscsencsessssesnetnseseessnseneesnternennnoannnntnnesnsennianesnveneenamnnteeeaenasnne 1855-1861 

State Officials from Ascension: 

Trasimond Landry, : Lieurt.-Gv..n-nn-ececovcseoesceeetesnessereceeeinecernneceensetecenateeten 1845- 

Albert Duffel, Supreme Court... cncccesocsocssnssssnssssseneeessenesenneeemennnenmeenneee 1860-1864 
John H. Tsley, Supreme Court. nccncccccnennnenmenennmmnnneninn 1864- 

Francis T. Nicholls, GOvermor.cncccccccsnnnvnnnnneinennmmnimmmiinne 1876-1880 

Francis T. Nicholls, Govern OV... cccccceeneernnnennnnentemntnnnmannnestee 1888-1892 

Francis T. Nicholls, Srp. COurtennnnseceec.cescscseesoscecsesssessseesenescessennnsscesesanerecesenteee 1892-1910 
G. A. Gondran, Asst.-Atty.-Gem.neecnnnccnrennennennninmnnrnnennnnnansnnine 
R. N. Sims, State Bank Examinet........... DEAS Oe EI as TE te San a 


State Senators: 


arent 11, 1812, Governor Claiborne issued a writ of election 
to Carlier D’Outremer, judge of the Parish of Ascension, stating that 


Joseph Landry, who had been elected senator from the County of 
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R. N. Sims Richard McCulloh 
(Delegate Constitutional Convention, 1913) 


Acadia (Ascension and St. James), had resigned, and an election was 
ordered to fill the vacancy. 


SB eyes Bip, Giana Oa Visite a ese neces scence a ape 1812 
Duncan F. Kenner: and Wm. G. Lawes... eee 1854 
Ramonto Tillotson and Marcelus Larar.n...c..eeccsccssssncceeueesesnemessnnse Sept. 5, 1864 
A. Delage, vice Tillotson. 24.2. ee eee eee 
OV EY Blan eae icici ican tee neo 1872 
Geo. E. Bovee, vice Hunsaker, Expelled enn nceceesessseessenenceceeeee Feb. 1, 1873 
Pierre Land ryiccccnusscscet elie eee Jan. 16, 1875 
Plerres Dan ry vee ccioccck coe user ee Jan. 20, 1877 
[22 gh 11 (5 | x CN CR NN NM SERRE Sec a ec Sage TY fe 
Bion eet TS seisccscsccssedeesecsssdiceseccieeeeyseneeine ect eee oedeelee Jan. 6, 1879 
PEC AT AY in oe eoseeeesete eerintesinioto ein no ae AAA tai a Feb. 1880 
BRICH SU Gh sss cersodneeddosenadncclnnleneegb pag cena I ie celia Dec. 5, 1881 
UPS fels Chart UCT C LCL 1) eee ee on nanan eminent Peer. Fie tre Smet wales May 10, 1886 
Maver: Cobientc nae cnanemncsczeeninner too oaieieee te olen led May 10, 1886 
Reichard Siri Ti tS oo sence veces May 14, 1888 
Henry MeCal lcaskcseschostucacnant ecole neers a acmeeacnenee May 9, 1892 
12 BAY ORAS Thi) ee a ha ey aoe nA EN ood EL OUT Ea gr May 11, 1896 
Patil: Ms Lawrmbirrern ont isos cede eal 1900 
Paral M.* LecrrDo rerio ma hacia ee nee 1904 
Richard McCulloli. oe Sore 2 jee Se eee 1908 
Henry Ei) Binnie 12s or eee 1912 


Dr. J. E. Doussan.................... thie it ewe Dee” badd - Saeko ee oan eee 1916 


VEE pa PR DOM Ty CCE Ei ea a tay a Re Ee en 1920 
PENS AUDA ST @ C111 1 2 eh Ble Pela ee RSL ai Ae eae alters See mee TS 1924 
RE Re CRN i er adh Urdu Pecans oanieriecibh voit. 1928 





Judge Henry L. Duffel 


District Judges: 


Cn May 20, 1805, Governor Claiborne wrote to Joseph 


Landry, then commandant at Donaldsonville, “60 miles up 


the Coast from New Orleans,” as follows: 
“SIT: 


“A law of the Territory directs that the first and second Acadian 
Coast shall compose a County, and that a Judge for the same shall 
be appointed, to whom certain duties now vested in you as Com- 
mandant, shall be confided. 


“In conformity to the law I have appointed Mr. Micheal Cantrell, 
the most ancient Commandant in the Territory, and I request that 
rou would deliver to him the Papers and Records of your Parish. 

have nominated you a Justice of the Peace, and left your Commis- 
sion with Mr. Cantrell, who is authorized to administer to you the 
necessary oath of Office. I am solicitous that in this new capacity 


you will consent to act, since your uniform conduct in private and 
Public life, is Sufficient Surety that your duties will be discharged 
with integrity and propriety. 


“Receive Sir my Sincere thanks for your faithful Public 
Services, and I pray you to be assured of my Respect and Esteem, 
William C. C. Claiborne.” 


Thus it is seen that Ascension and St. James, the first and 
second Acadian coasts, were formed into the County of 
Acadia. St. James won the first office because Mr. Cantrell 
happened to be the “most ancient Commandant in the Terri- 
tory.” Mr. Landry of Ascension was made a Justice of the 
Peace. 


As to the residence of Judge Cantrell and Judge Edward 
D. Turner, parish judge of Ascension in 1808, we discover 
the “exact” location in the following manner: On Oct. 4, 
1808, Governor Claiborne sent to the various judges “Copies 
of the Laws’’, and six copies each were sent to Judges Cantrell 
and Turner. Governor Claiborne stated: “Judge Cantrell 
lives on the west bank of the Mississippi, a short league above 
the Tavern of P*ter Mitchell’, and that Judge Turner lives 
“on the same side, about two leagues above the White House.” 
Of course, the “Tavern of Peter Mitchell’ and the ‘‘White 
House” can be located without trouble. 


By an Act of the State Legislature of Feb. 10, 1813, St. 
James, Ascension, Assumption and La Fourche Interior 
formed the Second Judicial District. This Act also creates a 
parish judge for each parish. 


Other judges who served this district are: 


Henry; Johnson, 2nd Distii. 3 koe eek ee Jan. 26, 1818 
Benn Winchester: 20 Dstt cheese enced en ei alee May 19, 1821 
Ben, Winchester, 2nd Dist... 28 ee ed ee Nov. 6, 1824 
Thos: C.. Nicholls, 2nd: Distiis.) 3s pa ee ry Mar. 12, 1836 
hos, C.Nicholls, 2nd Dist cc scccepetec ee 1840 
‘Lhos, Caenicnolis, 2nd Distt ns oo ee ee Oct. 30, 1841 
Thos#G. Nicholls; @nd Distul. 2.) sane peer ate ae Nov. 2, 1844 
Thos. GuNicholls 2rd: Dista tug! bie is ie Sire July 20, 1846 
Thos, G.Nicholis, ‘4th -Distham.scctk wieiees | es sae Oct. 17, 1846 
R. Wy Nicholls, :vice:1. C. Nicholls, dec’... clei ene oe June 24, 1847 
Albert: DulfeloAthic Dist) 2c eo ee 1854 
Raphael Beauvais, 4th Distt? obo bet es BF Te Mar. 20, 1866 
Raphael‘ Beauvais; 4th ‘Distiut..25 2 BUND Tie July 14, 1868 
Raphael Beauvais, 20 Bis eer, A see ee Oe ee Nov. 25, 1871 
Othelio'y. Flagg.) US 36 01 Fo. to ye ees tea Jan. 11, 1873 
Othello. JP Flagg 26 oh BA Oeee 2h een Oct. 30, 1875 


John A? Chéevers. 2) 27S) Beg, in dk. sons tee June 5, 1880 


je (ited Pea CEG, 2 eaeOnpmbenaadMtnss en DREoe pele necator eee eo Pee Feb., 1881 
Wit e eh i uiela econ hr Oe bt eens 5. ph eae aaa eee ane ets Ie a eesti 1876 
PI OTIE Vel ay leet 01S tae eee ap ee ea May 26, 1884 
aCe ye Ram Ae peas 8 Gan 02 1 weenie = ene tei amen a neai elem May 10, 1886 
Weare Le Due mien’! Distt cee gee May 14, 1888 
WV alter Gritorete VERDES bates is elt i Apr. 19, 1892 
Writers Giri ee Ott 1s eer ee ee ee Apr. 21, 1896 
ava) Meer Heres che ra tres estate can pee sameeren Apr. 17, 1900 
bP ATT RG Sy fen hoe 2 By tot. op Soa. ane ee eel pas et anda pam ee a 1904 
eT Ey Gretel at pe G0 at Bs ky pet tedentol Melk. CRMneReei ct Lan ent eetn o APMC aM nae © anced oie e_neel ova 908 
homed be Wing dic bien, 77h da Eek BSC peel enaentee etr Oe neer ec nenseenor Fone a anne meneea Dec. 21, 1912 
Dariee re Giibeetee 7 Le TSE cn a a lal ce tee 1916 
ere ee eee TELE! TS tess crac eer rene 1920 
Sait eee Cenlanc. (city later-2ord: Dist.)..- 2 1924 
er GI DGE is CORO 1G bes hee ee ttle meme eee Jan. 2, 1930 
RAPA Ca ed a ose ob 11 AL) ig ROM er oe, a i ene eres ek eee teres heed Nov. 4, 1930 


Note: The 27th became the 23rd Jud. Dis. on Nov. 2, 1926. 


District Attorneys: 





Formile Li Girl Coons ote ge ee oe ee 1854 
Hiram FL. Carver ia eee May 20, 1866 
Jolin A; Unee vers sale ee Aug. 14, 1868 
Fred, Dufiel (pro-tem) (0 ae ee April 13, 1874 
Morris: Marks. os3 on a ee ee 1875 
Fred, B: Rarkiart 0 ee eA ee 1876 
Frag, Dufiel: (pro.-tetn.). March 28, 1877 
Joint Av Cheevers.c5s.cei oe ee May 19, 1878 
Johar He isle nn eee Jan. 28, 1879 
Fred. B...Barhbarts. ee 1880 
Richard. M. Mce@ulioh. a a ee ee 1881 
Richard M, .MeCuollohin wo ee ee ces May 26, 1888 
Oscar’ D, Billonic be ee a ee Apr. 19, 1892 
Gustavus. Adolphus Gondran...0 A ee Apr. 21, 1896. 
Gustavus: Adolphus Gondran iw. eee 1900 
Gustavus Acolpbruns Gor Gr arin gcse csscsceecsencceeececeessesecesnreserenvsnereuoee Dec. 18, 1904 
Gustavus Adolphus Gondran.c we a ee 
Philip ‘Henry -Gilbert. on ee Dec. 18, 1912 
George Seth: Guione 3 ee ee Dec. 16, 1916 
Aubert ‘L: ‘Talbot. ee ee 1920 
Aubert '\b.. Talbotzc «0 Ue es ee 1924 
Aubert .L. Talbot oe hs en ee 


Parish Judges: 
Edward D. Turner, Judge of the Parish of Ascension, County 





of Acadia, Territory of Orleans 2 oo ee May 17, 1808 
Philip Carlier D’Outremer, Judge of the parish of Ascension, 

“State”: of Lovisiana.. 2 ee Mar. 31, 1813 
Philip’ Carlier D’Outremerc. le ee ee 1820-1825 
B, Hubbard: ie ee ee ee ee 1 
Edward Duffel, Judge, Recorder, Notary, Auctioneer and 

President of, Palice Jutwiienw eee Sept. 1, 1828 
Edward. Duffel. 22. 1840 
Edward Duffel 20 4 eee i ee ee Sept. 4, 1845 
Morris -Marks..00 bots a eee ee July 14, 1868 
KS. Wo Masons 2k le eee ee Sept. 16, 1871 
J.-A. Cheeverss gas ok ee ee ee Oct. 12, 1872 
R. Prosper Landry.......... <sutimenppsvis cael Neiaeiet Tiah es eu pp ine ae Oa ee Nov. 23, 1872 
HH. 0. Mater 2 oe ee ke ee Nov. 2, 1874 
Hy OY Man @ 8rd vitor eae ee ee ee Nov. 7, 1876 
Jolin A, Cheevers..ga0 ol ae ee ee Dec. 2, 1878 
Capt... R: Prosper Landtyc..20) Aa ae a ee ee 

Sheriffs: 

Victor; Maurin p ee eee June 19, 1820 
Hubert: Treihle cc ae ae eee ee eee Aug. 17, 1827 
Jdémes* Talbert 22k a ee ee ee 1828 
Hubert ‘Treilleuc. ee a shanna Bly June 9, 1828 
Huhbert:Treiile 0s ee ee 1840 
John ‘Fy, Comstock. ok ee es ee 1846 
sOhn., F. Comstock... boo a 

Wellor: Dugasee 2 ee Sept. 3, 1859 
yoseph Gonzales i eee Apr. 14, 1866 
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W. E. Bateman Christian Kline 
PG APRA Lam PT 1 aE ee DOE <P ae MERION em ote YBN au Nov. 7, 1879 
AE aE wr c ree ETL apa ROD: Ck AS kG eoalne meme ki age eae ame es 1871-1872 
Pri) 5 | ee nee eereeraes Re IRAN EK ERA To Nt hs SHOR RO Nov. 4, 1872 
BONE SS | OWT tA 02 ope, Prd weed A Pctlech ea atte! Fae ag Crp oe INO Ont ERS OI Nov. 2, 1874 
PEE OEE Oy n'y Pink cig PR eR es DRA EPRI. TOE REN ARN BS Nov. 7, 1876 
pe Set SOM VY eine ane eg cet aaa a arena aetna Tae A SEE. 6 eh ET ET Jan. 2, 1879 
(SGN PX Dee en i en ice ALE Leben se oe! Jan. 30, 1880 
LCE GE ET Tey aE DARA SA EN SA CN OY 2 Apr. 17, 1888 
SAT. ie Martin, ViCe BAtCTA, COC Osiris Mar. 28, 1891 
OSE MRS O41 EET TA a aR, Mise Se A A PST PRE Ae w.Apr. 19, 1892 
a EST a) 6 RRB Oe Tae a a a SOT a lee REO rca RRR anS) oe Apr. 21, 1896 
RO tee a UU te ee iahetdeedisind note east ane Apr. 17, 1900 
pie aa NP a hs Lele tie ena Ms la RM RROD ESOT A ES STIR 1904 
Ma Ng i NR Nata bac tact cencg nny orn gecns ence esioder on enlace ener be Apr. 21, 1908 
POSS OH ay Er 2s EP RIOD A LA re ei ene omen tS Te 1912 
Deg eats bt POL Spmd 2 EV a 17 Pear cea a a ea En eo June 9, 1916 
ESP OAR OMG CULT 1 Rete cg tan eee acne May 31, 1920 
Geer ge Hy. Pa Har ine se selec cce ene seessevenensenarnennnnesenrtsneermnennnenennersnsnnnmnnenanensrenamaeanete 1924 
George H. Richard ent eccssssscsnsessessneecseesncesenensssssssensssseeeraneesssensrsecensnmnssennnnannnseesecuentsegnte 1928 


Clerks of Court: 


RSP N ata SER Pi 2 a Le he a rl pita te ya babes May 6, 1828 
me POM OT isc eee eee Si Sree oe ee Mar. 10, 1831 
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Charles A. Maurin 


SPAWN: Pig PRATT Vso ee Si re 
David’ A. Barr Vict cc ee 1840 
Lawrence D. Nicholls 


Lawrence D. Nicholls 





10S. PONG wy shane ee ee . 24, 

OGtavas Terri. ee eee May 14, 1866 
fonn Ganley ee eee Apr. 17, 1868 
Onn", Canty. ee ee eee Sept. 1871 
dobn Dy Canty ee eS eee Oct. Me 1872 
Ens ioe OH ULE Yc Oe ee ee ee Nov. 7, 1876 
Beis. Dene y ee oe eee ee .Feb. of 1877 
Ea. Bentley So he ee Dec 2: 1879 
Law. Bentley eee Jan. 30, 1880 
Gun. Bille ee oe ce eee ere eee eee Mar. 29, 1888 
Jwachilie Landry 22 eee Se ee Apr. 17. 1888 
Jocachille Landry.) 6 oe Se eee Apr. 19, 1892 - 
Frederick? Landry. Se ee Dec. 31, 1894 
Frederick’ Landry.2 oc se ee Apr. 99, 1896 . 
James 5S. Barmans 20 ee oe ee eee ee Apr. 17, 1900 
James S.. Bartian (=: ee ee ee eee 1904 
James:S. ‘Barmiani scission een eee Apr. 21, rt 
James S. “Barr amc ha ee eee 

James -S, ‘Barmatict ee ee ee May rc 1916 


Richard. Mélancon ec a ere eee June 2, 1920 


SEDER Sig CET eapteeeaen alates eatin fg ed od a June 2, 1924 
Hat bes Sey OUW)TT 2 boo. i MAC er nk Seals RS Le aR ee June 2, 1928 


Recorders: 


Act of March 1, 1827, p. 50, creates the office of Register 
of Mortgages for Ascension and other parishes, and directs 
parish judges to turn over books to said official. However, 
by Act 72 of 1828, approved March 24, 1828, the Act of March 
1, 1827, was repealed and the recorder of mortgages in Ascen- 
sion was instructed to re-transfer all books to parish judge. 
However, the following served as recorders: 


Philip Carlier D’Outremer, Parish Judge and Reo. cce-ccececnnennn 1826 
Edward Duftel, Parish Judge and Rec... 1827 
ALONE ES ry CH RS NS CD A eee enna ne nen eee eee oan May 3, 1828 
Edward Duffel, parish judge Amd reCen....ncceccecccssecseceseesneeeemeeetneete Sept. 4, 1845 
Rye BULLE ey eee neti Ach RE SI! RUC Rs Rae eo sc en ...Jan. 19, 1848 
Tele aged SARS ia ic: 11 Lt tenet ee ene net Le nSU CU Onn NaC ee aun See a ne RT oe 1854 
Coy TET TE EPG e111 Cs eae MO steal ge Nea en Wee ee Oana oan oncom or May 14, 1866 
RT eT (7 gree ee ea nO OE ena eee eet Apr. 17, 1868 
RON ES EN TA Rs ehh a eon Rad Be a Be es ee ee ce eee Ne SO Nov. 4, 1872 
10 RRS ple DSC) Con Cla Reeitecon aeeeMinis Ra ie Sd SU eee ae ce ce ane ee ee Nov. 7, 1876 
SER WEST TT Crl os PSOne tne Deities MOUSER ped iy nels inn A lL, Aa nen Jan. 16, 1877 
Coroners: 
oS Cease UP) LG) acer Ae a SE ee RNR 1854 
PN a ie ES Ee 1 ieee oe DRC cre eae eee ene nero May 14, 1866 
BD sy CST ir gt et: OU ee ae ee eee ene ne eS” Aug. 1, 187 
My pat OP oo Rae Ree) Si ald cea IE, HR en ores oe Oct. 12, 1872 
SENG Ra eS | RRR Oi) he, ce a ie ot Nov. 2, 1874 
APS DASE Giese I ea eat AE Oe a eee Nov. 7, 1876 
Tet Sullivan a ee ei Dec. 30, 1878 
1 Teel FO) & Pil "eta a (cy y <4 gf joe cele eral ten male nl acc rs Beet moO cer Dec. 2, 1879 
sp) coe ak AE DTT) Ramen seen ie Can ACL Ret ia palin pecan ape rear ees Aug. 18, 1883 
EES UTM RE 2 ot ee ane UR ena taal Nene aen bnatse gy eure er Aug. 3, 1887 
poe TPT Part oe Dial g E:T fc 8) | Esk cements hike Oller nen WU Roecen eames Deen esas Apr. 17, 1888 
Diwtonm R, bridge.) eee ee Apr. 19, 1892 
Bi coed OSCE aia a Cc POS5 111 fe eee em SOM Neen Heme en emeene Te Apr. 21, 1896 
SP) caah Del Shag La) aces) | 11, cee ocean eterno aera ce Apr. 17, 1900 
Dr, FE. Kitty ge Sivmss.n.ncccccsccsccsseencvessesvenseseesessteneeeenseeneaeenennerarntenarnennensarenermancnmanet 
Brtabraa ie Ei DOG aux 2a ee nh eee ten ee Apr. 21, 1908 
Tyr, Darmiel GC. Borrvnrrn fle aca actresses Bate 12 
Dr, Damie] C. Berrvarrvfhe nance aaesceneneeeccteesencnennnnceente Sept. 16, 1916 
Dorr, FeCE With Sc KyS.ieiccsecscecnseevssneccesesnneosnscorererescernnersnsensenenntennssnsntnnnnennseamnenatetd June 7, 
Dr. Guy S. St. Amant, vice Ky@s.....--ccecccccmsesserntarenennemenernineninsentse Feb. 3, 1922 
Dr, Damie] C. Brrr fie) a ccccccecccscsesesssesesseessssesssmnsssccseesnsnnnnneceenentannnnnnneseannnneenees June 6, 1924 
Dr, Danie] GC. Brrvarm fie) din eeccsssessssseesssseccessnsesssneeeesnseesanerneensnnsnesnnssenneeemecennnecenneeantts 1928 
Assessors: 
J. B. “Segond? Hebert e.ecccccvcsssncnsesnmeenensensetienetetntnernmnennttnnnnneseaneesesttnatat te 1854 
Ton Nour Get teense aeeeeenessssnesnecssenecccsnsssnnsscorsnsnrencernnunsecrrnnnenenoennnneognnnanenncreeseeestes May 14, 1866 
TsiGhorre Lie VI a Cecececenccccesescoonnnncccscerennoresccerennnnceccecgenesnonsosngenutnnnereccenennnececenanenanunenenssnmnene July 14, 1868 
Jan. 22, 1869 
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Brea BS thc es ee May 23, 1877 
Pelix He VT ee cette eee ance Apr. 12, 1880 
I Dédd-Siith oe eee eee Dec. 22, 1881 
Js Dodd" Smiithij to s5 ois Sole eee Jan. 9, 1882 
Ay Berce geyser eee od June 12, 1883 
I Dodd:Smnith 2 a eS eee ee June 15, 1886 
Later. CeBCET Oth cisco ei sk enti engrecene aaa es Jan. 2, 1889 
PVC LAL Cig (21: Rilbeh tail ob in tk: once dei Mecenela rs ce teat Fon at Dec. 4, 1891 
J; Dodd! Smiith Se eee Jan. 24, 1893 
Lucien Gautteatt.. ooh ot one bce ee Aug. 28, 1896 
Lucien Gautreau 


JOSUStL UATIanNL. 22 ee he 
Louis A. Landry 
Louis A. Landry 





AL AY Ailing oe i | 

Fee WD bts SUMO Meds SAI ce al SUMAN RT AE i th : 

A. Sidney SS. TN tiT 11 | eee eC RERE ER LE iaes Ub ey Let LY MS PUT Ty" 1916 
A. Sidney: St) Ammannta eens cal ce etal elec 1920 
AL Sidney. Amar ba epee eee [he oe ne ae 1924 
J. Paul Bourgeois........... a aati ieee stale io 1928 


Tax Collectors, prior to time sheriff became ex-officio 
collector of taxes. 


Ghas. Geka. 6.0 i ee Mar. 13, 1869 
John’ R; Fayette. eee ee ee ee Mar. 28, 1870 
iE: Bentleys oe Ce Oe ee Feb. 18, 1875 
Boule LOO Usha wiscnicklacaeeatis biecdoels nal seetdoeehaaaahiabiehemees ane Jan. 6, 1877 
Cohn Bs Ba ti Bocce enc cearecnat tetera as Jan. 30, 1871 
AR, Prosper Land tye i ohh ccinctenah sno ie een Mar. 19, 1877 
Fe Prosper? Land rvikice is cies ccna eee ..Feb, 29, 1879 
Peter As SOM CSevaigin eked Scdsasticovacetespcks sneeceaal ign eens Apr. 26, 1880 
Representatives: 


On October 22, 1804, Governor Claiborne wrote Presi- 
dent Madison, recommending William Donaldson for ap- 
pointment as a member of the Legislative Council of the 
Territory of Orleans. This was but a short while after the 
acquisition by the United States of the Louisiana Territory. 
It, therefore, appears that William Donaldson, the founder of 
Donaldsonville, was the first representative from Ascension 
parish. 


On June 15, 1806, Governor Claiborne issued a writ of 
election to the sheriff of Acadia County (Ascension and St. 
James), to the effect that Joseph Landry had resigned as a 
member of the House of Representatives “for the County of 
Acadia”, and calling an election to elect a successor on the 
second Monday of July following. Thus, it appears that 
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Joseph Landry, formerly the commandant here, was the 
second representative from Ascension. 


By proclamation of Governor Claiborne of August 1, 
1811, the County of Acadia had two representatives in the 
General Assembly of the Territory of Orleans, evidently one 
from each parish. 





a et at Me 

= SE CINDY Oso" 
eee a EAB 
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Jos. St. Amant 


Judge Gilbert Dupre avers, of the office-holders, that few 
die and none resign. It appears to. have been otherwise in 
the old days, for on November 12, 1812, Governor Claiborne 
issued a proclamation to Carlier D’Outremer, judge of the 
Parish of Ascension, reciting that Genezy Roussain, represen- 
tative from the County of Acadia, had resigned, and ordering 
an election to elect a successor. 


Under the Act of April 7, 1826, as well as under the pro- 
visions of the Constitutions of 1864, 1879, and 1921, As- 
cension is allotted one representative, while under the 
Constitutions of 1845, 1868, 1898, Ascension is given two 
representatives. 
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The following served as representatives: 









William “Donaldson oo. See See ee ee 1804 
JLOS@DTis Lianar ye siete nee eee neers eee ee Up to June 15, 1806 
Géenezy (Roussainelie ee ee Up to Nov. 12, 1812 
SF OSOD EL, LAT IG accreted aegis een a ea a ee 1812 
David A. Randall.......... RO Sake SOE cP MME I ERS AAT E Pil nM 1823 
Dincan*F.. Kenner. 3 oe eee 1840 
J. Aristide Landry. oo eee ee eee 1840 
Robert Wellman’ Nicholisiu ca a ee 1843 
ASS oO Bliss one ee a ele Soe Seton Wt Ss ee Jan. 19, 1852 
J. A. Richard (2.2 a Bs 1854 
John: Wood Ward | ic. a ee 1864 
Milton Morris, G. H. Hill, S. C. Mollere 1869-1870 
Milton Morris ee aa ee ee, Jan. 6, 1872 
DeWitt GC. Browse Jan. 6, 1872 
Charles N. Lewisi.0 3. a ee Oct. 12, 1872 
Pierre Landry. eee Oct. 12, 1872 
ee Fe a Se ie Jan. 16, 187 

Louis Butler Spee Br ee Jan. 16, 1875 
Frederic Fobb and G: FH. Hilbert 1878 
Pierre Landry dedi ks eee 1879 
Iie Brentsccc i a eee 1879 
Pierre Landry. ccc te nr ee ee 1880 
Boer iy cab GRUB ea a aera ade cocaine ne 1881 
Benijah Gibson <.cieseeee eee ARE AO. 1882 
Joséph L. Brent, vice Gibs0ltimc2.. eee 1886 
Joe. Sty AO Ee ee ee ee ee 1888 
©, Ace Bra rnin te Nab phone eden ae 1892 
Jos; St. Amanticcs a ie ot. th lack en ee 1896 
O. A: Bullion ‘and ‘Henry. C. Brand... ee. ee 1900 
Walter Lemann and Henry C. Brayud________ 1904 
Jos. Gonzales .ané: Rene. Chauvine 2.2 1908 
Sidney A. Marchand and Achille [. Picard. seeesseemescenneeemeeenneeee 1912 
H. Agthur Morgan arid Ris. “Vickers ie 1916 
H.geedor Morgan and A>, Picard one ee 1920 
Richard .Meleur cota: ee sient ee reersenecmeonier es 1924 
Achille J, Picard, vices Metin Carine errno 1926 
Sicdmey Ais, Marna ry Ch iii ingens ech p prereset rane 1928 


Delegates to Constitutional Conventions: 


Convention of 1812—The County of Acadia (Ascension and St. 
James) had four delegates to this convention under a proclamation 
of Governor Claiborne dated May 30, 1811. It appears that _only 
three served, as follows: Michel Cantrelle, county judge, ; 
Reynaud and Genezi Roussin. The last named appears to have been 
representative at the time, as Gov. Claiborne, on November 12, 1812, 
calls an election to elect his successor. 


Convention of 1845—Duncan F. Kenner represented the County 
of Acadia, while Hoar B. Trist was a member from Ascension. 


Convention of 1852—Edward Duffel, Jr. and Thos. C. Nicholls 
(the father of Francis T. Nicholls and Lawrence D. Nicholls). 
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Duncan F. Kenner was the member from Acadia County, and was 
elected president of the Convention. 


Convention of 1861—The district of Terrebonne, Assumption and 
Ascension was represented by Robert C. Martin and Adolphe Verret. 
Ascension was represented by Edward Duffel and Dr. Thomas Cott- 
Soh Duffel voted for, and Cottman against, the Ordinance of 

ecession. 


Convention of 1864—Raphael Beauvais and Emile Collin. At the 
post-war Convention which was attempted to be held at Mechanic’s 
Institute in New Orleans, and which ended in a riot, one Emile 
oo who was wounded in the fray, claimed to be a delegate from 

scension. 


Convention of 1868—Milton Morris, Wm. Murrel and Jos. P. 
Newsham. 


Convention of 1879—Pierre Landry, who was defeated by Lieut.- 
Gov. Wiltz for the presidency of the Convention. Felix P. Poche 
fromS enatorial District. 


Convention of 1898—R. N. Sims and Paul Leche. 
Convention of 1913—R. N. Sims. 
Convention of 1921—Caleb Cushing Weber and Achille I. Picard. 


Duncan F. Kenner of Ascension was a delegate to the Confederate 
Congress. 


Supervisors of Registration: 


Prec a Libs ttl <2) eter Cab Galen EiRin eM CE ahitea Nahm cael Oe Ee Aug. 17, 1870 
Te Ril yn rn heen Dec. 2, 1871 
eae ently cle ee ee ee Mar. 1, 1872 
| akg SR Psi | Cen pein ee Rk Ss ne Is Sle 2k. od ID Jan. 20, 1873 
Aiea yd bra Meats cb fd ha (cy gee. Sole SMM Or), eekics ia. aieibendaboe awe lx ocemerr Apr. 4, 1873 
Pe ec Wc) | eae ts A ide ER ea a es See Fee Aug. 8, 1874 
TESORO FCN ERC cee ote rece eterna a ae Aug. 31, 1874 
AR) £8 1 Ge DS 11 Came) (Cg | adnan eee lesan atids one Seine Re mre Aug. 29, 1874 
[ery Poe 1 Ve Lit tel Se) (=) ) Cee a ae aa Benoni aire meee nt emer on nar Aug. 31, 1874 
TPAPB ec Ly ort ils bygel (2) ol Sta nan Senne ewer neers ake ee Aug. 31, 1874 
tis) Sts) Re Chet eh d ee Cee eee nL. 2 ie Se ae Were er eer Jan. 20, 1877 
Wik 2 SYS eet RE eA A hee BA OL REE ED Mean Rene Sept. 30, 1882 
TORU Cg biel «(21 1c) g Ae ere © coe oe Sept. 25, 1888 
EN ER a Te Bg cha el (op od nicest Le LRG AMS EAE AS 5° Mar. 18, 1892 
Wincent anlar Cleric hk es Sept. 4, 1890 
Ayia Uc il & Peal bs gh) Lily eg [ol comedian aE eee arse eee os Oct. 3, 1878 
H. Thompson Brown, Cher k...c.iceo.neecnpceccosessessscinecsvvenseeeesecreeeeensesnstnanetnnee Aug. 27, 1900 
Samuel H. St. Martin, Reg. Of Voters nnnnnomncccsssssssccscssesseeceesnmunnsceee Dec. 29, 1908 
Lucien Gautreau, Reg. Of Voters .nnn.n...ncn-vvcsssscesenseseesemseceronesesssnn covenants Aug. 1, 1911 
Ferccol pba YOu. eecececrevnvenessnernseeerneurerneeeeenecntnenteneesensenestenessenennntenbananennatarennetnetneemit 1927 
LTA Te. Ze) wad LORRY Fy? Wicca cole ae OER AeA ae Spo annum aii stv REIE aro nnneevieesere orc Ce a 


TP NS OM Oly Re Raa ne MME NOO Nad SAORI NSSI ER eo NeetiSY nartinih Menon ree Sot 
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FICTURES OF THE PAST 





Ascension Parish in 1822, Showing Large Portion 
of New River Section in Iberville. 


TRANSPORTATION 


“Work upon the railroad bridge across Bayou Lafourche has 
been commenced, and indications are that the road will soon he 
built to Bayou Goula. This will be good news to Iberville folks.” 
(Chief, Nov. 25, 1871.) 


“Yesterday, December 1st, the train which runs daily between 
Donaldsonville and New Orleans, left this town at seven o’clock 
A. M., arriving in New Orleans at 10:55, leaving again at 3, and 
reaching here at 7:55 in the evening, and this will hereafter con- 
stitute the regular schedule of time.” (Chief, Dec. 2, 1871.) 
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“We are informed by an attache of the railroad that the bridge 
across Bayou Lafourche will be completed as soon as possible. Now 
if the railroad company will give us a telegraph line to New Orleans 
a eat be contented until we want something else.” (Chief, Jan. 


“The railroad is doing a large and constantly increasing business. 
Last Tuesday the cars started from Donaldsonville with sixty 
passengers, and.on the way down picked up enough more to crawd 
the train, consisting of four coaches and a baggage car, so that 
ies persons in each car were obliged to stand.” (Chief, Jan. 6, 


“Again we cry in tones intended to be pleading and_pathetic, 
what is to be done with our little railroad? Is it to be allowed to 
have a permanent terminus at Donaldsonville, or will it be pushed 
on to Vermillionville and from thence either to Shreveport or Texas.” 
(Chief, Feb. 17, 1872.) 


“The railroad company has awarded a contract for the con- 
struction of an iron bridge across Bayou Lafourche at the foot of 
Houmas street ***. The bridge is to be completed by the middle of 
July, after which the railroad will be immediately extended to a 


point some fourteen miles above this town, on Governor Hebert’s 
place. ***.” (Chief, Feb. 24, 1872). 


“We learn from a New Orleans journal that on or about April 
1st the railroad company will establish a line of steamboats to make 
daily trips between Baton Rouge and Donaldsonville, connecting 
with the daily train at this town. This arrangement will enable 
travelers to leave New Orleans at 8 o’clock in the morning and 
aaa in Baton Rouge, at 5 in the evening, ***.” (Chief, Mar. 30, 


“There was an unfounded rumor circulated in town to the effect 
that the railroad company was about to discontinue the trains be- 
tween here and New Orleans. This rumor probably grew out of a 
talked of plan to combine the passenger and freight trains in one, 
***” (Chief of Apr. 27, 1872). 


“The tri-weekly freight train has been discontinued and two or 
three freight cars are now attached to the daily passenger train 
in lieu thereof. ***.” (Chief, May 4, 1872). 


“A telegram was received in New Orleans *** saying that the 
contract for completing our N. O., M. & T. R. R. to Houston, Texas, 
had been let to responsible parties ***.” (Chief, Aug. 24, 1872). 


“Car loads of railroad iron and construction material continue 
to arrive here at frequent intervals, and the road _is being extended 
beyond here as rapidly as possible, ***.” (Chief, Jan. 18, 1873). 


“Thursday last should be remembered as a notable occasion in 
the history of our town, for upon that day the railroad turnbridge 
*** over Bayou Lafourche at this point was completed and swung 
across the stream. ***. So soon as cross-ties and iron rails are 
placed upon the new bridge we shall have the satisfaction of 
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witnessing the frequent crossing of trains upon it, pana (Chief, Mar. 
-) 


b 


“According to advertisements the N. O., M. & T. R. R. was sold 
at public auction by the U. S. marshall *** yesterday. *** For that 
section extending from New Orleans ten miles beyond Donaldsonville, 
$200,000 was paid, etc.” (Chief, June 7, 1873). 


“We are informed that the trips of the daily passenger train 
to White Castle *** are to be discontinued, as the amount of travel 
to and from those points does not justify the expense of running 
the train there.” (Chief, June 19, 1875). 


“The Democrat is mistaken in designating Bayvu Goula the 
terminus of the road. Donaldsonville is the actual terminus, though 
there are ten miles of unused track extending beyond this place 
to Whitecastle plantation, ***.” (Chief, Oct. 25, 1879). 


“The first passenger train from New Orleans to Baton Rouge 
will pass Donaldsonville on Monday at 11:35 a. m., returning at 
4:20 p. m. We hope to be among the first passengers transported 
to the Capital city by rail.” (Chief, July 30, 1881). 


“*** The work of grading for the Mississippi Valley railroad in 
this ps is about completed ***. On Tuesday morning the grade 
had been constructed to a point only quarter of a mile from Baton 
Rouge. ***. Track has been laid for a distance of forty miles above 
New Orleans, ***.” (Chief, June 2, 1883). 


“The steamer St. Mary has discontinued her daily trips between 
Baton Rouge and Donaldsonville in connection with the passenger 
train at this place. Cause, lack of patronage. The St. Mary made 
her last trip Saturday.” (Chef, Aug. 10, 1872). 


MAILS 


“*** New River post-office, formerly located on General Mans- 
field’s plantation, opposite Dominique’s landing, was recently re- 
moved to the Kenner warehouse and store, Ashland plantation, about 
four miles below the old location, and Randall Cole, Esq. appointed 
postmaster. *** The transfer of the location has created considerable 
dissatisfaction. Perties living on ,New River complain loudly at 
the increased inconvenience of getting their mail matter ***. It is 
now proposed *** to petition for the establishment of a new post- 
Sipe ice! at the Paul Landry store or thereabout, ***.” (Chief, June 


“The application *** for the establishment of a post-office at the 
V. Paul Landry place is under consideration ***. It is proposed to 
call the new office White Houmas, and Mr. V. A. Gautreau is recom- 
mended for post-master.” (Chief, Feb. 26, 1876). 


“The Postmaster General has ordered the discontinuance of 
Allemania_ post-office, which has been located at Mr. H. E. Duffel’s 
store, in the first ward of this parish, ***.” (Chief, Nov. 25, 1876). 
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“*** Since the 16th inst., no mail has been dispatched from 
Donaldsonville for any of the offices above us on the river, nor has 
any been received from that direction since the 19th ***. Over a 
hundred bags of mail have accumulated at the Donaldsonville office, 
***” (Chief, Jan. 24, 1880). 


“Sometime ago the people of the Manchac and Hope Villa 
neighborhoods petitioned the government to establish a mail route 
from Hope Villa, on the Bayou Manchc, to Lane Post-office, on the 
Mississippi, via Dutch Stores. The petition was granted ***.” (Chief, 
April 3, 1880). 


“Postmaster Wilkinson has received notification that Tureau post- 
office, in this parish, has been discontinued as useless, ***.” (Chief, 
Feb. 5, 1881). 


“The lightning mail packet Morning Star makes the run from 
Baton Rouge to Donaldsonville in three hours and fifty minutes, 
landing at thirteen post-offices en route.” (Chief, June 4, 1881). 


«“** A new post-office has been established at Darrowville, ***. 
It will be known by the name of Darrow, and Dr. A. C. Love has 
been appointed Postmaster. * *.” (Chief, Feb. 4, 1882). 


NEWSPAPERS 


“The first number of a new paper has reached us: the Port 
Nraprcfeaaeane published *** by Just M. Lamre, ***.” Chief, Sept. 


“The Port Vincent Triune has been resuscitated by the former 
8 tsy5y the Whitehall Gazette, Mr. Harry Gould. ***.” (Chief, Feb. 


SCHOOLS 


“From all the wards we have encouraging reports of the con- 
dition of the public schools, ***. This is especially noticeable in 
the New River district. Mr. V. A. Gautreau, a highly competent 
teacher, informs us that he has upon his rolls at the Paul Landry 
school-house, 51 pupils. *** In the heart of a settlement of colored 
people several miles from Mr. Gautreau’s is a flourishing school 
under the direction of Mr. Arthur Burnett; while down in the 
Barmon neighborhood, near the lower limit of the parish is another, 
conducted by *** Mr. Jno. Dixon.” (Chief, June 5, 1875). 


TELEGRAPHY 


“A new feather in Donaldsonville’s hat! We are soon to be in 
telegraphic communication with the metropolis beyond reasonable 
doubt. A company has been organized in New Orleans under the 
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name of the Louisiana Telegraph Company. ***.” (Chief, Aug. 7, 
1875). 


“Well, what about that telegraph line, that we are to have from 
New Orleans to Donaldsonville, Baton Rouge, Shreveport, etc? Has 
ye enterprise “petered out” in its infancy ***?” (Chief, Oct. 16, 

5). 


“*** Several of our citizens have already transmitted and received 
telegrams over the new line corinecting Donaldsonville and New 
Orleans.” (Chief, May 7, 1881). 


“Telegraphic communication between Donaldsonville and New 
Orleans was established Tuesday evening and a number of messages 
have already been transmitted and received by the new line. An 
office has been opened at the Robt. E. Lee Hotel, Crescent Place, xies 
The line is not in first-class working order yet, though it answers 
all necessary purposes. ***.” (Chief, Sept. 22, 1883). 


ATTEMPTED TRANSFER 


“A bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives to 
detach the territory of the seventh and eighth wards from the parish 
of Ascension and annex it to Livingston. *** There is no probability 
Hee bill will become a law this year, if ever.” (Chief, Feb. 26, 


STEAM FERRY 


“The lessees of the river ferry at this place have accomplished 
a long mooted enterprise by the purchase of a steam ferry boat, which 
arrived here Thursday noon from New Orleans. The boat is a 
propeller, of the class designated as “tugs,” 45 feet long and about 
9 feet wide, built for ferriage purposes and having facilities for 
seating twenty-five or thirty persons, with standing room for nearly 
as many more. She bears the name Little Minnie, ***. The boat 
will not run daily, however, but will be used only on Sundays until 
further notice.” (Chief, Feb. 24, 1877). 


“The new ferryboat which is to ply between Donaldsonville and 
Darrowville from and after the 10th of January will be named the 
Bella Israel, in honor of the daughter of Mrs. Julia Israel, ***.” 
(Chief, Dec. 30, 1882). 


ASCENSION CHURCH 


“The fair for the benefit of the new church which the Catholics 
of Ascension are about to commence building opened last Saturday ***. 


“Right Rev. Wm. H. Elder, Bishop of Natchez, arrived in town 
by Saturday’s train and was met at the depot by the local priests 
and a large concourse of people, **". 
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“At 5:30 o’clock p. m., (Sunday) the corner-stone ceremonies 
were begun, being presided over by Bishop Elder and participated in 
by all the others priests in attendance, a very large crowd of spectators 
being present. At ten minutes past 6 the heavy stone was lowered 
to its position, there having been previously placed in a hollow 
prepared for the purpose a small copper box containing appropriate 
documents, several pieces of gold and silver and a copy of the last 
issue of the Chief.” (Chief, June 24, 1876). 





Qn the Banks of New River, Gonzales, La., 
about 1906. 


NEW RIVER SETTLERS 


“Settlers upon the public lands in the seventh and eighth wards 
of this parish are applying to the government for confirmation of 
their titles, it being tne impression that the long disputed question 
of the ownership of these lands has been recently decided in favor 
of the United States government. ***.” ( Chief, May 12, 1877). 
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“Messrs. Solomon Barmon and Adam M. Guedry of this parish 
have received from the State patents for the tracts of land they 
occupy on New River. These tracts *** are embraced within the 
Conway portion of the Houmas grant, which has been declared to 
be public land.” (Chief, July 2, 1881). 


ROADS 


“We were pleased to meet Mr. V. A. Gautreau cof New River in 
town to-day, in company with Mr. M. W. Darton. These gentlemen 
had just returned from surveying the new route for the New River 
road which is to give Donaldsonville direct communication with 
the fertile and populous seventh and eighth wards of the parish. *** 
So mote it be.” (Chief, Aug. 21, 1880). 


“The act granting the right of way for the construction of the 
roposed New River road has been duly authenticated and filed in 
the Recorder’s office. ***.” (Chief, Nov. 27, 1880). 


CREVASSE 


“Trip to New River—The Situation in the Overflowed Portion of 
Ascension. Donaldsonville, La., Apr. 8, 1882. 


“On last Wednesday morning, ***, I started from the Riverside 
plantation of-Crossley & Sons, for New River, Mr. Ben Palmer, Jr., 
and Mr. A. Knight had the kindness to furnish me with the assistance 
necessary to pull my skiff over the levee and drag it about two 
acres in the field, when I struck deep water and started for the 
Dutch Stores. The depth of water I had to travel through in getting 
across the Riverside and Waterloo plantations to the stores varied 
from two to eight feet. 


“Upon arriving at the store of Mr. C. Z. Blouin I was not a little 
surprised that I could run right into it with my heavy oak skiff. 
found there Mr. Blouin and our genial friend H. D. Minor, perched 
upon a temporary platform they had raised above the counters and 
upon which goods and merchandise were piled pell mell. 


“The information I obtained from these gentlemen was to the 
effect that the whole surrounding country—the most thickly 
populated and the most fertile of that section—was in the same con- 
dition. Their views concerning the distress that such a state of things 
was apt to bring about, were to this effect: that for the next ten 
days or a couple of weeks, the people could sustain themselves but 
that after that time, a large number would certainly have to be cared 
for and fed, or submit to the pangs of starvation. 


“The Dutch Stores, it will be remembered, are the seat of 
government of the eighth ward. 
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“From there, in the same depth of water, I started for the govern- 
ment seat of the seventh ward, which has recently been removed from 
the well known Paul Landry store to the Messrs. St. Amant store, 
located on the plantation of Capt. Jos. Gonzales. At that point the 
water was not as high, but all the lands were covered. 


“From Capt. Gonzales and Dr. P. T. St. Amant I ascertained 
that the conditions of the people of that ward was by far more 
critical than that of their neighbors of the eighth ward. They were 
of the opinion that not less than forty or fifty families would need 
assistance in the way of rations, before they could be furnished, 
even were they applied for immediately and allowed. **’*. 


“After spending the night at that place, I started on Thursday 
morning up New River. On my way I conversed with Messrs. Leon 
Dugas, C. D. Blouin—who, by the by, had accompanied me—, J. B. 
Hebert, Nicholas Dubois and many others, who only confirmed the 
statements of Capt. Gonzales and Dr. St. Amant ***. 


I will here state that I traveled all the time over the public road 
and that from the time I left the Riverside until I left New River 
on my way back I did not see an acre of land over which I could 
not navigate freely. “***”. (Letter in Chief, April 8, 1882). 


AN EMERGENCY AND THE MAN 


“Some few days after the Federal occupation of New Orleans 
I called upon the Hon. J. Aristide Landry, the then president of the 
Police Jury of the parish of Ascension, and asked him to convene 
the Police Jury, as I wished to submit to them the necessity and 
importance of taking such steps as would guarantee the parish 
records from the destruction J then anticipated. 


“The Police Jury, *** inet, and met for the last time in the 
Donaldsonville Court-house. 


“I laid before them my fears of what could and did happen, 
when almost unanimously they passed a solemn resolution, for- 
bidding me from removing any of the records of my office from the 
place their predecessors had designated they should be kept. 


“The 8th of August, 1862, came and with it the notification by 
an oificer of the United States that the town of Donaldsonville would 
be bombarded the next day. 


“The good people of Ascension had called me to the responsible 
position I occupied. The Police Jury, to my mind had made a mistake. 
There was no time to lose. A vast amount of responsibility had 
to be assumed, and I assumed it, and in a couple of three-mule carts 
furnished me by that true, gallant and patriotic gentleman, Col. 
Trasimon Landry, I placed the records of my office, my wife and 
little ones, and went, not to the plantation of my old friend, Mr. 
Robert Maurin, but to Paincourtville, in the parish of Assumption. 
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“It is a fact which everyone knows that Paincourtville was not 
long the safe place I looked for. From there I took.these records 
to Grand Bayou, across Lake Verret, from there back to Mr. Anthony 
Solar’s, from there to Napoleonville, from Napoleonville to the 
Pedesclaux plantation, from the Pedesclaux plantation to the Viala 
plantation, where Mr. Emile Brun furnished the place to store them 
away in, and where they remained until turned over by me to my 
successor, holding a commission from the military Governor of 
Louisiana. I can well say that not a single paper of that office was 
lost during the late war. ***.” 


ioe of letter from Felix Reynaud to Chief, dated Jan. 30, 


Donaldsonville, Louisiana, January, 1931. 
The End 
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